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The sweet flow of products from 
tory to warehouse to consu 
rare as fine music. — 


| To move your products, smooth as a tune, fro 
| destination, employ L & L Modern Warehousing— 
i Nerve Center of Distribution*, your assurance of 


“baby-care” handling plus “trigger-fast” distribution. 


Send for your copy of L & L’s newest 1946 brochure. *U Ss PAT APPL FOR 





LACKAWANNA WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
LEHIGH WAREHOUSE AND TRANSPORTATION CO., INC. 
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, were an invaluable aid in production 
x f aircraft engines” Packard Motor Car Co. 
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Baker Articulated Fork Trucks have been in service 
at the Packard Motor Car Company since 1941. 
Before that, boxed aircraft engines were loaded 
into railroad cars with conventional fork trucks. 
These trucks could load the ends of the car, but to 
complete the carloading, boxes had to be placed on 
rollers and pushed into place. This obviously 
slowed up carloading and required the services of 
several employees, 


Because Baker Articulated Fork Trucks require 
less clearance for spotting loads and can be easily 


Member: — 
Electric Industrial 
Truck Association 
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maneuvered in conjested areas, one operator 
quickly loaded the complete car without resorting 
to hand methods. These same advantages also pro- 
duced similar savings on other material handling 
operations in production and storage departments. 


If you have a problem of moving material where 
space is limited, or if you would like to use ware- 
house space to better advantage, let a Baker Mate- 
rial Handling Engineer show you what this revolu- 
tionary new truck can do. Or write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2176 WEST 25TH STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 








The newest piece of equipment 

in the Dewey fleet is this 28-tt. 

Fruehauf Warehouseman’s Van 
pulled by a White Tractor. 


FROM HORSE-DRAWN wagons... to trucks... to 
Fruehauf Vans—that’s how the Dewey Company has 
expanded its moving and storage business since 1899. 


WHAT A TRAFFIC MANAGER SAYS ABOUT FRUEHAUFS 
Charles S. Morris, Traffic Manager of the Dewey 
Company, writes, “We do double the work with 
Trailers. With the volume of business we handle, we 
would fall far behind in our moving schedules if we 
were compelled to tie up straight vans. With the 
Trailers, we can drop them at our warehouse plat- 
forms for unloading. The tractor is detached, then 
coupled to an empty Van and off on another trip. 


VARIED MOVING ASSIGNMENTS 


“Our Fruehaufs have moved everything from a 
load of a famous magician’s delicate equipment to 
a complete army camp. The camp job was handled 
in 5 days. Only the 1500 soldiers were moved by rail. 

“Our Trailers go places. Each one averages 75,000 
miles a year. Our work includes local and long- 
distance hauls covering the Eastern States. Folks in 
this part of the country will tell you our Vans with 
the slogan “Let Dewey Do It” are familiar sights. 


SERVICE WHEN AND WHERE NEEDED 
“In our experience, we have found Fruehaufs to 
be built for the job they are to do. Service on them 
can be secured at any point to which we deliver. 
The well-equipped Factory Branch Service Stations 
are really on their toes to do a fine job in a hurry, 
whenever we have needed help.” 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 
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COUNT THE 
FRUEHAUFS 
ON THE ROAD— 
YOU’LL FIND 

| -MORE OF 

| THEM IN THE 
__ SERVICE OF 

_ WAREHOUSEMEN 
_ THAN ANY 

| OTHER MAKE! 


qirt THE HYDRAULIC way 


ERUEHAUF 


Elevating Endgate 


FOR MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


Get all the facts. Send for a free 
copy of the 12-page fully illus- 
trated booklet, “THE FRUEHAUF 
ELEVATING ENDGATE”. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER is intended to 

emphasize the idea that, in distribution, 

most products pass through the corridor 
of public warehousing. 
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BASIC POLICY 


Eyer business is engaged in and affected by distribution. All firms, 
industrial and mercantile, are shippers as well as receivers; all use 
transportation; all are confronted with handling and packing problems; 
all are concerned to some extent with the proper storage of raw materials 
or finished products; all have to deal with vexing financial and marketing 
questions; all need insurance; all have to consider service and maintenance 
of one kind or another. These are all pony of distribution, which begins 
before production with the movement of raw materials, and continues after 
roduction until a finished product reaches its ultimate destination, the | 
nal user or consumer. 
DISTRIBUTION AGE believes that costs can be cut by better integration | 
of all phases of distribution; that a part of the resultant savings should 
be passed on to consumers to increase buying power; that by intelligent | 
simplification and standardization of methods and practices distribution | 
can be made more efficient and profitable in all branches of commerce | 
and industry. The policy of this publication is to assist business manage- | 
ment in the attainment of those objectives. | 
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FOOD MACHINERY 


ers Mfg- Co. 


& Ohio R. R. Armour and Company 
Chicago, Milwaukee, $2. Paul & Pac. R.R. Co- 1 Soup Company Electric Co- 
The Cudahy Packing Co- we Electric Co- 
’ adi Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg- Co. 


' st EQUIPMENT 


CERAMICS cons 
Kroger Grocery 
Libby, McNeill & Libby Bendix Radio Div., Bendix Aviation Corp- 
_ T. J. ine. Dodge Manufacturing Corp- 
General Bronze Corporation 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
Johns-Manville Products Corp- Lipton 
Swift & Company 
National Cash Register Co. 
Radio Corp- of America 


— — TEXTILES 


.t me one blis Cc 
P hing Co- 
“ Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Co. 


Goodrich Rubber 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

Kelly Springfield Tire Co. Rand McNally & Company 

U. S. Rubber Co- U. S. Printing & Lithograpit Co. Industrial Rayo" Corp. 


SAVES THE MAN... LIGHTENS HIS LOAD. _ TAKES TH 
“pEAD-MAN” CONTROL — 


CONTROLS IN STEERING HANDLE den di rae 
All movement of the Transporter is controlled b gentle touch of the sudden distraction rom 
hand and thumb. Operator simply rests his palm on the cross handle, endanger the operator OF the load with Tr anspor 
applies easy, th ure to the button, and away goes @ ntrol. When the hand is taken off the stecriert gn 
6000-pound load at creeping Of walking speed, forward or reverse. vo its normal position, and the Transporter stops 

Simple as turning the ignition in a car, effortless as 4 pleasant w@ jnoperative immediately. 

positive MECH ANICAL BRAKE SHOCKLESS HYDRAULIC LIFT witH EASY FOOT CONTROL 

Again, operator has complete control of stopping #5 well as starting ressure On almost ground | .. owaie 
with absolutely no manua effort. The thumb 1s released, power auto- orizontal - ni. same 
matically shut off, and Trans gradual . 
handle to vertical position an 

one Everything is completely mech: 

or. 


inattention of 


Da -dreaming, 
it fl 


evel lever rais 


@ Today thou 
sands and th 
see from the partial li ousands of Automati 
! st ton tel anata ie atic Transporters are in 
benaee-e been doing so fe aoe 1 cre daily they haul stat 9 wee over. As you caf 
ry tested... . Truly a mi : : verything f “s 
It has built-in Rare i one that has ~cddeanart truck, it is the ne aes es is sh a ] : 
many have amortized i at save the man... that oi baggage etely 
its cost in f “s end back-breaki ; 

for both management and labor etry or less. Let us show es deen toil. It saves so much, that 
... how much it lightens life’s loads. Mai aie appily combines advantages 
‘ e coupon for complete facts 


if it isn’t 
AUTOMATIC, if isn’t a TRANSPORTER 
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AUTOMOTIVE METAL PRODUCTS 


Compony of America 
Brass Company 
f Co. 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Crane Co- 
Trucks, Inc. National Lead Co. 
Packard Motor Car Company Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Simmons Co- 


SKF 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery CorP- Corporation 
The Detroit Edison Company 


STEEL Ende ericke Co 


de Nemours, E. 1. Company Acme Steel Company 
Monsanto Chemical Compony j 

Parke, Davis & Company 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

United Drug Company 


FRONT WHEEL POWER DRIVE 


This feature permits th “eo turn on @ dime.” It dives 
complete freedo corners and making turns in 
narrow aisles. It wil rees with constant power. 

rters have t ower Drive. Back Wheel 
Power Drive Trucks can't begin e such time and energy: 
saving “turnability.” 


LOWEST OPERATING cost 


material handling electric truck that 
full day’s hauling and yet uses 0” y 
har ging. Current cost 15 1 
rent cost of 2c a kilowatt hour. 
Again, no other electric truck can approach such economy in battery, 
charger and current cost. 
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AUTOMATIC 
; TRAN 
Div alte Nae & Torene Mid, 
Please oe Street, Dept. B, Chicago 20, 1 
e send me co infotmati oe 
- elacttic track, an gy — jee about Transporter, the mi 

Sight | fam hy 
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| IRPORT TO AIRPORT, or door to door — from 


any city along TWA’s transcontinental 
system to any other — that’s airfreight service 
tailored to your specific needs. It makes no 
difference whether you want local pick ups 


and deliveries or just city to city transporta- 


AIRFREIGHT 


BY 


ore 


tion, TWA offers: its fast, frequent service 
either way. And that goes for every city from 
which TWA planes now fly. For full informa- 
tion and rates — including special rates for 


shipments of 3,000 pounds or more — call 
your local TWA Airfreight Office. 
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When is a track, “pensive 2... 


You can measure the cost of a truck two ways 
—and only one is right! 

You can go by the price of the truck when 
you buy—and go wrong. Or you can go by the 


cost of the work it gives—and come out right. 
Mack trucks are workers. They’re bualt that 


way, clear through. Regardless of their price 


when new, they’re bargains in work done before 
they’re through! 


Mack case-hardened, generator-ground tim- 
ing gears are so tough that none has ever had 
to be replaced from wear. That’s an example 
of Mack quality standards and progress . . . 

This means longer years of work—steadier 
work, with less time in the repair shop—more 
hauling done for less net cost . - - 

The records of thousands of users of Mack 
trucks over 46 years bear out these facts. 

Put a new Mack to work—and learn what 
thrifty trucking really means! 





Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New 
York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; 
Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long : 
Island City, N. Y. Factory branches and dealers TRUCKS 

2 ye =m Se eal ; 

in all principal cities for service and parts FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Long-lived sturdiness is the 
predominating feature about HERMAN 
vans and van trailers. They’re solidly built through- 
out. Nothing “tinny” about them anyplace. 







But, thanks to the Herman method of construction—One frame for body 
and chassis (which means heavy construction in the RIGHT places) a 
HERMAN combines greater strength with lighter weight plus maximum 
payload space per cubic foot. 







In a HERMAN the 18-gauge side panels and 14-gauge roof rails are an 
integral part of the frame . .. welded into one wear-defying unit that long 
outlasts weaker construction. 













BUILT FOR WAREHOUSEMEN 
HERMAN all-steel welded vans and van trailers are built exclusively for 
warehouse traffic by an organization that knows what warehousemen 
want—and knows how to give it to them at real economy—in purchase 
price and in lower maintenance costs. Write us your requirements. 


HERMAN BODY CO. 


4400 CLAYTON BLVD. ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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EXPANSION. 
highlighted by SERVICE 


The increasing demand of truck owners 
everywhere for White Super Power... 
based on its extra performance, dependa- 
bility and low cost maintenance over 
tremendously high mileages . . . has 
created the need for an expansion of pro- 
duction facilities and a program is under- 
way to double White’s output of trucks 
and busses. 


White has always fully appreciated the 
importance of complete and dependable 
service facilities to truck owners through- 
out the nation. And in preparation for 
its increased production, White has 
modernized and is increasing the number 
of White Service Stations. In them you 
will find skilled mechanics, special testing 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY : Cleveland 


1946 


devices, modern repair machines and 
factory methods. 


If you are familiar with White’s uniform 
plan of Personalized Service, you know 
that it provides each owner with specific 
information covering every detail of his 
every White truck and the proper method 
of servicing each item—tailored to the 
truck’s individual serial number and the 
type of work it does. 


In fact, the successful experience of owners 
with White Personalized Service during 
the critical war years is the reason why 
the Scientific Maintenance methods it 
makes possible will keynote White's 
expansion program now, 























WHEN Time counts --- ACT 


AIR CARGO SERVICE... AND YOU 


You business men were the first to make me 
realize the urgent need for a peacetime air 
cargo service. Everywhere I went during the 
war, everyone I talked with, told me the same 
story: their products shipped to distant fronts 
by air! 

So I studied the job being done by the Air 
Transport Command . . . talked with pilots 
back from flying the Hump —the most spec- 
tacular freight flying job of the war. The feasi- 
bility of shipping all types of cargo by air was 
a proven fact. 

These conversations with men like you con- 
vinced me, a business man and incidentally a 
pilot and squadron commander in CAP, that 
air cargo could make the United States—and 
the world—a trading area not more than a 
few hours distant. 

And so the Air Cargo Transport Corporation 
was born... the first service corporation of 
its kind in the United States. Maine lobsters 


for Los Angeles. California, Texas, and Florida 
produce for New York. New York products 
overnight everywhere. Good business sense 
shows that inventories can be minimized 
through fast replacements by air shipments. 


We, at Air Cargo Transport, are completely 
staffed with traffic engineers, operations ex- 
perts, experienced pilots and equipment to do 
the job. Our research department is ready to 
aid you with your shipping problems. 

Based at Newark Airport, our present fleet 
of DC-3 Sky-Vans are ready to fly your mer- 
chandise any place in the United States. No 
deluxe passenger niceties are included in the 
cost—thus rates reflect this saving. We firmly 
believe our job is to tailor our service to your 
shipping needs. 


AUR CARGO TRANSPORT 


CORPORATION 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N.Y.C. 
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This Under- Carriage 
Pronounced ‘Easiest-Pulling 


in the Industry"NOW STILL 
FURTHER IMPROVED | 


8 specific features save tires, 
reduce upkeep, and maintain 
more efficient operation 
throughout longer trailer “life” 


The under-carriage voted first 
choice by the industry is now 
made even better! 


Its tubular axles with special 
alloy tapered spindles resist de- 
flection from all directions, in- 
stead of from merely overhead, 
eliminating nearly all of the 
usual axle troubles. 


Its bearings have been made 
to serve far more efficiently ; 
to operate at their full rated 
capacity, and for much longer 
service, through their correct 
positioning—by Trailmobile’s ex- 
clusive ELECTRONIC stress- 
determinations! 

Holes in the spring seats for 
over-sized spring clips, and big- 
ger “unitary” nuts hold Trail- 
mobile springs in accurate po- 
sition. With hangers directly 
under the frame, most spring- 
difficulties are avoided. And the 
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31-inch, wider Trailmobile 
spring-leaves saves 14% of the 
leaves, operate springs much 
more efficiently. Together, these 
modifications deliver 25% ad- 
ditional strength against under- 
carriage side-play. 

Trailmobile’s properly rubber- 
bushed radius-rods, under load, 
are truly horizontal; hence actu- 
ally save tires, due to stable 
axle-alignment. 

For positive braking a Trail- 
mobile axle accommodates either 


ea 


—- 71 “‘Homefolks” Service Centers 


























air or vacuum diaphragms. And 
they are so designed as to permit 
maximum leverages for full 
braking power. 


All in all, Trailmobile’s stand- 
ard under-carriage remains 
without parallel. See it, at your 
near-by Trailmobile Branch. 
And, if you haven’t as yet seen 
Trailmobile’s new Tandem, it, in 
itself, is worth your visit, soon! 

* 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


7 TRAILMOBILE® 
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The Trailmobile Co. 
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More years of better service at less cost 


Once again production costs loom up—larger than ever before—as industrial management’s top 
problem. In material handling, the spotlight has turned inevitably to the cost per ton of goods 
transported—the only standard keyed to profits. That is why more and more industries are swinging 
to electric industrial trucks, with these exclusive performance features— 


inherently dependable — electric motor-drive with 
minimum wearing parts, low operating temperatures, vibra- 
tionless motion, basically simple and sturdy construction. 


Built for long, hard service—over 90% of all electric 
trucks sold in the last 20 years are still in service on tough 


jobs of all types. 


Provide maximum safety—best working condi- 
tions — safe tamper-proof speed, positive braking, quiet, 
clean and fume-free. 


Efficient use of lowest cost power—clectricity, stored 
in husky trouble-free batteries, charged off-shift or changed 
in two minutes. 


The Electric Industrial Truck Association 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Records prove lowest overall operating cost— 
including interest on investment, insurance, depreciation, 
power and maintenance. 


Used in every industry — No product contamination. 
Spark-enclosed construction available for hazardous at- 
mospheres, 


Handle loads quickly and precisely— Fingertip con- 
trol, smooth starting, powerful acceleration, accurate 
spotting, available only with battery power. 


Highest Earnings— Greatest Savings— multiplying the 
worker’s capacity from § to 25 times; electrically self-load- 
ing with machine-sized loads. Lowest cost per ton handled. 


The key to the next big cut in 
your costs may be found in two 
illustrated booklets—MATE- 
RIAL HANDLING HAND- 
BOOK and UNIT LOADS. 
Write us for free copies, 
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COMBINATIONS 


b f TWO GREAT 
FORD ENGINES — 
THE 100 H.P. V-8 
and the 
90 H.P. SIX 
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andling Costs 


HAT is the fastest, easiest, most economical method of 
unloading and storing material? Time study men have 
found that the more you can handle in a single operation, the 
lower will be your cost. For peak handling at top speed, the 
new Crescent Electric PALLETIER is the answer. 

After nearly eight years of research—with an eye on your 
needs—the Crescent PALLETIERr is ready to lift your loads and 
lower your handling costs. Built for fast, safe, easy handling, 
it will pick-up, store and unload packaged material in a jiffy. 
Silent, quick, nimble as a cat, it will purr through your 
warehouse, slip into narrow areas, speed up inventories and 
reduce damage to merchandise caused by excessive handling. 
You'll be able to use more storage space, too. The standard 
PauLeTIER will negotiate a 7-foot car door and can store 
material 108’ above the floor. With forks inverted, it can 
store 13214” above the floor. 

The new Crescent Electric PALLETIER has been designed 
for dependable and efficient service. Protection against forced 
acceleration is safeguarded by full magnetic controls. Foot- 
operated electro-mechanical brakes are mounted on each 
driving wheel. Emergency braking is provided by direct- 
acting mechanical wheel brakes from the same foct pedal or 
from the operator’s seat. Exceptional stability in handling 
heavy loads is further increased by the location of the trouble- 
free tilting cylinder. 

Easy access to all mechanisms adds to the long procession 
of PaLLETIER advantages that make it the last word in low 
cost materials handling. Send for complete details and spe- 
cifications today. 


CRESCENT TRUCK CO., 1135 Willow St., Lebanon, Pa. 
Industrial Truck and Tractor Specialists Since 1917 
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Z.. more than 75 years, Union Pacific has 
served thirteen western states ... been a partner 
in their development. 


This vast fertile territory is more than the bread- 
basket of the nation. Due to its great wealth of 
industrial raw materials—ore, minerals, petro- 
leum and lumber—it might also be called the 
nation’s treasure-chest. Rivers have been har- 
nessed—providing irrigation and power. And 
there is splendid rail transportation. 


Throughout the entire Union Pacific 
territory, there is a tremendous 
amount of commerce for the ware- 
housing ‘and distributing industry. 
Union Pacific has the equipment and 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


The Progressive 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Rocte 
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Above map does not attempt to show all 
products available in the various states 


personnel to meet all the requirements 
of shippers. 


These thirteen western states served by the rail- 
road are ripe for postwar expansion. They have 
the materials, facilities and space. 


Union Pacific will continue to play its part in 
the future progress of this western territory by 
providing unexcelled freight and passenger trans- 
portation over its Strategic Middle Route. 


%*& Union Pacific will, upon request, 
furnish information about avail- 
able industrial and mercantile 
sites in the territory it serves. 
Address Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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If the saving of man hours or the paring of pro- 





duction and distribution costs mean anything in 
your business, you can now benefit from the 
advanced design of Northrop Gaines materials 
handling equipment. In Northrop Gaines Air- 
light hand trucks, wheels, casters, and flat beds 
you will find exceptional strength and durabil- 





Northrop Gaines Airlight products are available 
now. Your Northrop Gaines field engineer will 
gladly give you the inside facts on this cost-cut- 
ting equipment. Or write today for complete 
details. Address Northrop Gaines, Inc., Dept. DA-2 


NORTHROP A GAINES, INC. 


1985 East 16th Street, Los Angeles 21, California 


Northrop Gaines Airlight products are guaranteed for life against 
defective workmanship and materials. 


ity, light weight and smooth action. 
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Easy to load, 
easy to handle, 
easy to maintain... 


HIGHWAY TRAILERS 


Whether you see them at a crowded city loading dock or moving 

swiftly on a highway, you can be sure Highway Trailers are doing a 

good job, doing it well, doing it economically. That’s because Highway 
Trailers are engineered by men who know every transport problem—men 
with over a quarter-century of successful trailer-building experience behind 
them. Easy handling, low maintenance, extra years of service are the results. 





Trailer manufacturing at Highway is not a mere assembly operation. 
Highway’s enlarged plant at Edgerton now uses the longest straight-line 
production line in the trailer industry. Highway’s forge shops make use of 
the most modern techniques and methods. The new Highway “Freight- 
masters” and “Clippers” represent peak value. 


Write today for full color booklets giving details on Highway Trailers’ 
many points of superiority. Learn how their lower ton-mile costs can cut 
your hauling expense. It will pay you to let your next trailers be Highways’. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


Radius rods are heat-treated steel Factory and General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
forgings, full swiveling, easily adjust- } . 4 , 
able for micrometric axle alignment; Commercial Truck Trailers * Earth Boring Machines 


pronze-bushed upper end, rubber Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 








Yale Electric Industrial Trucks 
save time and effort—are 
power-packed to speed the 
movement of tremendous ton- 
nage per day—travel fast and 
maneuver easily in congested 
areas. High lift models save 


@ The basic facts are simple: empty space pro- 
duces mo dividends; too much time spent on 
handling lowers profits; needless expenditure of 
effort results in loss of dollars. 

Utilize every foot of space, vertically as well as 
horizontally; wipe out “muscle money” —the ex- 
cessive costs incurred when muscle power is em- 
ployed to lift and shift goods. 

With Yale Electric High Lift Fork Trucks— 
engineered and built to “mass move” goods 
quickly, economically, and safely—you can tier to 
the ceiling, handle enormous tonnage per day, 
spot loads accurately, eliminate wasteful rehan- 
dling, remove selected items from storage easily. 
You can conserve manpower and time, and in- 





crease the safety factor for loads and workers. In 
a word, you can use your “overhead” to slash 
your overhead! 

Full details about rugged, easy-to-use Yale 
Electric Trucks, and other cost-cutting Yale 
Material Handling Machinery, are yours for the 
asking. Phone the nearest Yale representative 
today, or write to us direct. 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
4530 Tacony Street Philadelphia 24, Pa. 





Yale Hand Lift Trucks are rugged- 











Yale Hoists — hand chain and 
electric models—are efficient 
time and labor savers that 
make light work of heavy lift- 
ing jobs—conserve worker 
energy, speed production and 
maintenance and cut han- 
dling costs, 


Kron Springless Dial Scales 
made by Yale, eliminate ex- 
cessive time- and money- 
wasting handling operations, 
provide accurate, efficient, 
low-cost weighing and count- 
ing of all kinds of materials. 
Available in all types from 
bench to crane scales. 





ly built for long life—provide 
easy lift, easy roll, easy steer— 
take the shorter hauls at a fast 
clip. Wide range of models and 
capacities for handling skids, 
skid bins, and pallets. 


MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS HANDLING COSTS ... SAVES TIME ... SAVES EFFORT ... PROMOTES SAFETY 


3) 
HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC * TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES 


~— st ef me © tet at I 2} 
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EDITORIALS 





Foreign Trade Zone Privileges 
For Customs Bonded Warehouses 


pe providing for extension of the privileges 
of foreign trade zones to customs bonded 
warehouses was introduced recently in the House 
of Representatives by Representative Rabin of 
New York. We understand it may be tabled in 
committee for lack of support. Since many 
shippers, importers and warehousemen would be 
benefited by such a bill, it seems incredible that 
there should be a want of interest in the matter. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
sound and equitable. It is intended to encourage 
foreign commerce by extending to qualified cus- 
toms bonded warehouses the benefits of liberalized 
customs regulations now in effect under the 
Foreign Trade Zones Act of 1934. 

H. L. Gutter, Esq., a member of the New York 
bar, has presented “The Case for the Extension 
of Foreign Trade Zone Privileges to Customs 
Bonded Warehouses” with clarity and distinction 
in a booklet issued recently by the committee on 
foreign trade zones of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Assn. It is a document of interest to 
everybody concerned with foreign trade and 
public warehousing. 

The extension of foreign trade zone privileges 
to customs bonded warehouses, as Mr. Gutter 
points out, would remedy the anomalous situation 
which was created by the passage of the Foreign 
Trade Zones Act. That Act brought into exis- 
tence a strong competitor of the established 
customs bonded warehouse system, and endowed 
that competitor with definite rights and advan- 
tages denied to public warehouses. 

Such legislation is discriminatory and detri- 
mental. It not only affects bonded warehouses, 
but, also, shippers, receivers, importers and all 
other users of public warehouse facilities. 

The Rabin bill, because it is intended to re- 
establish commercial equity, deserves to be sup- 
ported and enacted. Extension to customs bonded 
warehouses of the privileges enumerated in the 
Foreign Trade Zones Act will merely allow the 
customs bonded warehouse system in this country 
the right to continue to grow if it can. That 
System was inaugurated just 100 years ago by 
the Tariff Act of Aug. 6, 1846. Without a-bonded 
warehouse system our foreign and domestic com- 
merce would be greatly inhibited. It is not fair 
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or sensible or in the public interest to allow it 
to be destroyed. 


Rights Without Duties 


APITAL and labor both assert their respec- 
tive rights. Neither acknowledges specific 
obligations to the other or to society. We need 
fresh clarification and legal definition of the rights 
and duties of each to the other and of both to 
the public. 
There must be acceptance of political and 
economic duties if we are to have political and 
economic rights. Above all, the public need 
should be paramount. 

Workers and management alike must recognize 
and accept the fact that certain rights and duties 
are fair, reasonable and necessary for the good 
of society. If we are to lessen the disunity in- 
herent in our diversity of interests, standards 
applicable to all must be established. 

Isn’t it about time to overhaul the labor laws 
on our statute books to bring them in line with 
reality? Labor’s rights and labor’s duties to 
management and to the public, and management’s 
rights and duties to labor and to the public, should 
be defined by statute in unmistakable terms, and 
stringent penalties should be provided for breach 
of contract or action detrimental to the public 
welfare. A breach of the law by either or both, 
hurtful to either or against public interest, should 
be prosecuted by the Attorney General of the 
United States and the full penalty of the law 
executed upon the offending group or groups. 

In the present state of world affairs, the United 
States cannot afford industrial strife and the 
eruption of violence and hatred among its people. 
Neither can any other country. There probably 
is no other country that would tolerate it. It is 
unnecessary, stupid and dangerous. 

If the present Congress hasn’t the intestinal 
fortitude to do the job so manifestly needed, let’s 
elect a Congress next fall that will. 


EDITOR 
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...men... markets ... products... previews 


MARKETS...The new Birdseye process, Anhydration, for quick dehydration of 
fruits and vegetables is important market potential for the packing and packaging 
industry, display equipment manufacturers and distributors. The new process is said 
to reduce moisture content to less than 5 percent in 80 minutes, as against 18 
hours for ordinary processes. More important, it is said to preserve flavor better. 
Packaging and materials studies are now under way. American Home Foods, Inc., 

22 E. 40 St., New York, has been licensed to manufacture and distribute. 

e The growth of the frozen foods market has been phenomenal. Production in 
1945 was 800 million lb. as compared with 300 million lb. in 1939. Current sales 
($250 million) represent about 2 percent of all perishable food sales. Further 
expansion is dependent chiefly upon adequate refrigerating facilities. 

MEN...Milton Goldstein, traffic manager, Serutan Co., believes that one of the 
reasons for high distribution costs is the mushroom growth of the general store 
which developed primarily because of chain store competition and exploitation by 
manufacturers seeking fullest possible market coverage without regard for 
duplications, wastage and other uneconomical distribution practices. Mr. Goldstein 
is author of "Steps in Warehouse Selection," appearing in this issue. 

e Charles P. Clark, president, National Truck Leasing Service, finds that 
many executives, worried by transportation difficulties, look to truck leasing as a 
way out. This is corroborated by the widespread interest in Mr. Clark's article 
on the subject in the December issue of this publication. 

NEW PRODUCTS...New lightweight material, consisting of a "honeycomb" of cloth 
or paper between and bonded to thin sheets of metal, wood, veneer or plastic, is 
now on the market. Designed primarily for use in the construction of air and 
ground carriers, the new material is expected to find wide use in many diverse 
fields. It is sponsored jointly by the U.S. Plywood Corp. and The Glenn L. 

Martin Co. 

e Multi-Matic Accounting, a new system of accounting and payroll preparation 
applicable to small and medium size businesses and branch office operations, has 
been developed by Remington Rand, Inc. Users, it is said, report savings of 40 to 
66 percent in time over conventional bookkeeping methods. Details obtainable from 
Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

OPPORTUNITIES. ..Executives with materials handling problems will find some 
practical and specific cost-reducing recommendations in a new booklet, "Industrial 
Logistics," which discusses a "planned" system of materials movement in the 
procurement, production and distribution of merchandise. For copies write The 
Elwell—Parker Electric Co., Cleveland. 

e Association meetings and expositions scheduled for 1946 will reveal im- 
portant trends in product development and should be productive of many profit 
making ideas in the productive and distributive industries. These will include: 
the- first National Plastic Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York City, 

April 22-27. Address the Society of the Plastic Industry, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17...Products of Tomorrow Exposition, Chicago, opening April 27. Address 
Marcus W. Hinson, 1513 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5...International Lighting Exposi- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 25-30. Address B. F. Stevens, 326 W. Madison 
St., Chicago...Industrial Packaging Exposition, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, April 24-26. 
Address Industrial Packaging Engineers Assn. of America, Suite 1200, 134 La Salle 
St., Chicago 3...Annual Meeting and Convention of the National Assn. of Corrosion 
Engineers, President Hotel, Kansas City, with an exhibition at the Municipal 
Auditorium, May 7-9. Address National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 711 Main St., 
Houston 2...ASME Meetings: Spring Meeting, Chattanooga, April 1-3; Regional 
Aviation Meeting, Los Angeles, June 3-6; Semi-annual meeting, Detroit, June 17-20; 
Fall Meeting, Boston, Sept. 30-Oct. 2; Annual Meeting, New York, Dec. 2-6. Address 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 W. 39 St., New York. 
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N Oo W a ‘ Wnitea Air Lines announces a fast new 


AIR FREIGHT SERVICE—coast to coast. Now, with 
: a new low tariff, air freight speeds from major 
U | i t & o z shipping areas to vital consuming centers at low 
cost — over the direct, time-saving Main Line Air- 
way, the route that goes where business is. 


Here is your opportunity to cut down on ship- 


: ping delays and excessive inventories. Build up 
“ customer good will through quick shipments, to 
; new markets, without delay. The cost? 25 lbs., 
for one example, New York to San Francisco for 
& only $8.78. 


Pickup and delivery is also provided in many 


“ major cities on the Main Line Airway. Volume 
& shippers enjoy the lowest possible rates on long 
Be distance hauls. 

* During the war, across the Main Line Airway 


flew more mail-express than over any other route. 
; That vast experience makes possible United's ex- 
* : panded AIR FREIGHT SERVICE to growers and ship- 
pers. Apply the economical advantages of this 
high-speed service to your business today. Save 


COA ST-TO- COAST E time, save money... ship by air over the route 


of the Cargoliners coast to coast. 


& 


al Bein eee 


2 Ray DETER 


Re 


e FE For a copy of United’s Simplified Air Freight 
Tariff, address: Air Cargo Division, United 
Air Lines, 23 E. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


FAST: cow | UNITED AIR LINES 


ky ae AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 
CERUP- AND -DElivery | 
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_ Expanded Warehouse Operations 


UBLIC warehouse operators will spend more 
money on equipment in 1946 in order to pro- 
vide better service for customers, according to 

a special survey of actual and proposed warehouse 

expenditures conducted exclusively for DISTRIBU- 

TION AGE by Ross Federal Research Corp. 

The survey also revealed that warehousemen will 
increase their outlay this year for selling, advertis- 
ing and publicity, and for all types of insurance. As 
a result of these expenditures, financial require- 
ments throughout the warehouse industry may be 
expected to rise, although the great majority of 
public warehouses do not anticipate the necessity 


By JOEL KEITH 


One unexpected disclosure of the study is the 
fact that, despite the implications of the end of 
hostilities, warehouse respondents in general expect 
to use more space this year. 

The value of this survey is three-fold. It should 
serve to provide the user and potential user of pub- 
lic warehouse space with an indication of what to 
expect in the way of floor space and new equipment 
of all types. It should prove of value to warehouse 
suppliers as a source of market information. It 
should reveal, to a certain extent, the relationship 
of the expenditures of an individual warehouseman 
to those of the average warehouse operating in his 








of seeking outside aid. 








New or Used Trucks: Projec- 
tion of the replies of respondents 
indicates that the warehouse in- 
dustry will expend approximately 
$33,000,000 in 1946 for new or 
used outdoor pickup or transfer 
vehicles. This amount constitutes 
the largest proposed expenditure 
in any single warehouse category, 
and represents an increase of 174 
percent over the sum actually 
spent by the industry for this type 
of equipment in 1945. 
Replacement of war-worn vehi- 

















classification. 





cles, of course, is a prime factor 
in the creation of this $33,000,000 
market for the motor truck indus- 
try. In addition, many respondents 
feel that the purchase of new 
trucks, in the long run, will lower 
transportation costs by reducing 
the necessary inventory of repair 
parts, and by eliminating exces- 
sive maintenance charges. 
Maintenance charges are looked 
upon as a double-edged threat to 
warehouse profits. In. the first 
place, an extensive repair job in 








































MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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these days of high labor and ma- 
terials costs represents a consider- 
able outlay of cash. In the second 
place, the services of motor vehi- 
cles in the repair shop can’t be 
sold to clients. 

Wartime technological improve- 
ments in motor trucks are respon- 
sible for the enthusiasm of many 
warehousemen regarding the pur- 
chase of new road equipment. It 
is believed by these operators that 
better equipment will result in the 
possibility of better scheduling 
and better service. 

Merchandise warehousemen who 
were respondents plan to spend an 
average of $21,500 for motor ve- 
hicles in 1946, compared with 
slightly over $3,000 expended in 
1945. The 1946 average was com- 
piled from estimates ranging from 
$5,000 for smaller warehouses to 
$50,000 for larger warehouse oper- 
ators. Even this very considerable 
“spread” is not all-inclusive, for a 
few of the smaller warehouses 
will spend only $2,000; while at 
least one respondent will spend in 
the neighborhood of $100,000 for 
trucking equipment. 

Estimated 1946 expenditures in 
this category for warehouses in 


_ other classifications are as fol- 


lows: 
Household goods warehouses: 
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Indicated for 46 By DA Survey 


Associate Editor 


Projections of statistics are based on the conclu- 
sion that approximately 2,780 organizations cur- 
rently offer actual public warehouse services in the 
United States. This figure was compiled from the 
records of respondents, government reports, and 
DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING DIRECTORY. 
The approximate breakdown by classifications is as 
follows: 

Combined general merchandise and household 
goods warehouses: 910. General merchandise ware- 
houses: 630. Household goods warehouses: 600. 
Cold storage warehouses: 530. Combined general 
merchandise and cold storage warehouses: 110. 


Respondents included a cross-section of execu- 
tives in each classification. In some instances, re- 
turns were checked and supplemented by govern- 
ment statistics and by the records of warehouse 
associations. 

If some of the avesage expenditure figures seem 
low, it must be remembered that there are more 
small warehouses than large ones, and that returns 
from all warehouses had to be given equal weight 
in the averages in order to make accurate projec- 
tions on an industry-wide basis. However, the in- 
clusion of “spread” figures, showing a minimum and 
maximum estimate, wherever it seemed advisable, 
should clarify this point. 


although individual warehouses in 


slightly over $14,000. Warehouses 
handling merchandise and house- 
hold goods: about $8,600. Ware- 
houses transacting a combined 
merchandise and cold storage bus- 
iness: approximately $5,700. 

“Merchandise warehouses need 
more, larger, and costlier trucks 
than any other type of ware- 
house,” declared one respondent. 
“General merchandise is heavier 
than furniture and refrigerated 
products, and it turns over far 
more rapidly than furniture, 
which remains in storage for pe- 
riods ranging from one month to 
several years.” 

Because price ceilings on trucks 
may be punctured or removed in 
1946, all the foregoing estimates 
are subject to upward revision. 
Users and potential users of pub- 
lic warehouses should remember 
that equipment purchased in 1946 
may not be available until 1947. 
This is especially true of motor 
vehicles because of labor distur- 
bances in that industry. 

Handling Equipment: Public 
warehouse owners will spend 
about $9,306,000 for materials 
handling equipment this year, ac- 
cording to a projection of replies 
in this category. This represents 
an increase of 65 percent over 
1945. Purchase of new handling 
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equipment will permit the replace- 
ment of obsolete equipment, and 
the addition of new models. 

The average expenditure by 
warehousemen in the merchan- 
dise classification will be about 
$8,000, although estimates of indi- 
vidual warehouse companies 
ranged from $4,500 to $75,000. The 
average purchase of materials 
handling equipment in 1946 by 
household goods warehouses will 
amount to less than $1,000, accord- 
ing to the records of respondents, 


the household goods classification 
will spend much more. Combina- 
tion merchandise and household 
goods warehouse owners each ex- 
pect to spend about $1,800. The 
average expenditure in the combi- 
nation merchandise and cold stor- 
age field is estimated at approxi- 
mately $3,000. 

The advent of the pallet system, 
advocated for many years by Mat- 
thew W. Potts, materials handling 
consultant, DISTRIBUTION AGE, is 
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responsible for the fact that mer- 
chandise warehouses plan _ to 
spend far more in this category 
than other types of warehouses. 
General merchandise lends itself 
to palletization more readily than 
furniture, and the rapid turnover 
of general merchandise multiplies 
the efficiencies and economies 
brought about by palletization. 

While some types of refriger- 
ated merchandise may be palle- 
tized, the interior of the average 
cold storage warehouse, because 
of freezer pipes and low ceilings, 
is not suitable, in many instances, 
for the accommodation of palle- 
tized loads. 


Efficient System 


“Palletization is expensive,” 
said one respondent, “but it is effi- 
cient. The system is well worth 
the original outlay, and many in 
the merchandise warehousing field 
are planning to buy new materials 
handling equipment on_ that 
basis.” 

Floor Space: The most surpris- 
ing revelation of the survey is that 
most warehousemen believe they 
will require more floor space in 
1946. This may be explained par- 
tially on the grounds that opera- 


PERCENTAGE 4 LAREHOUSES 
SPECIFIED CAPACITY GROUP 


1945 1946 
21.1% 2.2% 
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Additional charts illustrating the 

results of this survey will be 

found in the editorial insert fol- 
lowing page. 





tors of large warehouses have 
ample capital on hand at present, 
and feel that this year is an excel- 
lent time to expand their facili- 
ties, especially in view of the tax 
situation. 

In 1945, for example, 21.1 per- 
cent of the respondents used from 
100,000 to 149,000 sq. ft. of stor- 
age space. In 1946, 28.5 percent 
expect to use this footage. Last 
year, 31.5 percent of the respon- 
dents used from 150,000 to 499,- 
999 sq. ft. This year, 32.7 plan to 
operate in this area _ bracket. 
Whereas 7.9 percent of the re- 
spondents used over 500,000 sq. 
ft. last year, this year, 8.2 percent 
plan to exceed this total. 

The number of warehouses op- 
erating 50,000 sq. ft. to 99,000 sq. 
ft. is expected to remain about the 
same, while a drop in the number 
of warehouses using less than 50,- 
000 sq. ft. is anticipated by re- 
spondents. 

Most respondents agreed that 
about four percent more merchan- 
dise warehouse space would be 
needed throughout the nation this 
year, with additional requirements 
along the Atlantic coast reaching 
10 percent. “Business will be as 
good in 1946 as it was in 1945, 
when there was a shortage of 
warehouse space,” stated one re- 
spondent, “provided strikes are 
settled and materials shortages 
are eliminated at once.” 

Another resnondent, represent- 
ing a chain of merchandise ware- 
houses, feels that “there will be 
the greatest demand in the history 
of our business for warehouse 
space in 1946, and in many cities. 
the demand will equal or exceed 
the space offered.” 

Other respondents believe that 
the merchandise-hungry public 
will take every piece of goods that 
can be produced directly from the 
factory. They point out that mil- 
lions of men who are leaving the 
armed forces will take their furni- 


ture out of storage, and that the | 
government will soon reduce its 
holdings of war stocks. 

The latter contention is at vari- 
ance with the findings of Arnold 


Kruckman, Washington  corre- 
spondent, in a recent issue of this 
magazine. (See “Storage of War 
Surplus,” DISTRIBUTION AGE, Sept, 
p. 31.) Mr. Kruckman wrote, on 
the basis of interviews with gov- 
ernment leaders, “There is a deep 
conviction in Washington that sur- 
pluses will be with us for a long 
time, and that one of the elements 
in our economy that will not be 
surplus for a considerable period 
will be warehousing and storage 
space.” 

However, in his current article 
in this issue he finds that “federal 
need of public warehousing space 
is likely to decrease sharply dur- 
ing the next 18 months.” 

Consensus among respondents 
operating refrigerated warehouses 
indicates that, in this classification 
at least, less space will be needed. 
“There will be no need for an in- 
crease in total space,” replied one 
respondent, “although there will 
be need for more freezer space. A 
trend toward conversion of cooler 
space to freezer space has begun, 
and it may continue throughout 
1946.” 


Outside Financing 


Other respondents indicate a be- 
lief that there will soon be a sharp 
reduction in government cold stor- 
age contracts. This, one operator 
said, “will spread cold storage 
business thinner in 1946.” 

Finance: The basic financial 
solidarity of the warehouse in- 
dustry is disclosed by the survey, 
which indicates that the great ma- 
jority of companies do not go out- 
side their own organizations to 
finance operations. 

Only 19.4 percent of the respon- 
dents required financing in 1945. 
In 1946, because of proposed pur- 
chases of new equipment, 28.6 
percent will seek outside loans. 

The survey reveals that 4.2 per- 
cent of the respondents will re- 
quire amounts in excess of $200,- 
000 this year, compared with 2.8 
percent in 1945. Last year, none 


(Continued on page 68) 
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By PAUL W. FRENZEL 


American Warehousemen’s Assn. 
(Merchandise Division) 


and 


Executive Vice President 
St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


would your bank.... 

We of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Assn., for years have 
been emphasizing this slogan; for 
merchandise warehouses are the 
banks of distribution. 

Just as banks afford effective dis- 
tribution of money to the business 
world of today, so merchandise 
warehouses afford effective distri- 
bution of merchandise, a service 
fully as necessary as banking to na- 
tional prosperity and to the indi- 
vidual well-being of the companies 
using it. But, whereas all business- 
men recognize the value of banking 
to their businesses, all too few are 
aware of the advantages merchan- 
dise warehousing has to offer. In 
many companies, only the traffic 
manager has a true concept of the 
place of merchandise warehousing 
in the distribution system. 

Tot only do merchandise ware- 
houses render the same service in 
the distribution of merchandise as 
banks do in the distribution of 
money, they also do it in much the 
same manner. Whereas bank de- 
posits are made up of dollars and 


G wont your warehouse as you 
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The manufacturer who does not take advantage of 
the services afforded the distribution field by mer- 
chandise warehouses is as far behind the times as 
the man who keeps his money in a jar buried in his 
back yard, ignoring the services of a bank. Effec- 
tive business is impossible without banking; effec- 
tive distribution is impossible without public mer- 
chandise warehousing. 


Merchandise Warehouses .. . 
The “Banks” of Distribution 
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cents, deposits in merchandise 
warehouses are cases and crates of 
all types of commodities. 

Withdrawals both from a bank 
and a merchandise warehouse are 
made by orders to pay. In the case 
of a bank, these orders are checks 
or drafts; in the case of a ware- 
house, they are written orders, or 
letters, wires or cables directing the 
withdrawal of a certain amount of 
merchandise. Some companies even 
supply the warehouse with a list of 
customers (known as the “accredit- 
ed list”) whose orders may be hon- 
ored without referral to the home 
office. The merchandise warehouse 
in withdrawals—and in many other 
instances—provides other service 
not furnished by banks. For the 
warehouse will deliver the goods 
withdrawn to the “payee” by means 
of motor truck, while the holder of 
a check must come to the bank for 
his money. Incidentally, the ware- 
house will also pick up a “deposit” 
within the city. 


Major Functions 


The deposit, or storage, facilities 
merchandise warehouses offer is the 
first of their major functions in the 
process of distribution. Thus pro- 
ducers are prevented from having 
to supply all their storage space at 
factories or under private owner- 
ship or lease elsewhere. They are 
enabled to get, and pay for, just the 
amount of storage space needed at 
a certain time, rather than being 





’ at a distance. 

















obliged to maintain space large 
enough to take care of peak storage 
periods, space which lies partly 
empty for most of the year. 

The second warehouse function is 
that of helping producers meet com- 
petitive distribution conditions. A 
feed - manufacturing company in 
Minnesota recently found itself los- 
ing many of its long-time customers 
The reason, investi- 
gation showed, was simply that 
competitors carrying strategically 
located spot stocks were able to beat 
the Minnesota company on deliv- 
eries by a week or more. 

The answer to such competition, 
in this era of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, is the placing of spot stocks in 
merchandise warehouses so as tod 
permit quick deliveries on even the 
smallest size orders. 

Not only do warehouses allow the 
placing of spot stocks throughout 
the nation, they also make it pos- 
sible for the manufacturer to serve 
his customers as if from his own 
branch houses, and usually at a 
lower cost. : 

Branch houses are cumbersome 
and expensive, representing a lux- 
ury that modern business can ill af- 
ford. Jobs and personnel required 
for branch-house management are 
fixed on an all too permanent basis, 
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regardless of sales and service 
needs of the locality served. To an 
organization that should have only 
sales and promotion problems there 
are added all the complications and 
headaches accompanying the op- 
erating and maintaining of build- 
ings, trucks and shipping facilities, 
thus inevitably impairing sales ef- 
ficiency. The hey-day of the branch 
house is past, “branch house ser- 
vice” offered by warehouses in 
every important city of the land is 
taking its place. 

Warehouses have proved them- 
selves able, in most cases, to do for 
the manufacturer everything his 
own branch house could do in the 
physical distribution of goods (ex- 
cept sell) and to do it, as a rule, 
for less than it would cost him to 
operate a branch, 


Reducing Costs 


The warehouse receives the man- 
ufacturers’ merchandise in carload 
or less-than-carload lots, stores it 
and distributes it as directed. It 
takes orders from the home office, 
salesmen or customers (as the man- 
ufacturer wishes), marks and ships 
the goods (under the manufactur- 
er’s label) on the day the order is 
received, provides store-door de- 
livery where wanted, reports all 
shipments and deliveries as made, 
provides a stock report at the end 


of each month, and makes available - 


almost any other service the manu- 
facturer requests. 

Helping to reduce the cost of dis- 
tribution is the third major func- 
tion of public merchandise ware- 
houses. The economy of branch 
house services is indicated by case 
histories of various manufacturers 
who found themselves unable to 
keep distribution costs down in 
their own branch houses and so 
turned to merchandise warehousing 
and found the answer they’d been 
seeking. One manufacturer, for in- 
stance, was able, by moving his own 
branch house to a warehouse, to 
cut his year’s rent from $79,450 to 
$65,000; his labor costs from $177,- 
850 to $135,840; and, through addi- 
tional savings on insurance, truck- 
ing, electricity, etc., to effect a to- 
tal yearly saving of $84,465, while 
enjoying the same distribution ad- 
vantages. 
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In another case, a smaller manu- 
facturer moved not only his branch 
house, but also some of his man- 
ufacturing space to the warelfouse. 
Whereas in his previous location he 
had paid $10,600 rent, $180 for 
heat, $300 for disposal of refuse, 
$9,000 for trucking to and from 
railroad, and $1,000 for additional 
handling costs, in the warehouse 
(located on a railroad siding) he 
received all this for a flat rent of 
$12,000. In addition, he was able 
to cut his power cost for manufac- 
turing from $5,300 to $3,600 and 
labor costs from $18,800 to $6,600. 
His move into the warehouse saved 
that manufacturer $28,000 a year. 

In addition to providing inexpen- 
sive branch house services and low 
storage costs, merchandise ware- 
houses make it possible for the 
manufacturer to take advantage of 
lower freight rates. The manufac- 
turer who is taking advantage of 
the warehouse’s spot stock or 
branch house services makes all his 
shipments in carload lots, thus es- 
caping the higher |.c.l. rates on in- 
dividual orders. Even if he does not 
use these services, the manufac- 
turer may avoid lI.c.]. rates by rout- 
ing pool car shipments to a cen- 
trally located warehouse. The ware- 
house then, through its traffic de- 
partment, routes local reshipments 
in the most economical and effective 
manner. 

The fourth major service of pub- 
lic merchandise warehouses in the 
process of distribution is to facili- 
tate financing between the time of 
production and the time of con- 


Modern handling equipment facilitates 
deposits and withdrawals of merchan- 
dise at the “banks” of distribution. 





sumption. While finished goods or 
raw materials stored at the manu- 
facturer’s factory or warehouse are 
not recognized as collateral for 
loans, that same goods stored in a 
public merchandise warehouse js 
collateral. 

Whenever goods are placed in 
storage, the warehouse issues itg 
warehouse receipt therefor. These 
receipts are recognized instruments 
of credit, and loans up to a high 
percentage of the value of the com- 
modity stored are granted on them. 

Through these receipts, the ware- 
house helps to make funds easily 
available to manufacturers for 
working capital to meet increased 
production, or to purchase addi- 
tional materials. The merchandise 
warehouseman can save the manu- 
facturer time and worry, assisting 
him materially where the problems 
of restricted or limited capital 
exist. 


Finance Problems 


Carrying this service even a step 
further, some warehouse companies 
have set up- field warehousing 
branches to aid the manufacturer 
with his problems of finance. This 
“field warehouse” is established on 
the manufacturer’s premises and is 
often merely a section of his plant 
or storage space. But it is operated 
by a warehousing firm, goods are 
received, stored and released ac- 
cording to the principles of mer- 
chandise warehousing and ware- 
house receipts are issued for the 
goods thus stored. The manufac- 
turer is enabled thereby to secure 
credit on goods stored on his own 
premises, but under the jurisdiction 
of the warehouseman—credit he 
could not secure on goods which he 
stored himself. 

In addition to performing these 
four major functions in the field of 
distribution—(1) providing stor- 
age space for manufacturers, (2) 
helping producers to meet competi- 
tive distribution conditions,» (3) 
assisting in reducing the cost 
of distribution, (4) facilitating 
financing between the time of pro- 
duction and consumption, public 
merchandise warehouses also afford 
numerous special services to their 
customers. Warehousemen are often 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Cold 
Storage 


LTHOUGH its technical and 
A industrial progress has been 
phenomenally rapid, refrig- 
eration, nevertheless, is one of the 
younger children in the modern 
family of industrial sciences. It is 
one also that faces large and com- 
plex tasks in the future, many of 
which are not yet clearly defined. 
It faces problems not only in basic 
science but also in the innumerable 
phases of application of that sci- 
ence, and in the coordination of 
those applications. 

We are thinking now of refrig- 
eration in the broad scientific 
sense. Warehousing is only one of 
many applications of the science of 
refrigeration, but because it pro- 
tects hundreds of refrigerated and 
frozen products, and will protect 
more and greater amounts in the 
future, it is involved intimately in 
the whole broad subject. 

The warehouseman’s position 
shows him the need of industry co- 
ordination, for quality contro] in 
perishables, for new knowledge and 
general progress. He, himself, has 
large investments in property and 
equipment, he holds large and 
varied inventories over long or 
short periods, his receipts serve to 
guarantee loans, and he knows, as 
do others in the great industrial re- 
lays, that what happens to goods 
before or after they leave his care 
is important to him also, as it is to 
others in the distribution chain and 
to the public. 

In 1941, the late R. H. Switzler, 
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By R. T. PRESCOTT 


Assistant to Director 
The Refrigeration Research Foundation 


president, St. Louis Refrigerating 
and Cold Storage Co., reviewed the 
history of cold storage warehousing 
in an admirable speech before the 
50th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Assn. in Chi- 
cago. So brief is that history that 
he could make excellent use of his 
personal experiences. Here are 
some of the highlights of his talk. 


Historical Data 


The first cold storage warehouse 
in the United States was built in 
1865 in New York. 

The first refrigerator car was 
built in 1868. 

The first shipment of frozen mut- 
ton from New Zealand to England 
was made in 1879. 


@Improved refrigeration tech- 
niques and increased demand for 
cold storage space are expected 
as an aftermath of the war. Tech- 
nical developments during the 
war years have been numerous, 
large, complex and not generally 
known. Many different types of 
products, formerly placed in dry 
storage, are expected to be put 
into cooler space for “better ser- 
vice and maintenance of presale 
merchandise.” 


Cold storage was‘big news at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. A 
new plant had been built there but 
it was destroyed by fire with large 
loss of life and property. 

Prior to 1890 cold storage ware- 
housing was limited and natural 
ice was the refrigerant. Salt was 
added if temperatures lower than 
15 deg. F. were required. 

Mechanical refrigeration came 
into use in the 1890’s and marked 
the beginning of a new era. 

Originally butter, cheese, eggs, 
fish, fruit, and nuts were the only 
commodities stored in quantity. Up- 
ward of 200 kinds of food were be- 
ing stored in 1941. 

Warehouse reporting of holdings 
of butter and eggs was begun by 
10 warehousemen in 1901, and 
within a few years this task was 
assumed by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. In 1931 the list of 
establishments reporting had grown 
to 1484 and coverage had been in- 
creased to include fruits, dairy 
products and poultry and meat 
products. 

Mr. Switzler pointed out the im- 
portant, basic relationship of ware- 
housing to refrigeration progress, 
the extraordinary demands created 
by World War I, the close relation- 
ship of refrigeration to progress of 
the great meat packing and fresh 
fruit, vegetable, poultry, egg and 
fish industries, and he mentioned 
the need for investigation and re- 
search as a means of laying the 
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foundation fcr further progress 
and public service. 

The wide range of industrial uses 
of controlled low temperature was 
the subject of a report made in 1924 
by Walter R. Sanders, associate 
editor, Ice and Refrigeration. This 
report was read by Mr. Switzler ke- 
fore the Fourth International Con- 
gress of Refrigeration in London. 
Mr. Sanders’ report covered the ex- 
pansive frontiers of refrigeration 
applications as they existed then 
and mentioned many of the less well 
known and novel-uses. He listed 
well over 200 businesses and in- 
dustries that were using refrigera- 


tion. Among the 60 refrigeration 
process steps he discussed briefly 
were those used in making baked 
goods, beer, refined oils, rubber 
goods, perfumes, confections, chew- 
ing gum, photographic film, textiles, 
paper, tobacco products and razor 
blades. Many of these products are 
beneficially refrigerated when 
stored, especially over long periods, 
not all, to be sure, but enough to 
support the thesis that refrigerated 
warehousing must advance with all 
industry. 

Those uses and others were com- 
paratively recent in 1924. The in- 
terwar years witnessed new prog- 








‘Meet Major Joppolo 


(He Found ‘A Bell for Adano’) 


Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander 
congratulates Lt. Col. Frank E. Toscani, the 
famed “Major Joppolo” of John Hersey’s novel, 
“A Bell for Adano,” after presenting him with 
the O.B.E. at Caserta, Italy, September, 1945. 
Formal title of the award is “Officer of the 
Most Excellent Order of the British Empire.” 


Lt. Col. Frank E. Toscani, well 
known to the American public from 
the characterization of him as 
“Major Joppolo” in John Hersey’s 
book, “A Bell for Adano,” has be- 
come associated with Santini Bros., 
Inc., New York. He will be gen- 
eral sales manager both of Santini 
Bros. and of United Van Lines in 
New York. 

Col. Toscani was formerly di- 
rector, food supply division, Allied 


Military Government, Italy. An ~° 
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officer on the staff of Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, he was also adviser to the 
chief of the Allied Commission in 
Italy. In these and other capaci- 
ties, he was responsible for the pro- 
vision of food for 25,000,000 per- 
sons. 

In addition to the O.B.E., Col. 
Toscani has been awarded the 
Bronze Star, the Legion of Merit, 
and the European Theater Ribbon 
with arrowhead and five battle 
stars. He is a Commander of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. 


ress, and the developments of Worl 
War II have been numerous, large 
complex, and not generally known, 
Certain large classifications may at © 
least suggest the broadening range, 

One large category is products 
that consist of or contain reactive 
chemicals. For example, storage 
batteries, for various uses, can be 
stored under refrigeration with 
marked improvement in usefulness, 
Biological preparations such ag 
penicillin require controlled tem. 
perature and humidity in storage, 
Recently the critical storage condi- 
tions used in handling whole blood 
during the war were described in a 
British journal. Kodachrome film, 
a comparatively new commodity, 
must be stored with special care; 
above certain ranges of tempera- 
ture and relative humidity it will 
deteriorate rapidly. 

Another large classification is 
those goods whose physical prop- 
erties are affected by temperature. 
Mr. Switzler’s story of the acciden- 
tal discovery of two commodities 
that could be profitably cold-stored 
is worth repeating. 

“One day,” he said in his speech, 
“a man came to me and wanted to 
store 6000 bags of coffee in cold 
storage. I told him that coffee was 
stored in general storage but he 
insisted on my storing it because he 
said his bank demanded our re- 
ceipts to give him a loan. We stored 
the six thousand bags of coffee with 
the result that the loss in weight 
ordinarily suffered in general stor- 
age did not occur in cold storage, 
and the loss of sheen in the coffee 
ordinarily lost was also avoided. 
The cost of storing was saved by 
the non-occurrence of the losses. 

“Another item was patent 
leather. A broker came to us in 
midsummer to store a carload of 
patent leather. He had sold it to 
a shoe manufacturer and the car 
had been shipped by mistake three 
months too soon. It seems that 
patent leather sticks together in hot 
weather. We stored the carload of 
patent leather valued at $75,000 for 
three months and the loss was 
avoided. I have not the slightest 
doubt that there are existing, un- 
known to us at this time, many 
commodities in commerce which 
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@ A proposed merchandise ware- 
house operation requires a sys- 
tematic approach to many rami- 
fied problems that affect overall 
distribution and, in addition, calls 
for coordination and integration 
of departmental viewpoints and 
interests. 





By MILTON GOLDSTEIN 


Traffic Manager 
Serutan Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


N commercial logistics, mer- 
| chandise must be delivered at 
the right place in the right 
quantity at the right time. Where 


distribution is national or at least 
sectional in scope the existence of 
adequate stocks, strategically lo- 
cated, is essential. Proper merchan- 
dise warehousing, therefore, is im- 
portant and the mechanics of 
warehouse selection is a topic worth 
investigating. 

Our formula postulates, first, that 
merchandise must be delivered at 
the right place. The right place, 


other things being equal, is where 


a demand exists or can be created. 
Potential demand is predicated on 
marketing research made privately 
or by governmental or trade asso- 
ciation agencies. This research 
should supply city, county or state 
statistics on consumer population, 
purchasing power, product prefer- 
ence and other pertinent facts. Po- 
tential markets are also predicated, 
in part, on newspaper circulation 
areas and on primary and second- 
ary radio ranges. 

Assuming the existence of an ac- 
tual or potential demand, this fact 
in itself will not make the place 
right; there are other determining 
factors and it is my purpose to dis- 
cuss, as specifically as possible, 
these other factors in relation to 
warehouse selection. A sales area, 
it should be remembered, will not 
necessarily conform to a geographi- 
cal area defined by transportation 
“rate-breaking” points, but if our 
overall study is favorable to a ware- 
house operation our choice implies 
the agreement of the right place, 
right quantity and right time. 

The suggestion for the establish- 
ment of a merchandise warehouse 
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may originate with top manage- 
ment or in the sales, production, 
traffic, credit or other department. 
The originator of such a plan may 
be thinking in terms of more eco- 
nomical and efficient distribution or, 
on the other hand, may be actuated 
by personal or departmental self- 
interest. The production manager, 
for example, may be influenced by 
space and personnel considerations 
and want merely a. place to unload 
part of his production. The credit 
man’s primary interest may be in 
taking some of the load off his bill- 
ing department and in having in- 
voices paid more promptly. But 
irrespective of where, how or why 
such a plan originates all depart- 
ments eventually will be concerned 
and it is the task of traffic manage- 
ment to coordinate and integrate 
the interests of each. 


Sales Records 


Let us take a theoretical case and 
assume that the desirability of a 
warehouse operation is to be in- 
vestigated. Information derived 
from shipping and sales records 
covering a 30-day period discloses 
that 23 percent of all shipments, 
amounting to 26 percent of the to- 
tal number of pieces and 27 percent 
of the total weight shipped, might 
advantageously be handled through 
a merchandise warehouse located, 
let us say, in Chicago. Our pre- 
liminary study reveals also that of 
this 23 percent, 40 percent of the 


shipments are going to one sales 


territory. Such a test should pref- 
erably be made during a period of 
maximum activity, in which case 
the forthcoming statistics, when 
used as a multiplying factor, will 
tend to inflate estimated annual 
costs. Over estimation of costs, 
however, is preferable to under 
estimation. In making this pre- 
liminary check, the punch card sys- 
tem can be used advantageously, 
since later on it will enable speedy 
comparisons with actual operating 
figures. 

The costs of physical distribution 
beyond the “rate breaking” bound- 
aries of a particular market must 
be carefully weighed. Let us assume 
that in servicing the state of Michi- 
gan, a “break even” point, on the 
basis of existing shipping arrange- 
ments from New York City, is 
Grand Rapids; this fact is to be 
considered in relation to shipping 
by carload to Chicago and l.c.l. be- 
yond. However, since Grand Rapids 
is to be considered as part of the 
Detroit sales territory, the addi- 
tional cost of servicing the entire 
state from a mid-western location 
does not warrant dividing the state 
for shipping purposes. 

Transit time is of great impor- 
tance, particularly to the sales and 
credit departments, and statistics 
on all available means of transpor- 
tation must be developed for the 
purpose of comparison with the 
known or estimated transit time 
from the contemplated warehouse. 
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Since our previous study has dis- 
closed that 40 percent of sales are 
made at the proposed location, let 
us say a saving in transit time 
amounting to from three days up- 
ward is disclosed. 


Our next step is the compilation 
of transportation costs for our as- 
sumed volume of distribution, pres- 
ent costs of shipping from the 
plant, l.c.l., or otherwise, being com- 
pared with shipping carload to Chi- 
cago with l.c.l., beyond. 

Results thus far can be tabulated. 
Figures should be taken for indi- 
vidual shipments during the test 
sales period and then accumulated 
for each state or sales territory. 
Such a compilation can follow a 
sales report outline. In our theo- 
retical case, the following results 
were obtained. 


. Direct shipping costs..... $1,600 
C.1.—Warehouse—l.c.l. ...$1,400 


- 


Net saving on transporta- 
RT ASE SS ia $ 200 
. Number of sales territories 
reflecting savings ........ 11 
. Number of sales territories 
showing increased sales 
a NS i eee hn a ee 12 
. Number of sales territories 
eliminated on cost basis. . 6 
7. Number of sales territories 
which can be carried only 
on service basis.......... 6 


oo - 


for) 


Our compilation indicates, among 
other things, a saving of $200 per 
month in transportation costs. 
Items 4 to 7, inclusive, affecting the 
disposition of sales territories, ex- 
press decisions based on the pre- 
liminary studies already outlined 











Use a Warehouse: 
Not a Box Car 


Public merchandise warehouses pro- 
vide the only immediate means of eas- 
ing the shortage of box cars on Ameri- 
can railroads, it was stated recently 
by Charles Milbauer, traffic manager, 
National Sugar Refining Co., and chair- 
man, transportation committee. Ware- 
housemen’s Assn. of the Port of New 
York, Inc. 


“There is only one way of easing the 
car shortage: prompt unloading,” Mr. 
Millbauer said. “Where such unload- 
ing creates storage or distribution 
problems, the merchandise warehouses 
are ready to bear the burden for ship- 
per, producer and consumer. 


“Don’t use a box car for a ware- 
house. American railroads, staggering 
under the sudden demands of indus- 
trial reconversion, foreign relief ship- 
ments and continued military needs, 
today operate 12,500 fewer box cars 
than they did in 1943. They have no 
room left for storage space.” 





and reached in inter-departmental 
conferences. 

Our next step is to determine 
what merchandise can best be dis- 
tributed througn the proposed 
warehouse. Naturally, the volume 
of sales, the unit quantity of each, 
transportation costs, advertising 
and selling costs, size and density 
characteristics, etc., will affect this 
determination. So also will pack- 
ing and packaging, the number of 
differently sized containers, carload 
mixtures and Rule 10 applications, 
together with the possibility of 
stop-off privileges in connection 
with other wareliouses. Nor can 








Factors in Warehouse Selection 


— 


. Clarify reasons for a suggested 
warehouse operation in respect to 
overall effect. 


i) 


. Ascertain through sales and ship- 
ping records the volume of sales, 
expressed in dollars and tonnage, 
being shipped into territories at or 
adjacent to proposed location. 


3. Collate over a period of time pres- 
ent transportation costs for the pur- 
pose of comparing with costs of 
shipping carload to proposed loca- 
tion with l.c.l. beyond. 


4. Make comparative studies in tran- 
sit time. 

5. Gather complete and accurate data 
on transportation costs to proposed 








location and determine “rate-break- 
ing” points. Tabulate results. 

6. Prepare specifications covering ser- 
vices proposed warehouse should 
render. 

- Investigate by letter relative costs 
and merits of warehouses available 
at proposed location. 

8. With returns from letter survey in 
hand, consider desirability of utiliz- 
ing services of a public warehouse, 
a private warehouse or a branch 
warehouse. Tabulate results. 

9. Personally visit likely warehouses 
to check all facilities. 

10. Contact traffic managers shipping 
to same location with view to bene- 
fiting from their experience and to 
possible pool car operations. 


“I 


we overlook the seasonal aspect of 
some merchandise, nor the posgi- 
bility of freezing or physical 
changes resulting from temperature 
variations. Problems incidental ty 
broken-stock shipments to small re. 
tailers also must be kept in mind. 

There is also display and other 
advertising matter to be shipped. 
Sometimes this can be forwarded in 
the shipping package; sometimes it 
must be forwarded separately. The 
quantity varies with the account. 
One type goes to chain stores, an- 
other type to wholesalers and retail- 
ers. In considering the merchan- 
dise warehouse, its ability and will- 
ingness to distribute such advertis- 
ing and display material as may be 
necessary to tie-in with radio, 
newspaper and other forms of ad- 
vertising should not be overlooked. 

Our next problem is the overall 
service our contemplated warehouse 
is to render. We may wish to pat- 
tern this service after the existing 
set-up at the plant shipping point. 
Competition may necessitate a con- 
siderable sales force. Perhaps it 
will be advantageous to have the 
sales department housed in ware- 
house. The determination of the 
extent to which a merchandise 
warehouse can act on behalf of the 
manufacturer or shipper is ex- 
tremely important. Warehouses 
can render invaluable services in 
receiving and shipping, storage, in- 
ventory maintenance, billing, ar- 
ranging transportation and cus- 
tomer pick-up, prepaying freight, 
collecting, c.o.d. deliveries, and 
other functions. 

When we have developed specifi- 
cations covering the warehouse ser- 
vices to be rendered, we are ready 
to proceed with a survey of facili- 
ties at the contemplated location. 
Letters of inquiry should describe 
the goods, sizes and weights, dimen- 
sions, tonnage, values, container 
sizes and the expected monthly sales 
volume and turnover. While this 
survey is being made, it is advis- 
able to check with traffic managers 
who are warehousing in the same 
location. Such a step, for example, 
may lead to the use of pool cars 
and possibly to the use of a particu- 
lar warehouse. 

Let us suppose now that our sur- 
vey is productive of returns from 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Taking the Warehouse to the Goods 


HIPPING, insurance, ware- 
S housing and many other 

charges peculiar to distribu- 
tion vitally affect competitive 
prices. The spotting of a varied 
inventory at strategic points to 
meet consumer demand usually ties 
up considerable capital. Often the 
greater part of this frozen cash can 
be recovered for credit use by 
pledging warehouse receipts for 
spot stocks stored in reputable 
warehouses. 

Organizations having their own 
branches or having appointed dis- 
tributors in different localities with 
their own storage facilities seldom 
make use of public warehouses. 
They maintain a sufficient force at 
each location not only for sales and 
customer contact but also for stor- 
age and shipping. Such operators 
will find that field warehousing in 
many cases is a valuable credit in- 
strument. Through the medium of 
inventory financing most of their 
warehouse stock held for consumer 
demand can be collateralized. 


Many Benefits 


Briefly stated, the function of 
field warehousing permits the estab- 
lishment of a public warehouse op- 
eration on the premises of the bor- 
rower thus eliminating the neces- 
sity of transferring the merchan- 
dise from its existing location to a 
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@ Inventory financing is a versa- 
tile and economical means of con- 
verting frozen assets to liquid 
credit through the establishment 
of a warehouse operation on the 
borrower's premises. 


By JOHN J. McMACKIN 


Vice President 
Tidewater Field Warehouses, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


public warehouse. The cost in most 
cases is very reasonable and the 
advantages to be derived from its 
use are many. 

Manufacturing concerns often 
avail themselves of field warehous- 
ing as a means of setting yearly 
quotas for their distributors’ ter- 
ritories and for maintaining regu- 
lar shipments against these quotas. 
The manufacturer thus is enabled 
to adjust his production schedule 
and plan his work better in the fac- 
tory. If the distributor is not con- 
nected in any way with the manu- 
facturer but merely has been re- 
tained to represent him, arrange- 
ments can be made with the dis- 
tributor’s bank whereby the manu- 
facturer agrees to reimburse the 
bank for any merchandise remain- 
ing unsold at the end of the annual 


period. The distributor thus is en- 
abled to obtain a large percentage 
of the value of the manufactured 
products from the bank on a field 
warehouse receipt basis and can 
make immediate payment for his 
goods. 

This in no way interferes with 
the usual course of the distributor’s 
activities, inasmuch as each unit is 
sold it is released from the field 
warehouse upon payment to the 
bank of the proportionate loan 
value. This procedure enables the 
distributor to maintain a complete 
inventory of the manufacturer’s 
products available for his require- 
ments. Working capital ordinarily 
tied-up in heavy inventory holdings 
and a rapid turnover through sales 
is realized. 


Credit Medium 


Inventory financing frequently is 
used by manufacturers as a credit 
protection medium and, also, as an 
added sales inducement. Take as 
an example, a can manufacturer, 
part of whose customers buy in car- 
load lots. During the course of the 
packing season, three, four, or more 
purchases of this kind might be 
made by each account. Under these 
conditions, arrangements can be 
made whereby at the beginning of 
the season the can manufacturer 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Warehousing is an integral part 
of distribution .. . 


“,..A friendly greeting and an occas- 
sional cigar will go a long way...” 


AREHOUSING, as far as 

\ \ our company is concerned, 

is an integral part of dis- 
tribution. And what is distribu- 
tion? “It includes everything that 
happens from the time products are 
manufactured until delivery is 
made to the customer,” we tell our 
salesmen. 

Since delivery to customers from 
public merchandise warehouses 
totaled 35 percent of all our sales, 
in 1940, the last “normal” prewar 
year, warehousing is a_ subject 
which we want our salesmen to un- 
derstand when thinking of dis- 
tribution. We like to emphasize 
statistics concerning our warehous- 
ing system, the reasons we use 
public merchandise warehouses, the 
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. - « In fact, as we look toward 
the development and expansion of our business, we 
consider the subject of warehousing to be one of 
ever increasing importance for several reasons. 


methods by which we select them, 
and what makes the warehouse op- 
eration “tick.” 

In 1940 we had stocks in public 
merchandise warehouses in 25 prin- 
cipal centers of distribution. In 
addition, of course, we maintained 
stocks at each factory. We defined 
as “active warehouses” those which 
had a turnover of 600,000 Ib. or 
more annually, or about two and 
one-half carloads a month. Actu- 
ally, warehouse operations can be 
maintained on a lower volume, i.e., 
at a seasonal warehouse, or at one 
where products handled originate 
at a single factory. 

Naturally, some warehouses had 
a much larger turnover than others. 
However, those at the bottom of the 
list in activity were all relatively 
new projects and were restricted to 
gas ranges only. We expect to de- 
velop most of these into “active” 
warehouses now that the war is 
over. In fact, as we look toward the 
development and expansion of our 
business, we consider the subject of 
warehousing to be one of ever in- 
creasing importance. 


Spot Demands 


Why do we use public merchan- 
dise warehouses? Our basic rea- 
son is to assure the availability of 
“spot stocks” to retailers when they 
need them. Today’s customers, as 
has so often been said, “want what 
they want when they want it.” If 
we cannot take care of these de- 
mands as they arise, we lose busi- 
ness. 

The potential volume of “pick- 
ups” by dealers in or immediately 
adjacent to the warehouse city is a 


By W. C. TIRRELL 


General Traffic Manager 
Florence Stove Co. 
Gardner, Mass. 


dominant factor determining the 
location of a warehouse stock on our 
distribution map. Some dealers 
call in at the warehouse to take de 
livery with their own trucks, even 
from distances of 50 miles. To 
keep such pickup customers happy 
and to expedite deliveries to all 
dealers in the trading area are the 
prime purposes of warehousing. 

It takes 25 to 35 local dealers 
making regular pick-ups to produce 
an active stock turnover. Such ac- 
tivity permits frequent carload 
shipments to the warehouse to keep 
the stock in balance. Shipping in 
carload lots expedites deliveries to 
the distribution point, and gives us 
the advantage of carload rates. To 
the extent that we can plan to load 
cars to capacity, freight costs are 
often further reduced. In the final 
analysis, it is the savings on car- 
load freight over less-than-carload 
freight that make it possible to 
offer our dealers the advantage of 
a local stock at a price in line with 
the cost to them of direct factory 
shipments. Warehousing alone 
often makes these savings possible. 

Public warehouses specializing in 
general merchandise are generally 
selected to handle our line. We 
have found it impractical to run 
our own stock, except stocks on the 
same premises as our division 
offices. We try to select the particu- 
lar warehouse from which we can 


(Continued on page 56) 
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AREHOUSING costs soar when manual methods are 

used to handle incoming and outgoing merchandise. It 

has been demonstrated both by the armed forces and by 

enterprising civilian warehousemen that modern mechanical 

materials handling equipment will move merchandise in and 

out of a warehouse more rapidly, more safely, and more 
economically. 


The “In” and “Out” of Warehousing 


ments, precedents which 

have been established in the 
warehousing industry for years are 
being set aside as obsolete. 

The successful establishment of 
globe-girdling Army and Navy sup- 
ply lines called for a new concep- 
tion of warehousing, and for a tre- 
mendous increase in the speed with 
which materials were received, 
stored, and reshipped. 

The armed forces started with 
the old methods. Although they 
had plenty of labor and plenty of 
two and four wheel hand trucks, 
they soon bogged down. Cars start- 
ed to accumulate so rapidly that de- 
murrage became a problem, and em- 
bargoes were imminent. 


Bu. of wartime develop- 


Materials Handling 


At this point, a survey showed 
that 85 percent of the warehousing 
problem was the handling of mate- 
rials. An effort was made to re- 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 


Materials Handling Consultant 


duce the number of handlings in 
order to speed loading and unload- 
ing. This, in turn, brought about 
a simplification of paper work, 
eliminated many useless tallies, rec- 
ords, etc., and exposed methods 
which were wasting money, time 
and space. 

Methods and procedures used by 
the armed forces have been written 
up in manuals and magazine ar- 
ticles, and have been discussed in 
lectures. They are available to in- 
dustry as a whole. However, there 
is a tendency on the part of the 
public warehousing industry and 
stevedoring companies to feel that 
methods used by the armed forces 
were not economical, that they were 
possible only because of large scale 
operation, and that they will not fit 
into our normal economy. 

The result is that no action is be- 
ing taken to apply these fundamen- 


tal principles on a large scale in in- 
dustrial plant warehouses, public 
warehouses, steamship companies, 
docks, etc. 

The writer was closely associated 
with the development of Army and 
Navy methods, and feels that it can 
be said, without possibility of con- 
tradiction, that if these methods 
and principles are thoroughly stud- 
ied, and then applied to regular op- 
erations of stevedoring, warehous- 
ing, transportation and shipping, 
they can be profitably employed in 
the normal course of business. 


Great Economies 


The reason for so broad a state- 
ment is the fact that some indus- 
trial and warehouse managers have 
started to employ these methods on 
postwar operations. They find that 
they are effecting tremendous sav- 
ings, which they feel can be in- 
creased as soon as they can obtain 
further cooperation from other 


The canned milk inverter, shown in action below, is a practical solution to the problem of warehousing evap- 
orated milk. Cans of milk in storage must be inverted periodically to delay harmful cream separation changes. 
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managers. Executives who are re- 
luctant to accept new methods are 
weak links in the integrated overall 
system of distribution. 

Most people feel that a warehouse 
is a repository within a confined or 
enclosed area for the handling of 
what is loosely termed “merchan- 
dise.” This leads to the conception 
of a public warehouse facility only. 
It must be remembered that any- 
where goods are made or sold, there 
must be storage space, and storage 
space means warehousing. 

We have industrial warehouses 
within plants. We have transporta- 
tion company warehouses for hold- 
ing shipments. We have railroad 
warehouses for receiving and de- 
livering shipments. We have piers 
and transit sheds for the same pur- 
pose. We have lumber storage 
yards and building supply ware- 
houses. We have outside terminal 
facilities, stock piles and many 
similar repositories, which are in 
reality warehouses. 


Rehandling 


In each of these warehouses, 
materials must be received, hand- 
ied before being placed in storage, 
and rehandled at the time of ship- 
ment. ' 

Public warehousemen, and those 
in industry with the problem of re- 
ceiving and storing supplies should 
make an analysis of operations. 
Questions such as the following 
should be considered. 

1. How long does it take to un- 
load a box car of lumber of random 
widths and lengths, five’s and bet- 
ter, figuring the time on a man- 
hour basis? 


2. How long does it take to un- 
load a car load of approximately 
2000 cases of canned goods, and 
place them in storage, without me- 
chanical equipment, figuring the 
time on a man-hour basis? 

8. How long would this latter op- 
eration take if conveyors were 
used? 

4. How long would it take if fork 
trucks and pallets were used? 

5. If hand operations are used, 
how much does cost increase for 
handling into storage, and handling 
out of storage, after a height of five 
feet is reached? 
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Ordnance Award 


The first U. S. Naval Ordnance De- 
velopment Award ever to be conferred 
west of the Atlantic coast, and the third 
in the nation, was presented to Automa- 
tic Transportation Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of electric materials handling 
equipment, a division of Yale and 
Towne Mfg. Co. recently. Automatic 
won the award for the development of 
explosion-proof materials handling 
equipment used for moving and storing 
munitions. 





6. What is the maximum height 
that a man will stack without hav- 
ing assistance on the upper tiers? 

7. How many men are used in 
unloading crews handling boxed or 
carton materials? 

8. How long does it take for 
elevators to travel between floors? 

9. Is there interference on the 
receiving platform because the 
same platform is used for loading 
out? 

10. Are materials handled only 
once from the time they are taken 
out of the car until they are placed 
in storage, and are they inter- 
rupted in their flow by cross traffic, 
by interference with operations be- 
tween the point of unloading and 
the point of storage, or by the 
necessity of waiting for elevators to 
travel between floors? 

11. Would a rearrangement of 
storage space permit the use of con- 
veyors for continuous flow of mate- 
rials, either for horizontal travel or 


One efficient method of unloading box 
cars employs the coordinated efforts 
both of a belt and a roller conveyor. 








for elevating and lowering betwee 
floors? 

12. Would relocation of a doo 
facilitate the flow of materials ang 
reduce the time of traveling from 
point of storage to point of ship 
ping, or vice versa? 

These are only a few of the mane 
questions that can be set up as a 
basis of analysis for a_ business, 
Analysis of each operation is neces. 
sary, but the general statement can 
be made that if studies will be un- 
dertaken of the flow of materials 
through the processes of handling, 
transportation and storage, savings 
can be effected. If there is no one 
available in an organization to make 
such an analysis, it would be well to 
investigate the possibility of em- 
ploying the services of well-qualified 
consultants. 


Manpower + 


In a previous article in this 
magazine, we revealed how one 
large company was able to effect 
economies in the loading and un- 
loading of lumber. This company 
cut the time necessary to handle a 
car load from 24 man hours to 1% 
man hours. 

Another installation, of an over- 
head crane, reduced the time need- 
ed for unloading steel bars from 
cars to warehouse from 32 man 
hours to two man hours. 

Another plant was able to reduce 
the time used in unloading a car of 
castings from 32 man hours to 
three man hours. In the same plant, 
as the result of an analysis, certain 
metals were received in palletized 
unit loads in gondola cars. Many 
thousands of dollars were saved not 
only for the plant receiving the 
goods, but for the shipper as well. 
With the previous method, up to 
i28 man hours were required to 
unload the car. With the new 
method, the required time is 12 man 
hours. 

Stacking of supplies in ware- 
houses, and the handling of heavy 
cases within warehouses, can be 
made faster, safer and more eco- 
nomical through the use of me- 
chanical equipment. It is not al- 
Ways necessary to make an elabo- 
rate installation. A proper analysis 
of operations sometimes will un- 
cover this fact. 
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Public warehousing is a major link in the chain of dis- 
tribution. Like all of the other links, it is interdepen- 
dent; it could not function without the others, nor they 
without it; for all phases of modern distribution are 


integral parts of a whole. 


TRANSPORTATION 


PACKING 
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FINANCE 
INSURANCE 


MARKETING 


MAINTENANCE 











Transportation and public warehousing are inseparable. By intelligent 
use of public warehouses transportation costs can be held down. The 
difference between carload and I.c.|. freight rates may be eliminated 
through the use of pool or consolidated car shipments; the spread between 
through freight rates and the combination of two or more local rates 
can be offset; storage in transit privileges can be used to advantage in 
a number of ways. Better trucking and delivery rates often are obtain- 
able through public warehouses, as also are combination rail and water 
rates in many lecalities. 


Handling adds nothing to a product except cost. Most public warehouse- 
men are handling experts. Their use of mechanical handling equipment 
and the special facilities at their disposal expedites shipments and lowers 
costs of overall distribution. 


Packing and Packaging are integral services of public warehouses, which 
provide expert packing, crating and cooperage accommodations for cus- 
tomers, not only for air, highway, rail and water transportation, but 
also for special handling and mailing operations for parcel post and 
express shipments. 


Finance is a basic part of merchandise warehousing. When goods are in 
custody of a licensed bailee (a public warehouseman) whose negotiable 
and non-negotiable receipts qualify for discount, the products in public 
storage are as good as cash in the bank. 


Insurance is important during all stages of distribution, particularly 
during the storage stage, if the stored goods are to be used as collateral. 
Up-to-date general merchandise warehouses provide the lowest insur- 
ance ratings for any stored goods. 


Marketing would be chaotic and costly without public merchandise and 
refrigerated warehouses. They make possible the orderly marketing of 
raw materials, finished products and miscellaneous supplies by acting as 
assemblers and preservers. They are the reservoirs of surplus com- 
modities, and release shipments both to central and diversified markets 
pe industrial users as required by ever-changing distribution 
conditions. 


Service and Maintenance constitutes the essence of modern public ware- 
housing. The handling, packing and packaging, finance, insuring and 
preservation of commodities in distribution are all services rendered 
by public warehouses, which by these and other means help maintain the 
even flow of goods in transportation and thus make possible efficient 
and economical marketing. 





The charts reproduced on these pages, indicating that 

warehousemen will spend more money for all types of 

equipment in 1946 in order to provide more efficient 

service, are part of a survey of warehouse expenditures 

conducted exclusively for DISTRIBUTION AGE by Ross 

Federal Research Corp. Information used in compiling 

these charts is based upon records provided by respon- 

dents, and has been checked and supplemented by gov- 

ernment statistics and personal interviews with many CARRIED BY AVERAGE 
leading executives in the warehousing industry. WAREHOUSE 
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For UNRRA, for stockpiling of strategic materials, for the Holding and Reconsign- 


ment Depots, the Quartermaster Corps, Army Engineers and Navy Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts more storage space is needed than is now being used. But 
federal need of public warehousing space is likely to decrease sharply during the 





tal is that the need for ware- 
housing facilities by federal 
agencies i§ steadily decreasing. 
This contraction includes the trend 
in the army and navy as well as 
among civilian agencies. It is pre- 
dicted that need of storage space 
will continue to dwindle over the 
next 18 months or two years. The 
general impression is that public 
warehousemen in the near future 
will have to hunt for non-govern- 
ment customers. 

However, there are two excep- 
tions: the Department of Agricul- 
ture may be compelled to obtain 
storage space for the produce which 
it will have to take over as a result 
wf its policy to subsidize certain 


QO F FICIAL opinion in the Capi- 


‘crops. The other exception included 


the many specialties which must be 
stored by the War Assets Corp., or 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
or the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration, jointly, severally, or sep- 
arately. It is a matter of daily 
clarification to determine with 
whom or with what one is to deal 
in the matter of war surpluses. In- 
cluded in the surplus property, 
which is coming to light, are quan- 
tities of furs, and other merchan- 
dise, which must be warehoused in 
cold storage, or must be preserved 
under other special conditions. 
These things will be stored in pub- 
lic warehouses. 

In summarizing official opinion, 
which may not be attributed to any 
specific person, it may interest in- 
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next 18 months. 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


Washington Correspondent 


dustry to know that competent 
Washington officials make much of 
the fact that no new public facili- 
ties, of any noteworthy nature, have 
been developed because of the war 
at ports, especially in the east. 
The prevalent idea is that Pacific 
and Gulf ports came out of the war 
with somewhat better facilities, and 
that Washington officials think 
some of the principal Atlantic 
ports have the most dilapidated 
structures in the country. 


War Facilities 


It is pointed out that warehouses 
and other waterfront storage facili- 
ties built during the war for the 
army and navy in all probability 
will be retained by the service or- 
ganizations for a long time. There 
is stress on the need for new facili- 
ties. There are indications that 
some Government officials may be- 
come vocal about a plan to build 
public warehouses and dockside fa- 
cilities at easfern ports, as part of 
a great federal public works. They 
think something should be done to 
adjust the present control of ware- 
housing at ports, especially eastern 
ports, to enable the federal Govern- 
ment to Have a voice in the regula- 
tion and control which now is ex- 
clusive authorit¥Y of municipalities 
and states. 


It seems to be the thought that 
the export development, which is 
just around the corner, according 
to Washington ideas, may suffer 
severely for lack of adequate facili- 
ties, and proper regulation. The 
fear is that the dead hand of cer- 
tain vested interests, such as mort- 
gagors, banks, insurance companies, 
etc., may act as a drag, and. block 
the installation of new facilities 
urgently required, and which are 
regarded as more assured of pro- 
vision if the warehouse industry it- 


- self could go ahead without the 


drag. It should not be regarded as 
entirely improbable that, in the 
course of time, these issues may be 
forced upon Congress for attention 
by interested Government officials. 

It is repeatedly pointed out that 
the bulk of warehousing facilities 
built with Government funds dur- 
ing the war are inland. Many of 
these facilities are so remote from 
the arteries of trade that generally 
they are not useful commercially. 
In discussions here, they use as the 
ultimate horrible example of a 
warehouse built somewhere near 
the Capital, in Virginia, below Ar- 
lington, which even an official in- 
terested in warehousing has not 
been able to find. Obviously, the 
military rejoinder is that it was 
well-hidden as a military measure. 

Generally speaking, it is held that 
there is a surplus of warehousing 
facilities belonging to government 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Warehousing 


Warehouses create values by permitting the shipment of goods in quantity to a 
market area, and by providing a convenient source of stock for local merchants. 


\ N ] AREHOUSING or storage 
has always been regarded 
as a very important func- 
tion of distribution. It is an ac- 
tivity absolutely essential to mod- 
ern methods of producing manufac- 
tured products and is vital likewise 
to the distribution of agricultural 
products. In fact, both manufac- 
tured and agricultural products 
may be stored many times during 
their distribution in order to make 
adjustments between irregularities 
in production and demand. There 
are other reasons also for storage 
and warehousing which have arisen 
with the development of extensive 
commercial and territorial division 
of labor as well as mass methods of 
manufacture, 


Warehouse Services 


It may be said that the services 
of public warehouses are the result 
of the development of industrial so- 
ciety with all its complexities and 
interdependence, specialization, and 
systems of exchange. To keep pace 
with industrial and commercial de- 
mands for something more than 
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simple storage the public warehous- 
ing industry has constantly develop- 
ed and expanded its services until 
it has reached the position it oc- 
cupies today as one of the most im- 
portant agencies in distribution. 

The more important reasons why 
there is a need for storage and, 
consequently, the services of the 
public warehousing industry, may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. To equalize seasonal produc- 
tion and more or less uniform con- 
sumption. 

2. To equalize uniform produc- 
tion and seasonal consumption. 

3. Because of roundabout meth- 
ods of production and the inability 
of producers to maintain perfect 
balance between supply and de- 
mand. 

The need and demahd for storage 
arises as soon as more goods of any 
sort are produced than can be im- 
mediately consumed. This has al- 
ways been so. The principle of 
simple storing, holding, and pre- 
serving goods between thé time of 
their production and their use is as 
old as man. But Warehousing as a 
commercial enterprise is of com- 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Professor, Transportation and Industry 
College of Business Administration 
The University of Texas 


paratively modern origin. As H.A 
Haring stated in this publication 
many years ago: “Warehousing is 
more than mere preserving. Ware 
housing implies storage, but ware 
housing connotes the additional ele. 
ment of trade and profit. Ware 
housing is storing for the purpose 
of commercial gain.” That is, 
“commercial gain” to the storers 
afising out of the fact that added 
value has been given to their goods 
by virtue of their being held ina 
warehouse for a period of time, 
Wealth results from such an opera 
tion. 


Time Value 


In economic terms, warehousing 
creates “time values” for the goods 
stored. The primary function of 
warehousing is storing; and this 
together with the other incidental 
and minor functions performed by 
various types of public warehouses 
endows goods with enhanced values. 
Stored goods represent surplus 
wealth, but unless the _ surplus, 
through warehousing operations, 
will increase in value by reason of 
the storage, it will not be stored. 
Modern warehousing creates values 
in goods which are in excess of con- 
sumers’ immediate needs, and 
which are of small value at the 
moment, by preserving them until 


_ they can be used. 


This economic service of the pub- 
lic warehousing industry is particu- 
larly important in handling agri- 
cultural products. Here a fluctuat- 
ing supply and demand cause 4a 
heavy storing of commodities, fol- 
lowed by slower withdrawal until 
the quantity in storage is nearly or 
entirely depleted. To a large extent 
warehousing equalizes the relations 
between supply and demand for 
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Creates Values 


Warehousing is more than mere preserving. Warehousing implies storage, but 
warehousing connotes the additional element of trade and profit. Warehousing is 
storing for the purpose of commercial gain, that is. commercial gain to the storage 
arising out of the fact that added value has been given to their goods by being 
held in a warehouse for a period of time. Wealth results from such an operation. 


agricultural products, preserves 
them from damage and deteriora- 
tion, and reduces waste. 

For manufactured products ware- 
housing performs a like economic 
service by making it possible to 
smooth out seasonal or other ir- 
regularities in manufacturing. 
With few exceptions, manufactur- 
ers are able to control their produc- 
tion. For them it is consumption 
which shows seasonal or other 
variations. Theoretically, manufac- 
turers’ production ought to continue 
at a fairly even pace during a year, 
or from year to year, since con- 
tinuous production is essential for 
most of these producers. For the 
manufacturer with a large fixed in- 
vestment in buildings and equip- 
ment uninterrupted operation is the 
keynote of manufacturing profits. 


Seasonal Products 


Makers 6f goods which are not 
in demand evenly throughout the 
year, or manufacturers who have 
not been able to diversify their 
production so as to overcome sea- 
sonal demand, have had to choose 
between irregular operation and 
regular operation combined with 
warehousing of their output until 
the seasonal demand arises. Pub- 
lic warehousing enters here to play 
a most important part in the pro- 
duction and distribution of these 
seasonal products. 

Public warehouses permit manu- 
facturers to reduce the amount of 
Storage space required at their 
plants and thus to reduce invest- 
ment. As goods are produced they 
are shipped to general merchandise 
warehouses to be carried as spot 
stocks close to their ultimate desti- 
nation. This method of storage is 
especially valuable in the case of 
seasonal products where factory 
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storage would be an idle invest- 
ment during the greater part of 
the year. Among the largest users 
of public merchandise warehouses 
are those manufacturers whose pro- 
duction is seasonal. It is generally 
admitted that from an investment 
point of view, it is not advisable 
for manufacturers of seasonal prod- 
ucts to provide all their own stor- 
age space and facilities, either at 
the factory or elsewhere. 

Since warehousing tends to pre- 
vent irregularity in manufacturing, 
it promotes regularity of employ- 


‘ment by reducing seasonal lay-offs 


of labor. Wherever the use of the 
country’s warehousing facilities 
smooths out production peaks and 
valleys and induces evenness of out- 
put throughout the year, it helps 
labor. 

4. Where there is a surplus pro- 
duction of a perishable agricultural 


commodity in one locality and con- 
sumption of the surplus takes place 
in another or many other localities. 
Public warehouses, particularly cold 
storage warehouses, promote order- 
ly distribution of perishable agri- 
cultural products. Producers of 
agricultural products are generally 
disassociated from consumers, since 
the latter, both household and in- 
dustrial, have become concentrated 
to such an extent in certain parts 
of the country that only a very 
small part of the agricultural prod- 
ucts demanded by them can be pro- 
duced nearby. 


Consumer Demand 


5. Because of the irregularity of 
consumer demand. Demand for 
products sold both to household con- 
sumers and industrial users is not 

(Continued on page 71) 


A graphic example of value creation within a warehouse is the maturing of alco- 


holic beverages. 


Liquor actually gains intrinsic worth on the warehouse floor. 














Problems and Opportunities 


HE public warehousing in- 
dustry exists to accomodate 
other businesses, and to fa- 
cilitate the distribution of a great 
variety of products. A national 
distributor naturally looks to public 
warehousemen for aid in develop- 
ing markets, in obtaining favorable 
freight rates, and for a variety of 
services and facilities that contrib- 
ute to more efficient and economical 
distribution. For years, manufac- 
turers have concentrated on pro- 
duction; now they are becom- 
ing distribution-minded, particular- 
ly with respect to costs and ser- 
vices. 

When a national distributor 
scrutinizes the public warehousing 
industry, he finds many things not 
to his liking. He wants fairly uni- 
form storage conditions and meth- 
ods of handling. He finds ware- 
houses, good, bad and indifferent, 
but no uniform standard. Space 
utilization and storage and hand- 
ling methods differ widely and re- 
sult in chaotic rate structures for 
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which he cannot see any real justi- 
fication. He is faced with widely 
varying storage costs in the same 
city under what seemingly are sim- 
ilar conditions. He wonders what 
rate could be quoted under the most 
efficient operating conditions. Some- 
times, he cannot help but wonder 
whether he could do the job more 
economically himself. 


Many Records 


If he is dealing with a dozen to 
a hundred public warehousemen, he 
is more than likely to have to handle 
a dozen to a hundred different kinds 
of documents. They will differ 
from warehouse to warehouse, not 
only in content and meaning, but 
in form, size, color and number of 


This three part War Department shipping document replaced 10 forms. Final docu- 
ments accompany the shipment. Time and manpower are saved by the elimination 
of tally-in, tally-out, and packing list forms. Receivers can identify every item 
easily and accurately. Copying errors are avoided through one time duplication. 


copies. His problems of control, 
accounting and consolidation are 
multiplied many times. He may 
think that he can overcome this by 
“buying” warehousing through one 
of the several public warehousing 
“groups” or “chains” and placing 
all his business with group mem- 
bers. If so, he is doomed to dis- 
appointment. He will find that these 
organizations are excellent associa- 
tions for getting business but that 
they still have to develop a real 
influence over warehousing stand- 
ards, handling methods and the bill- 
ing and accounting practices of 
their members. He will find, finally, 
that the public warehousing indus- 
try is one of the most individual- 
istic and least uniform segments 
of American industry with which 
he does business. 

Despite these obvious shortcom- 
ings, the public warehousing indus- 
try can and should be entering on 
an era of great expansion. It serves, 
in many ways excellently and eco- 
nomically, a vital need. There 
seems little prospect that any other 
agency can serve the need as well. 
However, distributors will try to 
do their own warehousing unless 
they are fully persuaded that they 
are getting full value from public 
warehousemen. 

To make certain that national 
distributors do understand the es- 
sential functions performed by 
public warehousemen, continuous 
publicity and education are neces- 
sary. Unfortunately, the ware- 
housing industry is not organized 
so that all of its members under- 
stand the parts they must play. The 
industry lacks team-work where it 
is most needed. New developments 
in transportation, new packaging 
and preservation techniques, and 
new handling methods still await 
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In Public Warehousing — 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the first of 
several articles on trends and develop- 
ments in various phases of distribution 
that Lt. Col. Sheahan will write for 
DISTRIBUTION AGE. The firm with 
which he is associated is composed of 
specialists, all of whom, until recently, 
served as technical officers in the army. 
They are all well known in the distri- 
bution field, particularly in marketing 
and warehousing. 

After graduating from Marquette Uni- 
versity, Col. Sheahan took post graduate 
courses in economics, money and bank- 
ing at Northwestern University and be- 
came a corporate and industrial analyst. 
He entered the army ordnance depart- 
ment in 1942 and devised improved 
mefhods and procedures for modern 
depot operations. 

In May, 1943, he was transferred to 
headquarters, Army Service Forces, and 
assigned to the Storage Division. He 
was successively chief, research section, 
the plans and analyst branch, and 
deputy director. In May, 1945, he accom- 
panied Col. A. B. Drake, director, stor- 
age division, ASF, to the Philippines to 
develop logistical data on which were 
based the supply operations of that 





full exploitation by public ware- 
housemen. It is safe to say that a 
large proportion have only a 
sketchy knowledge of how modern 
fork trucks and pallet operations 
can be used, or of the latest devel- 
opments in straight line flow of 
materials in and out of storage. 
Unnecessary multiple handling is 
still a common practice. Modern 
storage patterns designed to 
squeeze the last usable foot of 
space out of a warehouse are only 
coming into general use now. 


Better Methods 


In many ways, national distribu- 
tors, as a class, are ahead of the 
warehousemen. The former are 
applying the techniques of produc- 
tion to warehousing and there is 
danger of their getting a head start 
in a field in which public ware- 
housemen should lead the way. It 
should be repeated that this is not 
true in all cases. Nevertheless it 
is true that the best methods and 
practices employed by leaders in the 
industry have not been generally 
adopted, as they should be for the 
interest of the industry as a whole. 
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It is time for the leaders in the industry to get together on a sound, long- 


term planning basis, and make a thorough-going analysis of where 

they stand and of what is needed with respect to operational methods 

so that public warehouses may play a more important part in develop- 
ments now taking place in distribution. 


Increasing costs are going to be 
just as difficult a problem to ware- 
housemen as to other business men. 
In one way, they will pose an even 


greater problem, because in ware- 

housing, labor costs bulk much 

larger in relation to total costs than 
(Continued on page 89) 








What Bankers Want to Know 




































ANKS and other credit agencies are 

called upon daily for loans based 
on the use of warehouse receipts as 
collateral. Under the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act. now operative in 
all 48 states, a public warehouse re- 
ceipt is recognized as a legal docu- 
ment which transfers to its holder title 
to the merchandise called for on the 
face of the receipt. The Act is the 
fundamental law relating to public 
warehousing and applies to ware- 
housemen of all types with respect to 
all their operations. 

The need of such a law was recog- 
nized by the American Warehousemen’s 
Assn. as early as 1895. Since then, it 
has sponsored successfully the passage 
of suitable legislation in all states. It 
was aided in this by the American 
Bankers’ Assn., the American Bar Assn. 
and the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws. In 
substantially its present form, the Act 
was first passed in the state of New 
York in 1907. It defines a public ware- 
houseman as a “bailee for hire, a per- 
son lawfully engaged in the business 
of storing goods for profit.” It clearly 
establishes the responsibilities of a 
bona fide public warehouseman and 
sets forth the protection to be afforded 
the holders of his warehouse receipts. 


About 


Warehouse Receipts 


Evaluation by bankers of warehouse 
receipts offered as collateral involves 
appraisement of the circumstances in 
each individual case, but, in general, 
bankers require information on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Does the issuance of the ware- 
house receipt conform to the require- 
ments of the Uniform Warehouse Re- 
ceipts Act? 

2. Is the warehouseman storing the 
goods represented by the receipt trust- 
worthy? 

3. Are the goods offered as collateral 
stored in the proper type of warehouse? 

4. Does the receipt properly describe 
the goods or packages in order to per- 
mit easy identification and appraise- 
ment of market value? 

5. Has full information been given re- 
specting the warehouseman’s bonded 
responsibility? 

6. Are storage charges and other 
liens against the merchandise covered 
by the receipt fully paid? 

7. Is there a bona fide relationship 
of bailor and bailee, as defined in the 
Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act, be- 
tween the individual or corporation for 
whom the goods are stored and the 
warehouseman? 

8. When inventory financing is de- 
sired and the goods are to be stored 
on the premises of the owner (some- 
times called field warehousing) is 
there adequate and disinterested super- 
vision of the goods? 

9. Is the merchandise covered by the 
receipt properly insured? 
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It Costs To Operate 
An Air Cargo Plane 


Unless the prospective operator of a C-47 can see traffic yielding at 
least 30.10c. per ton mile, he had better think twice before venturing 


into the air cargo business. 


transport operators have been made available on the Douglas 
sought some basis for ar- C-47. This plane has been the 
riving at what the cost of operation work horse of the Army Air Trans- 
for a typical air freighter might be. port Command and is all-metal, low- 


Me prospective air cargo Recently some cost figures have 


TABLE | 





ESTIMATED AIRCRAFT OPERATING EXPENSES 
(Cents per Revenue Mile) 


or 
The Douglas C-47 Airfreighter 








A. FLYING OPERATIONS 

. First Pilots’ Pay, Insurance and Expenses 
. Co-pilots’ Pay, Insurance and agae oe 
. Aircraft Engine Fuel and Taxes. . 
. Aircraft Engine Oil and Taxes... . 
. Insurance & Other Incidental Flight Expenses. 

Total Flying Operations (per revenue ton mile) . . 

(per revenue mile).......... 


B. FLIGHT EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE—DIRECT 

. Aircraft Overhaul and Repair..... . eg ee 

. Aircraft Engine Overhaul and Repair. . 

. Aircraft Instrument Overhaul and Repair................... 

. Aircraft Propeller Overhaul and Repair 

. Aircraft Radio Overhaul and Repair 

. Other Miscellaneous Expenses 
Total Flight Equipment Maintenance—Direct (per revenue ton mile) 


(per revenue mile)....... ; 


C. DEPRECIATION—FLIGHT aaeodsanaall 
1. Depreciation—Aircraft.......... Pl pete kn 
2 Aircraft Engines as 
Aircraft Propellers 
Aircraft Radio Equipment 
Spare Parts & Miscellaneous 
” Total Deere Flight Equipment (per revenue mile) . 


(per revenue ton fee aay . 


TOTAL DIRECT AIRCRAFT OPERATING EXPENSES 


(per revenue mile)................ 


(per revenue ton mile) . 
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winged with two air-cooled engines. 
It has a large loading door in the 
side of the fuselage and is thought 
by many to be an ideal plane for 
cargo transportation. 

The operating cost data shown in 
Table 1 are based on a 75 percent 
load factor of 4480 Ib. or 2.24 tons. 
These figures were estimated on the 
basis of the well-known Mentzer- 
Norse and Air Transport Assn. 
formulas and were presented re- 
cently by the Air Division of Trans- 
american Freight Inc., in support 
of an application for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Flying for Profit 


If we examine Table 1 we see 
that an operator would have to re- 
ceive at least 28.67c. per revenue 
mile and 12.66c. per revenue ton- 
mile just to break even on his flying 
costs if he carried no more than 75 
percent capacity on each trip. But 
this is not all of his costs. There 
are ground operating expenses as 
shown in Table 2 amounting to 
29.99c. per revenue mile or 13.438c. 
per revenue ton-mile. 

A prospective operator would 
have to receive: 


Per ton-mile 
To cover flying expenses. . .12.66¢ 
To cover ground expenses. 13.43¢ 


This total figure does not allow 
any profit. As most operators are 
in business for something more 
than fun, a profit is indicated. Air- 
line experience has shown that it is 
possible to make a profit equivalent 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Build NEW and BETTER Markets 
with =AlRfreight 


You can expand your present markets 
and build new and bigger markets 
through day-in, day-out use of Air- 
freight. Our Airfreight sales engi- 
neers and research experts are ready 
to show you how swift, low-cost 
Airfreight can work for you. 


For distributors of mechanical parts, 
regular use of Airfreight makes pos- 
sible the merchandising of a complete 
line without cumbersome inventories. 
Orders for slow-moving items such as 
automobile frames are filled promptly 
via Airfreight. 


Fish are a “natural” for progressive, 
profitable merchandising based on 
use of Airfreight. Fresh fish, carefully 
cleaned, reach market in only a few 
hours and command best prices. 
Airfreight is a boon to shippers of 
perishables. 


ow can your business benefit by the 
H shipping advantages which American 
Airlines Airfreight alone makes possible? 
Airfreight offers air speed at low cost; sizeable 
packaging economies; careful handling and 
simplified paper work. 
Airfreight enables shippers to obtain pre- 
mium prices for merchandise delivered in top 
condition, at the most strategic time. And it 


makes possible the perfectly-timed intro- 
duction of new products under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

Our Airfreight sales engineers and research 
staff are at your service, ready to help you 
tailor Airfreight to your special situation. 
Please write to Airfreight Division, American 
Airlines, Inc., 100 East 42 Street, New York 
17, N. Y., for complete details. 
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THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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What It Costs To Operate 
An Air Cargo Plane 


Unless the prospective operator of a C-47 can see traffic yielding at 
least 30.10c. per ton mile, he had better think twice before venturing 
into the air cargo business. 


ANY prospective air cargo 
transport operators have 
sought some basis for ar- 


riving at what the cost of operation 
for a typical air freighter might be. 


Recently some cost figures have 
been made available on the Douglas 
C-47. This plane has been the 
work horse of the Army Air Trans- 
port Command and is all-metal, iow- 
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4. Aircraft Engine Oil and Taxes........................... See cae .32 
5. Insurance & Other Incidental Flight Expenses.......................... -63 
Total Flying Operations (per revenue ton mile)........... 8.15 
(per revenue mile)............ 18.25 
B. a EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE—DIRECT 
Aircraft Overhaul and Repair. . : 2.78 
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TOTAL DIRECT AIRCRAFT OPERATING EXPENSES 
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. Aircraft Propeller Overhaul and Repair 
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winged with two air-cooled engines. 
It has a large loading door in the 
side of the fuselage and is thought 
by many to be an ideal plane for 
cargo transportation. 

The operating cost data shown in 
Table 1 are based on a 75 percent 
load factor of 4480 Ib. or 2.24 tons. 
These figures were estimated on the 
basis of the well-known Mentzer- 
Norse and Air Transport Assn. 
formulas and were presented re- 
cently by the Air Division of Trans- 
american Freight Inc., in support 
of an application for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Flying for Profit 


If we examine Table 1 we see 
that an operator would have to re- 
ceive at least 28.67c. per revenue 
mile and 12.66c. per revenue ton- 
mile just to break even on his flying 
costs if he carried no more than 75 
percent capacity on each trip. But 
this is not all of his costs. There 
are ground operating expenses as 
shown in Table 2 amounting to 
29.99c. per revenue mile or 13.43c. 
per revenue ton-mile. 

A prospective operator would 
have to receive: 


Per ton-mile 
To cover flying expenses. . .12.66¢ 
To cover ground expenses.13.43¢ 





This total figure does not allow 
any profit. As most operators are 
in business for something more 
than fun, a profit is indicated. Air- 
line experience has shown that it is 
possible to make a profit equivalent 
(Continued on page 72) 
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and build new and bigger markets 
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Airfreight can work for you. 


For distributors of mechanical parts, 
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sible the merchandising of a complete 
line without cumbersome inventories. 
Orders for slow-moving items such as 
automobile frames are filled promptly 
via Airfreight. 
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ow can your business benefit by the 
shipping advantages which American 
Airlines Airfreight alone makes possible? 
Airfreight offers air speed at low cost; sizeable 
packaging economies; careful handling and 
simplified paper work. 
Airfreight enables shippers to obtain pre- 
mium prices for merchandise delivered in top 
condition, at the most strategic time. And it 


makes possible the perfectly-timed intro- 
duction of new products under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

Our Airfreight sales engineers and research 
staff are at your service, ready to help you 
tailor Airfreight to your special situation. 
Please write to Airfreight Division, American 
Airlines, Inc., 100 East 42 Street, New York 
17, N. Y., for complete details. 
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Adaption of Pallets to Motor Trucks 





The question is one of comparing shipping and transportation costs 
under former and palletized methods. The answers are likely to be 


r NHE main purpose of pallets 
is to reduce the number of 
packages that have to be 

handled. It means a method where- 

by a few large packages can be 
made to replace a number of smaller 
packages. Instead of 30 packages 
of a given grocery product, it may 
be possible by palletization to re- 
duce the number to one. The op- 
erations involved in loading and un- 
loading, consequently, may be re- 


startling and, in many instances, favorable to the latter. 


By F. S. SHAFER 


President 
Central Dispatch, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 


eral such operations developing in 
the process of distribution, it is 
evident that pallets can provide a 
means of considerable economy, and 
for that reason their possible use 
merits thought by shippers, car- 
riers, and distributors. 

Pallets, to be useful in a maxi- 





duced from 30 to one. With sev- mum degree, must be suitable not 
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only for shippers and distributors, 
but also for carriers. Furthermore, 
pallets cannot be suitable solely for 
one carrier; they must be of such 
a type that they can be handled 
readily by motor trucks, railroads, 
steamships, and perhaps later by 
air cargo planes. 

In this article we shall consider 
pallets in connection with motor 
truck transportation. The ideas 
presented, since they are based on 
motor carrier requirements, will 
have to be coordinated with the 
needs of railroads and steamships 
if palletized shipments are to move 
with greatest efficiency over any 
form of transport in domestic and 
world trade. 

In general, the motor carrier per- 
forms the following functions: 

The driver goes to a shipper’s 
establishment to receive goods that 
are to be transported by truck. 
Usually the goods are placed on a 
platform nearly level with the floor 
of the motor truck. Consequently, 
there is little difficulty in putting 
the goods on hand trucks and push- 
ing them into the interior of the 
motor truck. There they are un- 
loaded from the hand trucks and 
stacked in a manner which best 
utilizes the space within the motor 
truck. 

At destination, the goods are 
similarly, but in reverse order, 
taken by hand conveyances from 
the interior of the motor truck and 
placed on the receiving platform of 
the consignee. 

How can palletization be made to 
fit into these functions performed 
by the motor carrier? 

In the first place, it is essential 
that the .producer or shipper de- 
termine whether his goods ought to” 
be palletized. If that decision is in 
the affirmative the motor carrier 
most likely will find ways to handle 

(Continued on page 50) 
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It’s Studebaker’s 
rugged, powerful, thrifty 
1!,-ton truck 


oa eres ae truck operators the nation over are 
glad to see the pace-setting Studebaker organiza- 
tion back on the job of building civilian trucks. 

They know that Studebaker sets the highest quality 
standards in the motor truck industry—standards that 
are a constant challenge to all other manufacturers of 
motor trucks. 

They know further that Studebaker has successfully 
solved the problem of designing a truck so that it gets 
the maximum mileage out of every gallon of gasoline 
and every set of tires. 


You can rely on Studebaker 


One Studebaker truck model that’s especially well- 
suited to today’s needs is the capacious, powerful, 144- 
ton Studebaker pictured above, available as cab-and- 
chassis for pra ye and special 12-foot bodies. 
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This economical, husky Studebaker has the same 
kind of sound, solid quality throughout that won 
highest commendation for nearly 200,000 rugged 
Studebaker military trucks in tough war service. 


Studebaker also builds half-ton and one-ton trucks— 
and 114-ton models in several wheelbases. At present, 
demand is greater than supply—but, in good time, 
everyone who wants a Studebaker truck can get one. 

And remember, every truck with the Smdebaker 
es is designed to add new luster to the time- 
tested Studebaker reputation for trustworthy, low-cost 
transportation. 

Over 94 years’ experience in supplying America 
with outstanding hauling equipment stands behind 
Studebaker’s ability to offer you the utmost truck value 
for your money. See your nearby Studebaker dealer. 


Stidebake 


South Bend 27, Indiang, U. S. A. 
PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 
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THE NAVY REPORTS 


Progress With Glued 


N direction from the Bureau 
QO of Supplies and Accounts, 

the Naval Supply Opera- 
tional Training Center, Bayonne, 
N. J. has completed a year of re- 
search on glued palletized unit 
loads. Tests and experimental ship- 
ments have been made with glued 
unit loads composed of fiberboard 
containers, nailed wood boxes, wire 
bound boxes, and paper and cloth 
bags. Reports received from over- 
seas destination indicate that glued 
unit loads are capable of withstand- 


A glued unit load of sugar 
is lowered into the square 
of a hatch. A bar-spreader 
sling would eliminate most 
of the side pressure of the 
wire rope type sling shown. 


ing the extremely rough handling 
to which they are subjected in over- 
seas shipment. 

The containers are held in place 
in the palletized unit load by a spe- 
cial type of adhesive with high 
shear strength, which prevents the 
dislodging of the containers by lat- 
eral force, but with low tensile 
strength, which permits easy sepa- 
ration by a short upward pull or 
thrust. For glued unit loads, an 
adhesive conforming to QM Corps 
Tentative Specification OQMG No. 


203, 9 April 1945 is used. Joint 
army-navy specifications are in 
process. The glue forms a satisfac- 
tory bond in from five to 30 min, 
depending on the type of container. 
Glue costs about 40c. per gal. The 
adhesive does not penetrate the 
asphalt layers of V-Board boxes or 
the asphalt layer of overseas multi- 
wall bags. Although not completely 
waterproof, the glue is water re- 
sistant, and successfully withstands 
extreme conditions of temperature 
and humidity. The glue may be re- 
moved from clothing with warm 
water. 

Glue may be applied either by 
brush or spray gun, but the most 
successful method yet developed 
employs the glue pan of the type 
shown in Fig. 6. Large diameter 
wheels are partly submerged in glue 
in the metal pan, which is set into 
a standard wheel conveyor. These 
wheels rotate through the glue and 
transfer it, in two lengthwise 
strips, to the bottoms of the con- 
tainers as they pass over the 
wheels. The smaller wheels, which 
do not contact the glue, support the 
boxes over the long pan which is 
provided to catch excess glue which 
may drip from the container. 

The first large scale shipment of 
glued unit loads was made with V- 
Board boxes containing bottled 
beer. Individual boxes were rolled 
into a freight car and over a glue 
pan at the end of a roller conveyor, 
and were built into palletized unit 
loads inside the car. About five 
gallons of glue were required for 
each carload. Unit loads were re- 
moved from the cars at their sea- 
board destination by fork trucks 
and hand pallet trucks, as shown in 
Fig. 5. 

In the first 25 cars shipped, no 
boxes were broken loose from their 
unit loads in transit, and breakage 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Since this magazine first 
reported on navy experiments with glued 
palletization, (See “Glued Unit Loads,” *DIS- 
TRIBUTION AGE, Aug., 1945) much progress 
has been made. Anticipated reports on the 
condition of glued unit loads which were 
shipped overseas have been received. Suc- 
cesstul tests have been conducted in the con- 
struction of glued unit loads of merchandise 
in bags. In addition, chipboard strips coated 
with glue have been used to bind together an 
entire carload of loose stowed individual boxes. 


|] Unit Loads 


was negligible. A considerable 
number of man hours were saved in 
unloading operations. 

After temporary storage in a 
naval supply depot warehouse, the 
unit loads were slung into the hold 
of a ship and stowed five high. They 
arrived at their over-seas destina- 
tion intact, where they were quickly 
and easily unloaded with mechani- 
cal equipment. 


The success of glued unit loading 
of fiberboard boxes led to experi- 
ments with palletization of multi- 
wall paper bags. The slippery na- 
ture and the dimensions of the pa- 
per bag, together with the unstable 
nature of its contents, make it dif- 
ficult to prepare for mechanical 
handling. 


Adhesive was applied to the un- 
derside of each bag in two strips 
by rolling it over a skate wheel con- 
veyor containing the glue pan. Bags 
weighing 50 lb. each were cross 
stacked in a row pattern on a stand- 
ard navy 48 in. by 48 in. pallet. 
Each pallet accommodated 48 bags. 
Bags were glued into unit loads as 
they left the production line. It 
was found best to glue the bags im- 
mediately after filling, while they 
were flat and even, and before any 
manual handling had shifted their 
contents. 


A freight car was loaded with 36 
glued pallet loads. One row of loose 
bags filled the remaining void. The 
car arrived a week later at its desti- 
nation with no bags broken open 
and all unit loads intact. The 36 
unit loads were unloaded by me- 
chanical equipment and hauled to a 
navy warehouse to await overseas 
shipment. Moved to shipside by 
tractor and trailor, the unit loads 
were slung into a ship’s hold and 
stowed by fork trucks. Voids in 
the stow caused by the ship’s curva- 
ture were filled with loose bags. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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ACKS of sugar, each weighing 50 
lb., are built into a unit load (Fig. 
1) after the stitched seams have been 
wax dipped and the bags have been 
rolled over the glue pan. 
Glued unit load of wood boxes (Fig. 
2) holds together in a solid unit after 
a drop test and tip over test. Glued 


chipboard strips are used between 
each layer of boxes. 


Glued unit loads of coffee (Fig. 3) 
are stored following rail shipment. 


At an overseas destination (Fig. 4) 
glued unit loads arrive intact, and are 
moved by truck to a warehouse for 
temporary storage. 

Fork truck working at track level 
(Fig. 5) unloads a glued unit load 
which has been pulled into the door- 
way area by a hand pallet truck. The 
lower unit load will be turned by the 
hand pallet truck so that it can be 
picked up by'the fork truck. 

Large wheels in the glue pan (Fig. 
6) rotate through the glue. transfering 
it to the bottom of the containers as 
they roll over the skate wheel con- 
veyor. The pan, which is removable 
for cleaning, fits into the five-foot sec- 
tion of the skate wheel conveyor. 
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Glued Unit Loads 


(Continued from preceding page) 


The success of this shipment de- 
spite severe handling has led to 
further experiments with glue as a 
binder for holding together unit 

-loads of cement, flour, and other 
supplies packed in multi-wall paper 
bags, and for coffee packed in paper 
lined cloth bags. In most cases 
separation can be made without in- 
juring the bag, but in any case, the 
outer ply of paper is the only one 


Pallets 


the palletized unit. The real task is 
to find methods that are economical 
from the viewpoint of the motor 
carrier and acceptable by other 
transport carriers. 

The shipper can help from the 
very beginning by having loading 
platforms and loading equipment 
suitable for pallet transport by mo- 
tor truck. The loading platform 
will need to be of a height some- 
what in line with the height of the 
motor truck floor. Failure to do so 
may make inclines too steep for 
satisfactory use of mechanical load- 
ing equipment. 


Heavy Units 


The shipper should have fork 
trucks that can be used to transport 
the heavier pallet units from load- 
ing platform into the interior of 
the motor truck and to stack them 
two or three high. Such lifting 
equipment necessarily must be 
available in the shipper’s establish- 
ment as the motor carrier is not in 
a position to have it as part of the 
equipment on his truck. 

What applies to the shipper with 
regard to height of platforms and 
mechanical equipment, applies 
equally to the receiver of the goods. 
In taking out the goods from the 
interior of the motor truck, and 
putting them on the receiving plat- 
form, some lifting equipment able 
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which is damaged. The second ply 
in the overseas multi-wall bag is an 
asphalt layer which the glue does 
not penetrate. Consequently, tear- 
ing of the outer layer does not im- 
pair the waterproof qualities of the 
bag, or weaken it to any appreciable 
degree. 

Experiments were conducted in 
forming glued unit loads of wire 
bound boxes and nailed wood boxes, 
using glued chipboard strips be- 
tween the pallet and the lower 
layer, and between all layers of 
boxes. This method, however, re- 
quires considerable labor in prepar- 





(Continued from page 46) 


to handle the heavier palletized 
units is required. Naturally, it is 
also important in this operation 
that any steep inclines be avoided. 

For palletized shipments, the co- 
operation both of shipper and re- 
ceiver is highly important. 

There is another important fac- 
tor largely influenced by the ship- 
per and receiver of palletized units. 
It pertains to the size and type of 
pallet. 

In New Jersey, calculations with 
motor transport are generally based 
on assumption of an outside width 
of 96 in. for the body. Pallets need 
to be of a size to utilize to a maxi- 
mum degree the available space in 
the motor truck body. They also 





Standardized Pallets 


To achieve maximum efficiency in 
handling operations, pallets must be 
constructed in sizes which can be ac- 
commodated readily by all agencies of 
transportation, it was agreed at a re- 
cent meeting of the materials handling 
division, American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 

The overall benefits of such pallets 
in world trade were explained by 
George F. Bauer, international consult- 
ant, DISTRIBUTION AGE. T. S. Shafer, 
president, Central Dispatch, Inc., New- 
ark, recommended two-way pallets with 
dimensions of not more than 48 in. by 
28 or 43 in. These dimensions, he said, 
are most suitable from the standpoint 
of the motor carrier. 





ing the unit loads and has yet t 
prove economical. 

In addition to the experiments 
conducted on glued palletized unit 
loads, experimental shipments haye 
been made using glue to bind an ep. 
tire carload of loose stowed indj. 
vidual boxes into one unit to pre 
vent shifting during transit, and ty 
eliminate the need for bracing in. 
side the car. Continued experimep. 
tation is in progress, and indica. 
tions are that glue will soon hold 
an important place in protecting 
shipments and in speeding mate 
rials handling. 


and Motor Vehicles 


need to be of a type that will per- 
mit ready handling within the in- 
terior of the motor truck. 
Experiments have shown the ad- 
visability of using pallets with 
varying sizes. A pallet three feet 
long on one side and four feet on 
the other seems to have been satis- 
factory. There were pallets of 
other lengths but in the same rela- 
tion to one another as the 3x4 type. 


Side Lengths 


The advantage of the pallet with 
two different side lengths is that 
it is possible to stow the palletized 
units in a way that permits greater 
use of space within the motor truck. 
This is highly important as the 
charges made by the motor carrier 
are determined by the load factor 
or the degree to which he can sell 
all of the cargo carrying space in 
his vehicle. 

Even so, some allowance will have 
to be made for space needed by 
workmen in stowing the palletized 
units within the truck. The nearer 
such allowance for handling space 
with pallets comes to that with gen- 
eral cargo, the less is the loss from 
the viewpoint of the motor carrier. 

Two-way pallets, while perhaps 
slightly more expensive than the 
one-way type, make for easier hand- 
ling while stowing palletized units 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Rectangular cabinets, which support 
all six sides of the container, may 
be packed as a type 1, or easy load. 


EXTBOOKS on packing and 
crating long have advocated 
consideration of the type of 
load before specifications covering 
a container for shipping or stor- 
age could be drawn. Like many 
other sound fundamentals of pack- 
ing, however, the war period 
proved that the importance of the 
type of load had never been ap- 
preciated fully. Only when the 
armed services began to search for 
the causes of much packing fail- 
ure did it become apparent that 
there was too general a disregard 
of this vital factor. 

Two non-fragile items may have 
exactly the same four dimensions 
of length, width, height and 
weight; both may be boxed exact- 
ly alike and pass through similar 
shipping conditions, yet one item 
will arrive intact and the other 
will arrive broken out of its ship- 
ping container. In an instance 
such as the latter, it is a safe bet 
that the fifth dimension of pack- 
ing, type of load, has been ig- 
nored. 

Once understood, the fifth di- 
mension is the simplest of all to 
comprehend and to integrate with 
container design. There are as 
many possible lengths, widths and 
heights to a shipping container as 
there are inches in the scale up to 
maximum capacity of truck, rail- 
road car or shiphold. Weight 
ranges from less than one pound 
to the-tonnage capacity of your 
carrier. Types of load, however, 
have been reduced to only three 
general groups. 

It may be because the fifth di- 
mension is so simple that consid- 
eration of it has become forgotten. 
Unfortunately it cannot be ruled 
out. No container design is ade- 
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The Fifth Dimension 


quate and appropriate for all 
three types. A type three load, for 
example, crated in a type one box, 
simply will not get through. A 
type one load in a type three box 
would be heavy, wasteful and un- 
wieldy. A shipper who converts 
his product from a type three 
(difficult) load to type two (aver- 
age); or from type two to type 
one, (easy) has an economic ad- 
vantage over competitors who are 
not sufficiently packaging con- 
scious to take this action. 

Before considering types of 
load, it is important that we all 
have the same picture in mind 
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A type 3 load often can be converted 
into a type 2 load through the use of 
individual intermediate containers. 


when we use the term “load.” A 
load is any article or quantity 
thereof destined for packing with- 
in a single shipping container. If 
the article requires preservation 
against corrosion, protective wrap- 
ping or unit packing this will have 
been accomplished before the load 
is assembled. On the other hand, 
if interior packing, cushioning, 
fillers, or other protective devices 
are needed to protect the merchan- 
dise within the shipping container, 
they are decided upon after the 
load is created. 

Type 1 (the easy load). A type 
1 load, in a shipping container, has 
no damaging stress or vacant 
area, and in itself adds strength 
to all six walls of the carton. 
Hence, it is always cubical or rec- 
tangular in shape in order to give 
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support to all walls. It is solid, 
but of only moderate density, or 
else stress from within would be 
created. A filing cabinet (without 
protruding handles) would be a 
type 1 load. A heavy safe would 
not be. Other examples of type 1 
loads are a chest or kit for tools, 
and cased item such as a portable 
typewriter, furniture, and stoves. 
It is easy to recall instances of 
moderately heavy items of this na- 
ture being delivered safely in 
heavy paper, corrugated or fibre- 
board boxes, or in the lightest of 
veneer constructed wooden boxes. 
In type 1, we have a load of mod- 
erate density completely filling the 
outer protection. Most important 
is the fact that the load is in full 
contact with and completely sup- 
ports all six faces of the outer 
wrapper or container. 

Type 2 (the average load). The 
type 2 load still gives some sup- 
port to all six walls of the con- 
tainer, but it is not a rigid, solid 
load. The outer container, in ad- 
dition to protecting from outside 
influences, must be strong enough 
to tie and hold the load together. 
As long as the load is held to- 
gether by the outer container, the 
latter derives some strength from 
the former. A good example of a 
type 2 load is merchandise in 
round metal cans packed directly 
into the shipping container. As 
long as the container holds the 
contents snugly in place, its walls 
gain strength. But if the container 
becomes warped or fails in some 
small detail, giving the contents 
room to play, destructive impacts 
are created. For this reason, there 
is a trend toward strapping, or us- 
ing double sleeve cartons or gen- 
erally heavier containers for 
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IN Two non-fragile items may have exactly the same four dimensions of 

length. width, height and weight; both may be boxed exactly alike; 

both may pass through similar shipping conditions. Yet, one item will 

arrive safely and the other will arrive broken out of its shipping con- 

; tainer. In an instance such as the latter, invariably, it will be found 

that the fifth dimension of packing, type of load, has been ignored. 
Products in cans constitute a type 2, 
: : : or medium load. While the cans remain 
lid, canned goods, even in domestic or could be impressed by pressure stationary, they brace the container. 

or shipments. on side or top panels. The third 

be Another important group of division includes articles to. be 
Dut type 2 loads consists of articles boxed or crated which offer no complicate the task of the packer. 
a subjected to an intermediate stage support to one or more of the six They offer no support to the walls 
ld of packing, usually in a chipboard sides of the shipping unit. of the shipping container. They 
‘4 or fibreboard container. Several In the first category are found are conducive to stresses and 
ls, of these containers loaded to- solid items, such as heavy safes, strains from within because of 
le gether are strong enough to pro- metal plate, rail, pipe, and ma- irregularities. in shape. They re- 
28, vide support for all the faces of chine bases requiring crating for quire the ultimate in packing tech- 
of the shipping box. A quantity of convenience or protection against nique. A few examples are a ma- 
a- spark plugs in a shipping unit external damage. Also in this cate- chine gun or a lawn mower; a 
in does not constitute a good type 2 bicycle or a typewriter; a piece of 
e- load, even though the plugs are in machinery or a bedstead; a truck 
of individual folding cartons. In transmission or a vacuum cleaner; 
8. spite of the individual folding car- a pipe organ or an oil burner. The 

i- tons, there’ is a density and mo- list is endless. 





bility to the contents, because of 
which the shipping container can- 
not withstand the many shocks of 
handling. If these spark plugs are 
given an intermediate pack, that 
is, perhaps 12 to a rigid two-piece 
fibre board box; and then 8, 10 or 
12 of the intermediate packs were 
combined to constitute the load, 
we would have a good type 2 load. 
Hardware, spare parts, bolts and 
nuts and other items which are 
“squared off” in an intermediate 
pack, assemble into a good type 2 
load. 
Type 3 (the difficult load). Type 
3 loads are made up of three cate- 
gories of articles. While there is 
little or no similarity between the 
categories, they are included in a 
single type of load because their 
problems of shipment are similar. 
The first division consists of all 
- those items which, because of ex- 
treme weight, bulk or highly con- 
centrated force, require the ulti- 
mate in protection. The second 
division covers extremely fragile 
articles, which would be subject to 
breakage or damage if the con- 
tainer transmitted shock, warped, 
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An item such as chinaware usually is 
packed as a type 3, or difficult load. 
It requires the utmost in protection. 


gory are loose, concentrated ob- 
jects when they are shipped with- 
out an intermediate pack, such as 
bolts, washers, spikes, plumbing 
fittings, nails and screws. 

Examples of the second cate- 
gory of type 3 loads are plate 
glass, surgical instruments, 
gauges, light bulbs and radio 
tubes, china, glassware, objects 
d’art, delicate mechanisms, most 
articles of clothing, eggs, and 
crackers. We repeat, however, 
these items constitute type 3 loads 
only when packed for shipment 
without an intermediate pack ade- 
quate to transform them into type 
2 loads. 

The third category of type 3 
load includes those things packed 
for shipment which, because of ir- 
regular shape or construction, 





Converting the load. The ship- 
per has more at stake than arriv- 
ing at the proper container. If he 
is familiar with the three types of 
loads, in many instances, he can 
convert his load downward. Since 
type 1 is simplest to prepare for 
shipment, the successful shipper 
seeks to convert his pack in this 
direction. Loose screws, because 
of concentrated density, are a type 
3 load. Packed in intermediate 
containers holding one or two 
pounds, loose screws are con- 
verted toward type 2. Surgical in- 
struments alone are a type 3 load. 
Placed in a soft velvet wrapper, 
they continue as type 3, and are 
subject to damage unless shipped 
in a well-constructed container. 
The same _ instruments, when 
placed in a small hard kit, with 
interior molded to hold each in- 
strument in place, become a type 
1 load, and probably could be 
shipped anywhere wrapped in wa- 
terproof paper alone. 

During the war, I inspected a 
test panel unit weighing many 
hundreds of pounds which had 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Pallets and Motor Trucks 


(Continued from page 50) 


within the limited space of the mo- 
tor truck. Fork trucks can easily 
approach the pallet from either the 
three or four-foot side and trans- 
port it directly to the position in 
which it is to be stowed in the mo- 
tor truck. In one instance, the 
three-foot side may be the best to 
assure proper stowage; in another, 
the four-foot side. 


Strong Floors 


The motor carrier assumes a spe- 
cial responsibility if fork trucks 
are used in stowing pallet units 
within the body of this vehicle. 
Heavier loading weights are in- 
volved. A fork truck may weigh 
1500 lb. or more in itself, in addi- 
tion to the weight of the pallet load. 
Unless this concentration of weight 
is provided for, it may be found 
that the floor of the truck will not 


hold up. Strengthening of the floor 
is a wise precaution. 

The real test of palletization 
comes with analysis of costs. To- 
ward that end, the direct and in- 
direct costs of handling shipments 
in the ordinary way as compared 
with palletization must be analyzed. 
From the shipper’s viewpoint, it 
will be possible to consolidate per- 
haps 300 single items into 10 items 
for transport purposes. The time 
required for putting the 10 units 
into the truck will be less than if 
300 single items have to be handled. 

The motor carrier’s time can be 
better utilized as waiting is con- 
siderably less when cargo consists 
of several larger units than many 
smaller items. A full cargo, natu- 
rally, is obtained more quickly on 
any one shipment. This procedure 
multiplied many time and applied 
to all motor carriers conceivably 





Since 1920, miniature scale models similar to those shown above have played 
an increasingly important part in the sales program of Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
The models present a realistic and authentic demonstration of the speed and effi- 
ciency with which loading and unloading can be accomplished through the use 
of the proper type of materials handling equipment. 
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could bring down costs incidental t 
time delays from general congep. 
tion of traffic. 

Naturally, there are other cogp 
factors which shippers and fe 
ceivers will need to determine 
themselves, 

The question, boiled down to 
essence, is one of comparing ship. 
ping and transport costs und 
former and palletized methods. 
answers are likely to be startling 
and, in many instances, favorable 
to the latter. 

Thorough research, however, ig 
a prerequisite, but well worth while 
when judged by economies possible 
of attainment. 








Books and Catalogs 








Additive Engine Oils. 150-p. cloth- 
bound book discussing additives; de- 
scribing, noting differences between 
regular, premium, heavy duty oil, 
$3.75. Petroleum Educational Insti- 
tute, 704 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
14, Cal. 


Vulmaster. 16-p. illustrated catalog 
on new automatic vulcanizing ma- 
chine. Photographs, prices, profits 
listed. Resistoflex Corp., Belleville, 
N. J. 


Design Standards for Inserts—Their 
Application in Plastic Parts. 2nd 
chapter of technical handbook being 
compiled for plastics industry; fol- 
lows publication of a chapter on clas- 
sification of plastics molding mater- 
ials. Nominal fee. Society of the 
Plastics Industry, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Production Parts. 3-part folder 
describing “ex-cell-o’s” facilities for 
manufacturing production parts, unit 
assemblies. Ex-Cell-O -Corp., 1200 
Oakman Blvd., Detroit 6. (Ask for 
Bulletin 36151). 

50 Watt Ground Radio Station. 4- 
page brochure with illustrations, spe- 
cial features; electrical, mechanical 
specifications. William Thom, Aireon 
Mfg. Corp., Kansas City, Kan. 

Now It Can be Told. 24-p. text, 
photos supplement to Thompson 
Products Victory Catalog of 1945. 
Service Division, Thompson Products, 
Ine., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Wagner Air Brakes. 24-p., describ- 
ing various air-brake systems. Wag- 
ner Electric Corp., 6400 Plymouth 
Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. (Ask for new 
Wagner Air Brake Bulletin Ku-50B) 

Rapid-Wheel Gravity Conveyors. 
15-p on construction features, uses 
of 8 Rapid-Wheel Conveyor models. 
The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Now you have palletized unit loads, and the new long-life Philco ‘““Thirty” motive power batteries 
to make modern electric trucks even more vseful and economical. The 30% longer life of Philco 
“Thirty” means substantial savings in batt¢ry replacements. Ask for Philco “Thirty” as initial equip- 
ment in your new trucks. Specify Philgd “Thirty” on battery replacement orders. Write for speci- 
fication data today. PHILCO CORPQRATION, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 
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Fifth Dimension in Packing 


(Continued from page 53) 


been received overseas in damaged 
condition. The unit was housed to 
form an almost perfect type 1, ex- 
cept for a recess in one upper cor- 
ner, which left a void within the 
crate. It was also apparent that 
the crate failed first at thi®cor- 
ner. Had the shipper thought of 
his fifth dimension, and construct- 
ed a simple inner core to fill out 
the offset, not only could he have 
gotten these expensive assemblies 
across safely, but he could have 
gotten by with a crate of lighter 
specification than the heavier one 
which failed. His inner core 
would have converted a difficult, 
or type 3 load to an easy, or type 1 
load. 

A similar example in peacetime 
shipping is a cedar chest with 
short legs, protruding handles and 
overhanging lid. The manufac- 
turer, by using layers of inexpen- 
sive inner-liners to “square off” 
the sides with the lid, and to sur- 
round the handles; and a con- 
struction which fills out the base 
so that the protruding legs neither 
damage nor become damaged, can 
safely pack this product in paper 
or fibre-board. Without converting 
to-a type 1 load, a well-built crate, 
plus considerable internal bracing 
and cushioning, would be a 
“must.” } 

Another method of converting 
downward is dis-assembly. Here, 
good judgment must come into 
play, and decision must be reached 
as to how far dis-assembly can go 
to bring about ease of shipping 
without making re-assembly too 
difficult for the receiver. 

Conversion materials. Most 
cushioning materials lend them- 
selves to use in converting the 
type of load. Straight sheets of 
fibreboard, wadding or felt can be 
used to fill out shallow areas left 
void by the article within the ship- 
ping container. Corrugated fibre- 
board may be secured in the form 
’ of cells, trays, partitions, dividers, 
interlocking partitions and han- 
dle protectors. Heavier articles re- 
quire similar devices constructed 
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the track 


of straight lumber, plywood or 
other laminations. Plastics are be- 
ing used increasingly for this pur- 
pose. An example of conversion 
through the use of proper inner 
preparation is provided by glass 
containers. Glassware is normally 
a type 8 load. Small glass bottles 
are usually converted to type 2 by 


cushioning in individual corn. 
gated cell partitions, with liner 
around the sides and pads top and 
bottom. Even large glass bottles, 
of two quarts or more capacity 
may be shipped safely as a type? 
load through use of wooden parti. 
tions and creped cellulose wadding 
and collars to hold them in place. 

There is a fifth dimension to be 
considered when preparing arti- 
cles for shipment. It deserves a 
place near the measuring rule and } 
scales on every packer’s work 
bench. 








Integrated Warehousing 


(Continued from page 32) 


expect the most satisfactory service 
to dealers because of location and 
personnel. We also look for re- 
sponsibility, cooperation on records 
and reports, and satisfactory rates. 
Once we have a good warehouse 
connection, we stay with it. 


Helpful Suggestions 


We have mentioned the import- 
ance of keeping stocked so as to be 
able to take care of pickups. An- 
ticipation of warehouse require- 
ments is an important function of 
the division office, and our sales 
force often is able to make helpful 
suggestions. - Stock ordering is not 
an exact science, and sometimes 
even with the most careful atten- 
tion we will run out of stock for 
short periods. This may be caused 
by some exceptionally heavy sea- 
sonal drain on the stock, by delays 





Four Cents Short 


Some odd accidents occurred in the 
United States during 1946, according 
to the National Safety Council. 

Mrs. Margaret Cook’s car blew a tire 
at a railroad crossing and headed down 
toward an approaching 
freight train. However, the car snagged 
a signal switch and threw a red block 
against the train, automatically stop- 
ping t.:. « 

And then there is the case of Larry 
Lingle, aged 17 months, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., who swallowed a nickel and 
coughed up a penny... . 








in production of new and seasonal 
items, or by unusual transporta- 
tion conditions. 

In 1940 we averaged 12 ware- 
house stock turnovers a year, or one 
every 30 days, Some items, of 
course, turn faster than others. On 
seasonal items we try to ship out 
at the end of the season, otherwise 
it becomes necessary to carry them 
over for another year and pay 12 
months’ or more additional storage. 
Over-ordering: of seasonal or slow 
moving items may lead to serious 
losses from excess storage, freight 
charges back to the factory, or ob- 
solescénce. We can sometimes split 
a carload between two warehouses 
to avoid overstocking, or we may 
restrict the items carried in a 
warehouse. 

Warehouses often are located in 
a salesman’s home town to help him 
develop his business more efficient- 
ly. It is an excellent practice and 
very helpful to the division offices 
and the traffic department in run- 
ning these warehouses for the local 
salesman to make a habit of call- 
ing in at the warehouse every 
Saturday to check up on how things 
are going. When a salesman is 
working a town in which a ware- 
house is located, he undoubtedly 
will check in at the warehouse fre- | 
quently throughout the week, but 
Saturday is an excellent day to have 
a “check-up” to find out what stock 
is on hand and in transit, what 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Industrial Design 
and 


Warehousing Cost 


By MARTIN ULLMAN 


Industrial Design Consultant 


HEN a packaged product 

\ \ is on the floor of a public 

warehouse, an ounce of 
protection is better than a pound 
of frills. 

Of course, most warehousemen 
are expert at handling fragile con- 
tainers. However, such containers 
require extra handling, additional 
storage space, and special pamper- 
ing, all of which have a tendency to 
waste time and manpower, and to 
send costs skyrocketing. 

One way to reduce warehousing 
costs is to design a container from 
the standpoint of function, rather 
than from that of decoration. .No 
product will suffer at the point of 
salo because it is in a practical 
package. There is no argument 
with the fact that the trend of pub- 
lic preference is toward stream- 
lined simplification. 

A skilled industrial designer can 
create a package which combines 
good appearance with functional 
usefulness. He can design a con- 
tainer which will outsell, as well as 
out perform, any carton which re- 
verts to the elaborate ornamenta- 
tion of the last century. 

A functional carton is less ex- 
pensive to warehouse because it 
makes things easier for the ware- 
houseman. 

If a container is to pass through 
the warehousing phase of distribu- 
tion with optimum efficiency and 
economy, the industrial designer 
who creates it must consider cer- 
tain factors. 

Most warehouses are lighted 
artificially. Often, merchandise such 
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Cartons to be palletized could be 
constructed so that the ends fac- 
ing the warehouse corridor would 
open by means of a built-in flap 
arrangement. Warehousemen would 
be able to fill spot orders from 
such cartons by opening the flap. 
withdrawing the merchandise, and 
closing the flap. Both pallet and 
pallet pile would remain intact. 


as clothing in different sizes andi 
colors is shipped to a warehouse in 
identical cartons. In order to fill 
spot-stock orders for local mer- 
chants, the warehouseman must be 
able to locate any specified size or 
color without undue delay. All per- 
tinent information must be visual- 
ized on containers so that, under 
artificial light, contents can be 
identified without the need of close 
inspectioh. 

The warehouse worker should be 
able to size up a shipment in a flash, 
as a locomotive engineer reads 
signs along the right-of-way. 


_ warehousing to consider it. 


According to the DISTRIBUTION 
AGE, warehousing survey in this 
issue, there is a shortage of storage 
space. Much valuable storage is 
wasted because many containers are 
“over packed,” that is, stuffed with 
so much useless paper board in the 
form of partitions and supposedly 
protective wrappings that little 
room remains for the, product it- 
self. 

Over. packing is such a common 
fault that we are justified in di- 
gressing from our discussion of 
Over 
packing results either in the use of 
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NE way to reduce warehousing costs is to design a container 

from the standpoirt of handling and piling, rather than from that 

of decoration. A functional carton is less expensive to warehouse, and 
it makes things easier for all concerned. 





more containers or in the use of 
larger containers to pack a given 
number of merchandise units. In 
addition, over packed containers 
may be responsible for charges of 
deceptive packing. 


Deceptive Packing 


A prominent drug manufacturer 
sold a nationally advertised prepa- 
ration in a small glass tube, which 
in turn was enclosed in a much 
larger, heavily padded box. The 
manufacturer claimed this heavy 
padding was necessary to protect 
the inner glass tube. The federal 
government brought action against 
the manufacturer under the Pure 
Food and Drug Act for violation of 
the regulation against deceptive 
packing. 

The government contention was 
substantiated, and the company was 
forced to reduce the size of the 
outer carton. Now, the product is 
being marketed successfully in a 
smaller, more economical package. 
The elimination of over packing has 
caused no increase in the percent- 
age of breakage. 

Here is at least one example of 
government interference with big 
business which resulted in more, 
rather than in less profit. Had the 
company consulted a competent in- 
dustrial designer in. the first place, 
the economies of the smaller con- 
tainer could have been realized 
sooner, and the stigma of deceptive 
trade practice could have been 
avoided. 

Other manufacturers in the food, 
drug and cosmetic fields are en- 
gaging in flagrant over packing at 
present. It will be interesting to 
observe how long they will continue 
these tactics before either consult- 
ing a packaging specialist or lock- 
ing horns with the government, 

Returning to our consideration 
of warehousing, we must remember’ 
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that a warehouseman’s job entails 
more than storage. In many in- 
stances, he must open cartons and 
repack the contents to fill spot-stock 
orders from local merchants. To 
make this task easier for the ware- 
houseman, manufacturers could 
prepack shipping containers with 
unit boxes holding a specified num- 
ber of articles: Some research into 
retail demand would provide a 
guide as to how many boxes should 
hold how many units of what size. 

Palletization has been responsible 
for many efficiencies and economies 
in warehousing. However, there is 
room for improvement in cartons 
which are placed on pallets. For 
example, let us assume that a ware- 
houseman has a shipment of pal- 
letized merchandise piled four high. 
If he is called upon to fill a small 
order from this stock, he must use 
his fork truck to unstack the pal- 
lets, remove the strapping from the 
desired pallet, disturb the pallet 
load to select the container he 
wants, and finally, break the seal on 
that container to get at the con- 
tents. 


Extra Motions 


After filling the order, he must 
reseal the package, rebuild the pal- 
let load, restrap it, and again call 
on his fork truck to restack the pal- 








Packaging Convention 


Arrangements have been completed 
for the first annual convention of the 
Industrial Packaging Engineers Assn., 
announced R. Frank Weber, president. 
recently. The convention will be held 
dt the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, April 
24 to 26. 

Space has been reserved for 95 ex- 
hibits, which will display the latest de- 
velopments in packaging, ° processing, 
palletizing and crating. Special clinics 
will be held, at which practical demon- 
strations will be. given of industrial 
packing and packaging methods. 








lets. All this expensive handling 
could be eliminated through the ap. 
plication of industrial design t 
such a situation. 

The palletized cartons could he 
constructed so that the ends facing 
the warehouse corridor would open 
by means of a built-in flap arrange. 
ment. When the warehouse worker 
is called upon to fill an order from 
a specified box or pallet, he would 
simply open the flap, withdraw the 
merchandise, and close the flap, 
Neither the pallet itself nor the pal 
let pile would be disturbed. 

The carton we have been discusg- 
ing is entirely practical. It would 
be sufficiently rigid so that it would 
not sag or buckle when merchandise 
was removed. There would be no 
danger of the flap opening by ac- 
cident in transit. 


Vital Factors 


Some of the considerations which 
must be kept in mind when plan- 
ning a container which ‘is to pass 
through the process of warehousing 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. On the floor of a public ware- 
house, an ounce of protection is bet- 
ter than a pound of frills. 

2. The trend of public preference 
is toward simplification and stream- 
lining of package design, toward 
the package with remembrance 
value. 

8. Anything which makes work 
easier for the warehouseman will 
reduce costs. Packages- should be 
designed for economical, practical, 
and easy handling. 

4. Package inscriptions must be 
easy to read in artificial light. This 
calls for package designing which 
gives instant identity to prodycts. 

5. Containers must not be over 
packed. 

6. Shipping cases which must be 
split in the warehouse to fill spot- 
stock orders should be constructed 
to protect the contents fully, and to 
dispense them conveniently. 

7. Modern cartons should be de- 
signed so that merchandise is easy 
to handle, stack and display. In 
this way, merchandise can be with- 
drawn from palletized loads with- 
out disturbing the pallet. 
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Warehouse Integration 


(Continued from page 56) 


orders are being held for any rea- 
gon, to explain new models to the 
warehouse personnel, and to see 
whether the stock is being stored in 
a proper manner. 

Prompt disposal of damaged 
goods is another important matter 
in which the salesman located in 
the warehouse city has definite re- 
sponsibility. When these damaged 
goods check out of the inbound 
cars, the warehouse must take ex- 
ception from the railroad for the 
damages. The damaged items may 
then be sold at a reasonable dis- 
count by the salesman, turned over 
to a local railroad salvage depot, or 
repaired. Sometimes repairs can 
be arranged for by some local stove 
repair man or by a warehouse em- 
ploye who wants to earn some extra 
money in this way. Often it is 
necessary to return the damaged 
items to the factory “deadhead” for 
repairs. Damaged items in ware- 
house stocks make it difficult to 
order stock properly, and the sooner 
such matters can be disposed of the 
better it is for all concerned. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that action taken in such instances 
must either be in line with our 
regular warehouse procedure or 
have the approval of the Divisien 
Manager. 


“Plus” Services 


In conclusion, we should like to 
say a word to salesmen on selling 
the warehouse. Do not miss any 
opportunity to remind dealers of 
this “plus” service your company 
offers. Secondly, do not forget that 
the warehouse order clerks, record 
clerks, foremen, and managers are 
all human beings. A lot of their 
work is thankless routine, and the 
outlook may not always be so 
bright. A friendly greeting, a 
word of appreciation, an occasional 
cigar, or what have you, will go a 
long way towards producing the 
kind of service you want your deal- 
ers to receive. 
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HEAVY DUTY STRADDLE 
CARRIERS AND LIFT 
TRUCKS:. . BUILT FOR 


THE BIG joss! 











For handling a wide variety of 
materials in unit-packages, the 
Ross System is recognized by 
progressive industries as the 
highest standard of speed, effi- 
ciency and economy — recogni- 
tion earned by a record of more 
than thirty years’ proven per- 
formance ... “ 

If your handling problems are 
resulting in excessive produc- 
tion costs, let our engineers 
show you how ROSS Straddle 
Carriers and Lift Trucks can 
bring those costs to new low 
levels. 


_ oe put Get the complete details — 
goss Muck WRITE TODAY FOR ROSS BULLETIN DA-26. 
yet . 


World’s First and Foremost COMPLETE Line of Heavy 
Duty STRADDLE CARRIERS and LIFT TRUCKS 








THE ROSS CARRIER CO., BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U. S. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors’ Throughout The United States and Canada, 
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Canadian Warehousing 


ECAUSE of the tremendous 
B “space area” of the Dominion 
of Canada, its small popula- 
tion and the geographical distribu- 
tion of its cities, the distribution of 
goods throughout Canada to a very 
considerable extent is dependent 
upon the services rendered by pub- 
lic warehousemen. Generally, the 
flow of our natural resources and 
products such as come from fish- 
eries, mines, logging camps, wheat 
fields, etc., is from west to east, 
while the flow of manufactured 
goods is largely from the eastern 
manufacturing centers westward 
for distribution to the prairie prov- 
inces and British Columbia.” The 
chief points of distribution from 
west to east are: Victoria, New 
Westminister, Vancouver, Prince 
Rupert, Edmonton, Calgary, Re- 
gina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Fort 
William, Port Arthur, Toronto, 
Montreal,’ Moncton, St. John and 
Halifax. Through these cities and 
through public warehouses at these 
points pass the greater percentage 
of manufactured items for sale to 
the Canadian consumer. 
Reconversion is being felt by 
Canadian warehousemen. A check 
at several points throughout the 
country indicates that items such 
as radios, electric ranges, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, washing 
machines, small electrical appli- 
ances, types of canned goods, etc., 
although in short supply, are now 


The public merchandise warehousing situation in 
the Dominion is encouraging. Warehousemen are 
more than ever aware of their position in general 
distribution, and close attention is being given to 
the study of distribution methods, services and 
charges in the interest of greater efficiency. 


By JOSEPH A. WHITMORE 


Executive Secretary 
Canadian Warehousemen’‘s Assn. 


being distributed throughout the 
country. 

Occupancy in the merchandise 
warehouses throughout the war 
years has been exceptionally high. 
It was believed in some quarters 
that -we would feel decreased oc- 
cupancy immediately at the end of 
the war, but this has not mate- 
rialized. A very large program un- 
dertaken by UNRRA, and by the 
Canadian Export Board in the ship- 
ment overseas of soap, canned 
meats, clothing, etc., has kept ware- 
houses in many of the larger cen- 
ters very busy. With an acceler- 


‘ated volume of manufactured goods, 


such as previously mentioned, to- 
gether with textiles, clothing, rub- 
ber goods, tires, footwear, etc., an 
immediate prospect, and with the 
continuation of a large export pro- 
gram, public warehouses should be 


. kept busy for another 12-to 18 


months. Consequently, the situa- 
tion for public merchandise ware- 
houses in the Dominion looks very 
encouraging. 


Labor Situation 


Certainly no industry suffered 
during the war years to a greater 
degree through the loss of its train- 
ed manpower and personnel. Al- 
ready the labor situation is much 
improved. Men are returning from 
the armed forces and the general 
labor pool throughout the Dominion 


is supplying more men for ware- 
house work. A better type of em- 
ploye is a “must” for the industry 
in Canada. From this time for- 
ward warehousing and distribution 
should attract a better type of 
mind, both in executive, supervisory 
and what is erroneously termed 
“common labor” categories. 

Now that building restrictions 
are off, no doubt, considerable im- 
provement will be made in many 
plants. Already, especially in the 
west, distribution facilities are be- 
ing improved through the installa- 
tion of modern pool car distribution 
sheds, “saw-tooth” platforms, etc., 
which greatly facilitated handling 
of merchandise in and out of rail- 
way cars. Wartime controls are 
slowly, but surely, being eliminated 
and with the exception of heavy 
taxes, both in the normal and ex- 
cess profit brackets, controls on 
salaries and wages and the short 
supply of some equipment items, a 
warehouseman can go about his 
business in a relatively normal 
fashion. 

Canadian warehousemen are 
more than ever aware of their posi- 
tion in the general distribution and 
economic scheme of things. Close 
attention is being given by the As- 
sociation to a study of distribution 
methods, services, charges, etc., 
with a view to increased efficiency 

(Continued on page 79) 
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HE manifold role that the 
[neces warehouse plays in 

the distribution field is fully 
apparent, and its importance in our 
national economy continues to grow. 
The relationship of warehousing to 
transportation and the influence of 
the former upon the latter are par- 
ticularly important. Certainly we 
have come a long way since the days 
when it was necessary to buy goods 
in carload’ lots and to carry tre- 
mendous inventories in order to do 
business. The warehouse and the 
motor truck in close alliance have 
made present hand-to-mouth buying 
possible. No longer is it necessary 
to carry huge stocks. Fast service 
from local storage simplifies dis- 
tribution problems. 


Rapid Handling 


In a sense, this progress repre- 
sents a natural trend. The advent 


of the motor truck, however, in- * 


spired it. Horse and wagon delivery 
was entirely inadequate in range, 
speed, or capacity to permit effec- 
tive servicing from a central ware- 
house over a worthwhile area. In 
the old days, it was a case of get- 
ting full carloads or costly l.c.l. 
shipments to a railroad switch and 
Picking up the goods from there. 
Consumers got their supplies only 
through a slow and costly pro- 
cedure. 

The combination of modern ware- 
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Warehousing’s alliance with transportation is especially close, particu- 


larly in the use of motor trucks, because those vehicles handle the bulk 
of outgoing goods distributed by warehouses. Indeed, warehousing 
and the system of hand-to-mouth buying which it made possible have 
had considerable influence on the development of trucks, and they, in 
turn, have made modern distribution through warehouse channels both 


Influence of Motor Trucks 
On Warehousing 


By GEORGE H. SCRAGG 


Director 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
The White Motor Co. 
Cleveland 


houses and efficient motor trucks 
has permitted quick handling of 
smaller loads, with smaller inven- 
tories and capital investment. Mer- 
chants and consumers alike are now 
assured of fast service. ' It is no 
longer necessary to cram shelves 
and storage areas with old mer- 
chandise. Were it feasible for job- 
bers, retailers, and consumers to 
carry low inventories, and there 
were no large warehouses servicing 
an area, the system would be a 
hardship upon manufacturers who 
would be deprived of mass shipment 


practical and profitable. 


opportunities. As it is, they can 
ship in quantity to the warehouses, 
frequently over long distances, and 
distribution is made from the ware- 
houses by truck. With such a sys- 
tem, the economies of quantity 
handling and quantity transporta- 
tion rates are realized where they 
logically apply, while the advan- 
tages of the public warehouse and* 
motor transportation facilities are 
used in the more local distribution 
areas. These advantages are ap- 
parent in the manifold functions of 
the warehouse as a distributing 
agency and in the adaptability of 
the motor truck as a fast carrier 


Varied types of equipment are needed to transport commodities to and from ware- 
houses. This White Motor Co. tractor-trailer is designed for long, heavy loads. 
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over distances of.200 to 300 miles 


or more. 

No longer can the warehouse be 
thought of merely in terms of stor- 
age, however important that func- 
tion may be. Today, the modern 
public warehouse is a logical rest- 
ing place for goods in transit, a 
place where goods are separated, 
packaged, labelled, priced, and pro- 
moted, to say nothing of the more 
obvious functions of handling and 
transporting. Such a warehouse, 
properly used, reduces large inven- 
tories and brings flexibility to our 
daily commerce, making it possible 
to handle small local orders to the 
advantage of buyer and seller. Fre- 
quently maintaining a railroad 
switch for long distance mass re- 
ceipts, the warehouse has its own 
truck fleet and facilities to accom- 
modate the incoming and outgoing 
trucks of others. Because of the 
many commodities handled in a 
modern warehouse and the number 
of orders serviced from it, it is not 
necessary to send out trucks only 
partly loaded. Small orders can be 
stowed aboard with other orders 
from the same warehouse, thereby 
keeping delivery costs at a mini- 
mum. 

The modern warehouse with its 
manifold functions is not without 
its problems. The very fact that it 
is a distribution point, performing 
many marketing functions in addi- 


tion to that of storage, suggests 
many problems, and the fact that it 
usually handles a great variety of 
goods adds to the complexities. For 
instance, in the matter of move- 
ment of goods both in and out of 
the warehouse, many problems arise 
relating to equipment and methods. 
Whereas a manufacturer concerned 
with only a few commodities can 
devise handling methods as ef- 
ficient as the manufacturing pro- 
cedure, the warehouse has more to 
consider. 


Handling Problems 


If it is a matter of using pallets, 
the manufacturer can design them 
for the given weight and nature of 
commodity manufactured, and the 
commodity can be packaged for 
easy handling according to the 
method adopted. The warehouse, 
on the other hand, has to handle 
commodities of different types, and 
this calls for varied equipment. It 
is hardly in the interests of ef- 
ficiency, for instance, to use a fork 
truck designed for a 5-ton load to 
handle 5 cartons of ladies hats that 
weigh 100 lb. E 

In the problem of handling many 
commodities, warehouses might do 
well to study the loading, unloading, 
and transfer methods of depart- 
ment stores which have to handle 
an even more varied stock and in 


Mobile racks of bread are rolled up the tracks of a steel ramp into this White 
semi-trailer unit. Racks are drawn by. a winch powered with an electric motor. 





smaller quantities. Their vergg. 


‘ tility in such handling is worthy of 


attention. 

Probably nothing is more im. 
portant in the modern warehouse ag 
a distribution point than the speedy 
handling of goods, primarily be 
cause of the savings in labor where 
costs are greatest. Basically, alj 
handling devices are designed with 
the labor-saving motive in mind. Ip 
line with the equipment available, 
plans should be worked out whereby 
goods of different types can be 
handled with top efficiency. 

Just as everything possible 
should be done in the storage phase 
to cut costs, so too it is important 
for goods to be received and dis- 
patched with the same efficiency, 
And this means special attention to 
the incoming and outgeing plat- 
forms. 3 

It must be remembered that the 
warehouse is dealing not only with 
its own truck fleet but with the 
trucks of others that come to de- 
liver or pickup a load. This means 
that the platforms will be planned 
to take care of all types of vehicles. 
Where many of these units are of 
a standard type and size, the plat- 
forms will be laid out accordingly. 
Although not all trucks have the 
same floor height, it is possible that 
a majority of them do conform toa 
certain average height, and the 
platform can be built to facilitate 
movement to and from these trucks. 
In some cases it is advisable to have 
dock sections of different heights to 
accommodate different vehicles. The 
regular warehouse fleet, as well as 
the vehicles of other companies who 
distribute day in and day out from 
the warehouse have to be con- 
sidered. 

The question that should be con- 


_stantly applied in measuring ef- 


ficjency is, “Have we designed the 
platform facilities so that trucks 
can load and unload and get away 
as fast as possible?” A slight -de- 
lay multiplied many times during 
the year can amount to a great deal 
in the way of lost time. A truck 
standing anywhere costs from 3c. to 
10c. a minute. Consequently, if 
trucks and drivers are delayed, 
costs mount rapidly. 

It must be realized that highway 
trucks operated by a single driver 
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are limited by law to 10 hours. 
Over that the highest cost factor, 
labor, is immediately doubled. From 
an economical standpoint, it may be 
said that we are limited to a 10- 
hour operation. Of what avail is 
the higher speed built into modern 
trucks if time saved enroute is 
wasted at the warehouse door? 

One of the greatest fallacies that 
creeps into warehouse operations is 
the feeling that the warehouse 
doesn’t run the other fellow’s 
trucks and that any problems aris- 
ing from their operation belong to 
the other fellow. It must be remem- 
bered that any increase in the cost 
of distribution raises the prices of 
commodities and that such an in- 
crease reduces the demand and the 
attendant volume of business all 
along the line. Consequently all 
suffer from cost incréases due to 
inefficiency. Everything possible 
should be done to keep down the 
complaint that distribution costs 
too much. 

The success of warehouse opera- 
tions depends on many things such 
as location, storage facilities, hand- 
ling facilities, methods, policies, etc. 
The warehouse has full opportunity 
to fit its own transportation facili- 
ties to the need. Motor trucks, con- 
sequently, should be selected ac- 
cording to the job to be done in 
terms of tonnage, size of load, 
length of run, operating conditions 
and other factors. 


Shuttle Service 


In certain warehouses it may be 
advisable to make provisions for 
the handling of tractor semitrail- 
ers in shuttle service, permitting 
drivers to drop their loads and be 
on their way with another trailer 
while the one dropped is being load- 
ed or unloaded. This permits a 
considerable saving ‘where the 
transportation volume is heavy. 
Manufacturers have often made use 
of trailer units in this way where 
the loads are similar. Certain 
spots along the warehouse platform 
could be set aside for trailer load- 
ing, and customers could be advised 
of this facility. Of course, trailers 
cannot be allowed to stand indefi- 
nitely or the system may defeat the 


(Continued on page 80) 
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This GLOBE 
“One-Man’ Barrel Truck 


Steps up Handling Efficiency 


This perfectly balanced truck is fast, safe and simple to use. 
With it one operator easily handles all size barrels, drums, 
tierces ... flat boxes, too. Operator fatigue is minimized, 
handling costs are sharply cut. 


Loading and unloading are so easy, and so nearly auto- 
matic, that even a girl can operate The Globe "One-Man" 
Barrel Truck. Just place it next to the barrel and drop the 
chime hook. An easy tug then balances the load over the 
wheels. Touching the barrel, lifting and straining are elim- 
inated. 

Modern two-post design and all-welded 

construction assures indefinite service 

life. Smooth, floor-saver wheels roll al- 

most without effort. : 


Write today for details and prices on 
this time and manpower saving truck. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY 


4000 PRINCETON AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
31 YEARS OF SERVING INDUSTRY WITH EXPERTLY DESIGNED EQUIPMENT 











Public demand for fruits and vegetables can be influenced by better 
handling, better packaging, more uniform shipments, and more active 
advertising and publicity. 


Fruit and Vegetable Assn. 
Considers Distribution Problems 


lems were considered by a 

record attendance of 1,200 del- 
egates at the 42nd annual meeting 
of United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Assn., Jan. 21 to 24 at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. O. D. Mil- 
ler, president, listed the following 
Association accomplishments in 
1945, 

1. Defeat of the government’s 
proposed “roll-back of distributive 
margins,” which would have “ap- 
plied a markup-over-cost principle 
to each step of the wholesale mar- 
keting of our products, with no 
proper provision made for shrink- 


[ens wer distribution prob- 


age and spoilage, rejections, credit 


losses and cost variations.” This 
meant, he declared, “a saving of at 
least 20,000,000 to our wholesale 
distributors.” 

2. Getting a reasonable interpre- 
tation of “tie-in sales,” and reten- 
tion of the traditional trade prac- 
tice of selling a “short” and a 
“long” item at the same time, to 
aid in pushing plentiful items. 

3. Obtaining a reasonable settle- 
ment of “war-delay claims” running 
into many millions, by agreement 
on a 50 percent settlement basis. 

4. Progress in obtaining better 
refrigerator cars. 

5. Organization of a new service 
wholesalers division with a plan 
to work through area supervisors 
to educate retail customers in 
proper care and display of fresh 
fruit and vegetables. 

6. Setting up a new fact-finding, 
improvement and publicity project, 
to develop better grading, packing 
and shipping methods, controlled 
temperatures in transportation and 
retail display, and to publicize fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Miller urged all members to 
appraise their individual operations 
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By RANDALL R. HOWARD 
Chicago Correspondent 


in the light of postwar conditions. 
“We had some real headaches,” he 
said, “working under wartime 
handicaps, but the emergency fur- 
nished our products with a ready- 
made market for almost any volume 
and any grade we could offer. As 
the result of this overdemand, we 
got into some mighty bad habits.” 
M. P. Brinker, past president of 
the National Assn. of Retail Gro- 
cers, suggested that shippers and 
distributors make a study of pack- 
aging to help retailers prevent 
spoilage and to improve display. 
Rep. John W. Flannagan, Jr., 
chairman, House Committee on 
Agriculture, denounced the plan of 
government subsidies to agricul- 
tural producers. He declared that 
too much of each consumer dollar 
spent for fresh fruit and vegetables 
is going to the retailer, and he urg- 
ed the Association to take steps to 





Sales Idea 


e I have personally subscribed to 
89 different trade magazines, and am 
using them as a means of securing new 
customers. Naturally I feel that the 
large advertisers are my best prospects 
in ‘selecting a group of responsible 
concerns with which to deal. 

“As you no doubt know, we operate 
a common carrier operation and a 
storage warehouse, both companies 
being strictly service companies. In 
other words, they have nothing to sell 
but service. Therefore, we must con- 
stantly be on the look out for prospects 
requiring our service or those who can 
use it to an advantage in their busi- 
ness. 

Wm. J. Dillner, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


W. J. Dillner Transfer Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








improve distribution of perishables, 

Clarence W. Kitchen, assistant 
administrator, production and mar- 
keting, Department ef Agriculture, 
declared, “Efficiency in production 
of fruits and vegetables has pro- 
gressed faster than efficiency in 
distribution. Demand can be in- 
fluenced by better grading, better 
handling, better packaging, more 
uniform shipments widely distrib- 
uted, and by advertising and pub- 
licity.” 

He emphasized the need for 
further standardizing of crates, 
boxes, and cartons, and the need 
for more pre-packaging to check 
waste and to save labor in the re- 
tail store. | 

A preliminary report on air ship- 
ping was made in the annual Asso- 
ciation year book by Claude N. 
Palmer. “Transportation of fresh 
fruits and vegetables by air,” he 
said, “is no longer a dream. It is 
a faet.” He summarized the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. City airports are not organ- 
ized to receive large air freight 
shipments. 2. Coolness of upper 
air layers cannot be relied upon to 
provide automatic refrigeration, 
therefore air conditioning equip- 
ment on planes is essential. 3. The 
barrel-like cargo space in conven- 
tional transport planes is not well 
suited to such shipping. 4. The 
current air cargo rate of 26c per 
ton-mi. for perishables is discour- 
aging. 

The following new officers were 
elected: president, E. J. Blalock, 
Ben E. Keith Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
vice president, Palmer C. Mendel- 
son, Palmer C. Mendelson Co., San 
Francisco; treasurer, Jared W. 
Fox, re-elected; sergeant-at-arms, 
John Waterman, A. S. Barbaro Co., 
Memphis. 
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A Salesman’s 





T has long been an axiom in the 
| selling field that a salesman, to 

be good, must be sold first on 
his own importance and second on 
the importance of his product. It is 
also true that a top-notch salesman 
should understand, and be sold on, 
the importance of efficiency and in- 
tegration in every phase of distri- 
bution and in distribution as a 
whole. 

Of course, a salesman recognizes, 
the necessity for integration in his 
phase of distribution which is mar- 
keting. He knows that advertising 
promotion, merchandising and pub- 
lic relations will all help him to do 
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Efficient distribution plays an important part in de- 
termining the answers a salesman will be able to 
make to buyers’ questions, and the answers are 
going to become more and more important as com- 
petition gets keener. If his company’s distribution 
system has been well integrated, a salesman’s an- 
swers are likely to appeal -to potential customers. If 
distribution has been haphazard, the salesman 
probably will lose sales. 


By BOB WHITE 


Sales and Merchandising Consultant 
Head, Bob White Organization 
Food Industry Consultants, Chicago 


his job better and with less effort 
if, in the first place, they are all 
integrated, and, in the second, he 
fits his efforts into the general pro- 
gram. 

In addition, a salesman should 
understand that our national eco- 
nomic well-being is dependent upon 
economy and efficiency in every 
phase of distribution, which is like 
a chain of which he is merely the 
final link. “A chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link,” whether it be 
a chain of distribution or a chain 
of iron. If there is weakness any- 
where along the line, if the various 
phases of distribution are not well 
integrated, then the distribution 
chain may break down. If, on the 
other hand, each link—marketing, 
warehousing, packing and packag- 
ing, handling, transportation, in- 
surance and finance—is strong in 


itself and an integrated part of 
the entire chain, then the distribu- 
tion function will be performed eas- 
ily and well. 

When a salesmdn goes out into 
his territory, the five questions he 
meets most often, as he attempts to 
make a sale, are: “What is the qual- 
ity?” . . . “Howisit priced?” .. . 
“How soon can you deliver it?” 
“What terms do you offer?” .. . 
“How is it packaged?” If he can 
give satisfactory answers to these 
questions, then he is almost assured 
of a sale. 

The chain of distribution plays 
an important part in determining 
the answers a salesman will be able 
to make to these questions, and the 
answers are going to become more 
and more important as competition 
gets keener. If efficiency and inte- 
gration have been built inte his 
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company’s distribution system, then 
the answers are likely to appeal to 
the potential customer; if distribu- 
tion has been haphazard and disin- 
tegrated, the salesman probably 
will lose the sale. 

“What is the quality?” This, 
alone of the five questions, seems 
more dependent upon production 
than distribution for a satisfactory 
answer. And yet the chain of dis- 
tribution plays its part, too. For 
the quality of the finished product 
is dependent, in part, upon the 
quality of the raw material at the 
time of production; and the quality 
of the raw material and the finished 
product is dependent upon proper 
handling, transportation, packaging 
and warehousing from point of ori- 
gin to point of use or consumption. 

“How is it priced?” The price 
that the salesman is able to quote 
his buyer depends almost entirely 
upon how efficient the chain of dis- 
tribution is. Two articles of the 
same value costing the same as they 
leave two factories, may reach a 
customer at widely different prices; 
one having been distributed effi- 
ciently and, therefore, ec@homically, 
the other inefficiently and at a high- 
er cost. 


Great Economies 


It has been estimated that 59 per- 
cent of every consumer dollar today 
goes to pay the cost of distribu- 
tion. It stands to reason that if 
salesmen are to answer satisfac- 
torily a buyer’s question as to price, 
integrated distribution is a neces- 
sity. Great ecogomies have been 
effected in the cost of production; 
it is now necessary that as great 
economies be realized in distribu- 
tion. 

“How soon can you deliver it?” 
The answer to this question prob- 
ably has made or lost more sales 
for salesmen than any other single 
answer except price. It has been 
responsible also for more repeat 
sales. The proper reply is de- 
pendent entirely upon integrated 


. distribution. Efficient warehousing, 


transportation and handling are all 


necessary to enable salesmen to — 


promise immediate delivery. In this 
day of small inventories and rapid 
turnover, buyers are interested in 
just that—immediate delivery. How 








Improved Distribution 


Improved distribution, cited by lead- 
ers of commerce and government alike 
as a top-of-the-list business must. is 
being accomplished in the mechanical 
refrigeration and air conditioning in- 
dustry in direct proportion to that in- 
dustry’s rapid postwar expansion. ac- 
cording to a recent statement released 
by the Refrigeration Equipment Mfrs. 


This development, extending through 
the entire list of the industry's products 
to include parts and refrigerants as 
well as complete units and systems, is 
the result of two factors. 

1. Steps are being taken to improve 
what amounts to a nation-wide net- 
work of warehouses from which are 
distributed the units and parts neces- 
sary to install and maintain the indus- 
try’s products. 

2. Peacetime adaptations are being 
made of the war-culminated movement 
for better coordination of activities 
among manufacturers, wholesalers, 
sales agencies and service men. 








soon you can guarantee shipment 
from a distant factory is of no con- 


_ cern to the average buyer, he wants 


to know when the product will be on 
his floor, ready to sell. 7 

A salesman who is working close 
enough to his factory so that he can 
get overnight delivery (or whose 
company has been wise enough to 
place spot stocks at merchandise 
warehouses within easy reach) 
works at a decided advantage, an 
advantage which will become even 
more important when the day of 
stiff competition returns. Not only 
is it easier for him to clinch the 
original sale with the promise of 
overnight delivery; it also is a 
simple matter for him to make re- 
peat sales, which constitute his real 
margin of profit. 

Spot stocks, available not only 
to the salesman who operates close 
to his factory, but through mer- 
chandise warehouses, to all sales- 
men throughout the nation, make it 
possible to fill repeat orders im- 
mediately and to guard against sub- 
stitution. For a salesman to allow 
his customers to be “out of stock” 
means lost sales. Old and regular 
users, through substitution, may be 
permanently lost as customers. 

The use of the “accredited list,” 
which enables a public merchandise 
warehouse to fill orders for cus- 
tomers of good credit standing (as 
noted on the list) without first 


going to the home office, also works 
to save delivery time and keep 4 
salesman’s buyers satisfied. The ip. 
voicing and coilecting services of. 
fered by many merchandise ware. 
houses take another burden from 
a salesman’s shoulders. 

Transportation plays an im- 
portant part both in getting spot 
stocks within easy reach of sales. 
men and their buyers and in deliy- 
ering to buyers. Efficient handling 
is necessary in all stages both of 
production and distribution. Ware. 
housing is equally important. 

The location of public merchan- 
dise warehouses on railroad sidings 
and near main highways makes it 
possible for a manufacturer to 
choose between truck or rail for his 
factory -to- warehouse haul. In 
waterfront cities, such as Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, Boston and New 
York, a warehouse also is acces- 
sible for shipments by water. No 
matter which method he uses, a 
manufacturer can keep distribution 


- costs down by taking advantage of 


carload or truckload rates, rather 
than L.c.l. or 1. & 1. shipments which 
are likely to result if order delivery 
to distant points is made direct 
from the factory. 


Food Shipments 


Warehouse-to-buyer transporta- 
tion has been improved to the point 
where a salesman may now promise 
overnight store-door delivery to 
points as far distant as 600 miles 
from the available stock. 

In the food field, transportation 
of perishables is a vital matter. 
Refrigerated trucks and cars have 
solved the problem in some cases 
and delivery by air is proving still 
another answer to the question of 
how to retain salability of many 
items in the fresh fruit and vege- 
table fields. 

“What terms do you offer?” Many 
a sale has been clinched by a sales: 
man’s ability to offer 3 percent dis- 
count for 10 days, or 60 to 90 days 
in which to pay. This ability, of 
course, is dependent upon the finan- 
cial stability of the company for 
which he is selling. Again, the dis- 
tribution chain comes in. A com- 
pany that has guarded against 


peaks and valleys in its income 


through the use of negotiable ware- 
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pouse receipts on goods stored in 
public merchandise warehouses 
often is better able to offer satis- 
factory terms, particularly when 
the merchandise is protected ade 
quately by insurance, at the lower 
rates available in merchandise 
warehouses. 

“How is it packaged?” This ques- 
tion, too, bears directly upon the 
distribution process; this time, 
upon the packing and packaging 
phase. The extreme importance of 
scientific packing and attractive 
packaging of all types of products 
has come to be recognized in recent 
years. Shelf tests have proved that 
properly designed packages go a 
long way toward,selling the prod- 
uct they enclose, and that poor 
packages often do not sell, no mat- 
ter how good the product. 


Mass Display 


How a package will lend itself to 
mass display, the amount of “sell” 
which the label offers, whether or 
not the goods will have’ to be re- 
arranged on the shelf, the conveni- 
ence of the selling unit in which 
the product is packed, all these 
factors play a part in the buyer’s 
mind before ordering. If the pack- 
age “sells itself” to the ultimate 
consumer, repeat orders will come 


thick and fast. Also important to - 


repeat sales is the outer packing 
or shipping container—its conveni- 
ence as a handling unit, its dura- 
bility, how it lends itself to storing. 
No matter how good a product is, 
the wholesaler and retailer don’t 
want to bother with it if it is im- 
properly packed so that they must 
repack it; or if the crates are so 
flimsy they can’t be stacked more 
than three high. 

“What is the quality?” .. 
“How is it priced?” . . . “How soon 
can you deliver it?” . ... “What 
terms do you offer?” . . . “How is 
it packaged?” If a salesman is able 
to answer all these questions to the 
satisfaction of the buyer, he’s made 
a sale—and the commission is all 
his, although efficient and. inte- 
grated distribution (marketing and 
Warehousing, handling and «trans- 
portation, packing and packaging, 
insurance and finance) has helped 
him earn it. 
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ROUSTABOUT 
CRANE 


Time and Money-Saver on Jobs like these 


Big Stuff Off and On Trucks, Freight Cars ¢ Moving 
Large Machines and Parts * Handling Bales, Boxes, 
Drums ¢ Moving Big Castings, Motors, Railroad 
and Marine Gear © Loading Air Transport Planes 
Handling Tanks, Pipe, Structural Steel, Rails, Timber 
installing Heavy Valves, Fittings ... and lots morel 





Gives si faster, lower-cost 
action on 100 Load-Handling 
Jobs ...all over your place 


Roustabout users in hundreds of different in- 
dustries have found this modern load-hustler 
far more useful than they expected. For it goes 
everywhere — up, down, in and out — keeps 
things moving, prevents delays, meets emer- 
gencies without taking crews from other work. 
It handles any load to 7/2 tons, is built for years 
of overwork — all gears run in oil, ball-bearing 
boom turntable, full-swing boom, smart oper- 
ation. Your Roustabout Crane quickly pays for 
itself by faster load-handling and lower-costs. 
Full facts without obligation — write today! 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 
611 NEWMAN STREET « MANSFIELD, OHIO 


@ You can equip your Roustabout 
with magnet for efficient handling 
of scrap, ingots, castings, etc. 


@ You can handle all kinds .of 
loose materials with a single- 
line grab-bucket attachment. 


Roustabout Cranes 
By Hughes-Keenan 

















DA Warehouse Survey 


(Continued from page 24) 


of: the respondents required fi- 
nancing in the $50,000 to $99,000 
bracket. This year, 6.1 percent 
will borrow that amount. In 19465, 
8.3 percent of the respondents 
used less than $50,000 in outside 
financing. In 1946, 12.2 percent 
plan to obtain financial backing in 
this bracket. 

A decrease in the number of 
warehouses requiring from $100,- 
000 to $199,000 is indicated. In 
1945, -8.3 percent of the respon- 
dents availed themselves of this 
amount of financing. This year, 
only 6.1 percent have expressed 
the desire to borrow within that 
range. 

The nation’s merchandise ware- 
houses are in especially sound fi- 
nancial condition. Although ware- 
houses in this classification expect 
to do the greatest amount of 
spending for new equipment, re- 
plies indicate that there will be a 
five percent decrease in the sum 
required by the average merchan- 
dise warehouse using outside fi- 
nancing. 

The general attitude of ware- 
housemen toward finance is sum- 
med up by one respondent, who 
writes, “Well conceived, founded, 
and operated, storage warehouses 
should, and do, underwrite their 
fixed or expanding financial obli- 
gations from earnings, profits, and 
sinking funds. If an expansive de- 
velopment of great proportions is 
decided upon, a stock issue can be 
sold to cover it.” 

Fire Insurance: According to 
records supplied by respondents, 
the average warehouseman will 
spend approximately seven percent 
more for fire insurance ‘in 1946 
than he spent in 1945. However, 
while household goods _ respon- 
dents expect to pay 23.7 percent 
more for insurance coverage this 
year, many merchandise ware- 
housemen are looking forward to 
decreased insurance rates. Ac- 
cording to some respondents, this 
decrease will be about 10 percent. 

A typical reason for the increase 
in rates for household goods and 


combined classification ware- 
houses, as expressed by a respon- 
dent, are as follows: 

“Demand for storage space has 
been unprecedented. Loss of ex- 
perienced workers to the armed 
forces has resulted, in many cases, 
in less efficient stowing. Conse- 
quently, spontaneous combustion 
fires have occurred more often. 
Wartime circumstances have 
brought about higher rates for 
many warehouse operators.” 

Other Insurance: Respondents 
estimate that they will expend 29 
percent more this year than last 
year for coverage against other 
than fire hazards. It is expected 
that the rate of increase for in- 








25th Anniversary of NFWA 


EMBERS of the National Furniture 

Warehousemen’s Assn. are cele- 
brating the silver anniversary this year 
of the organization’s founding in 1920 
at Mackinac Island, Mich. Because 
war conditions prevented the holding 
of a convention last year, the annual 
meeting this month at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, will be used as 
the occasion for an appropriate silver 
anniversary celebration. 


As reported in the Aug., 1920, issue 
of this publication, the NFWA was or- 
ganized, at a four-day convention 
which concluded July 12th, by ware- 
housemen engaged in the business of 
storing furniture and other household 
goods from 27 states, the District of 
Columbia and Canada. 


Discussions pro and con as to the 
wisdom of organizing a body of strictly 
household goods operators when that 
branch of the storage industry formed 
a subdivision of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Assn., occupied a major 
part of the sessions. The vote on the 
question was 225 to 25. 


Charles S. Morris, president and 
treasurer, Metropolitan Fireproof Stor- 
age Warehouse Co., New York City, 
was elected the first president of 
NFWA. Ralph J. Wood, secretary and 
manager, Lincoln Wareh and Van 
Co., Chicago, was chosen as the first 
secretary. Both had been leaders in 
the movement to organize the National. 
T. Y. Leonard, Leonard Warehouse, Inc., 
Detroit, was elected the first treasurer. 


















surance in this category for mer. 
chandise warehouses will be ap 
proximately 25 percent. 

The availability of new types of 
insurance policies which provide 
more comprehensive coverage jg 
partially responsible for these jp. 
creased estimates. 

Packing Machinery: Although 
the average public warehouse wil] 
spend only $371 for packing and 
packaging equipment in 1946, 
some of the larger merchandise 
warehouses estimate that their ex. 
penditures in this category wil] 
approach $35,000. The greatest 
amount spent by a respondent for 
this type of equipment in 1945 was 
$3,000. : 

More warehouses plan to offer 
mechanical packing services in 
1946. This year, 11.8 percent more 
warehousemen will purchase pack- 
ing and packaging machinery. A 
projection indicates that the in- 
dustry as a whole will spend about 
$340,000 for this type of equip- 
ment. 

Service Equipment: Responding 
warehousemen indicate that $65, 
154,390 will be expended for ser- 
vice and protective equipment in 
1946. This amount represents an 
increase of 280.6 percent over 
1945. The largest amount spent in 
this category by a respondent in 
1945 was $10,000, whereas the 
highest estimate for this year is 
$50,000. The average outlay for 
1946 will be approximately $2,000, 
compared with $528 in 1945. 

It is significant that 33.6 percent 
more warehouse respondents plan 
to purchase service and protective 
ecuipment this year. 

Sales Promotion: Gradual taper- 
ing of government storage re- 
auirements, and an. increased in- 
terest on the part of warehouse- 
men in securing civilian customers 
is responsible, in the opinion of 
most respondents, for increased 
advertising budgets this year. 

The average respondent ware- 
houseman plans to spend slightly 
over $4,000 for advertising, pub- 
licity and sales in 1946, compared 
with about $3,350 expended last 
year. Only 1.7 percent of the re- 
spondtnts replied “none” when 
asked the extent of their promo- 
tional budget for 1946. The figure 
was 3.2 percent, last year. 
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A Warehouseman’s Insurance Program 


As property custodian, a warehouseman’s insurance coverage must 
conform with his responsibility under varieus state laws. An adequate 
understanding of basic insurance requiréments may obviate serious 

legal complications in the event of property loss. 


By CHARLES F. RUPPRECHT 


Associate Editor 
The Spectator, Property Insurance 
Review 


todian of another’s property 

and as such must exercise 
considerable care in buying insur- 
ance. A primary consideration, of 
course, should be the protection of 
property, buildings, equipment, 
stock, fixed expense and net profits 
which can be interrupted or discon- 
tinued through any of a number of 
forseeable normal hazards. 

A basic insurance program 
should include the following cover- 
age: 

1. Fire and lightning protection. 


2. Protection against wind, ex- 
plosion, riot and civil commotion, 
smoke and smudge, and airplane 
and motor vehicle damage. All 
these hazards can be covered in one 
Policy known as “extended cover- 
age endorsement.” 


| WAREHOUSEMAN is a cus- 


3. Sprinkler leakage coverage. 

4, Protection against water dam- 
age. 

5. Protection against business in- 
terruption through any of the 
above enumerated occurrences, in- 
cluding item 11, boiler and ma- 
chinery damage. 

6. Workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. 

7. Comprehensive liability insur- 
ance including automobile and 
product liability. 

8. Fidelity bond coverage of em- 
ployes. 

9. Protection against burglary, 
robbery and hold-up, inside and 
outside of premises. . 

10. Plate glass coverage. 
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11. Protection against boiler and 
machinery damage. 

12. Group insurance, including 
life, accident and sickness, medical 
and hospitalization (non-occupa- 
tional). 

It is in connection with the pur- 
chase of insurance on the property 
of others stored or warehoused (in- 
cluding field warehousing on or off 
the premises) that the greatest 
care and attention should be exer- 
cised. Before purchasing insurance 
coverage it is important to deter- 
mine responsibility under the vari- 
ous state laws. If aewarehouseman 
“agrees” to accept liability for dam- 
age, loss, or “destruction of the 
property of others stored with him 
beyond the liability imposed upon 
him by law this fact does not make 
him legally liable but is considered 
as his “contractual” liability; and 
when he contracts this additional 
liability he must exercise caution. 


Fire Damage 


A fire in common law is consid- 
ered an act of God and a ware- 
houseman is not legally liable for 
damage by fire to property stored in 
his warehouse. However, if the law 
adds that in the event the ware- 
houseman or his employes or agents 
are guilty of negligence he is 
legally liable. He must purchase fire 
insurance in the name of others 
‘not in his own name) from a fire 
insurance company. If the gross 
negligence feature applies to causes 


other than fire, suitable coverage 
may be purchased. 

In connection with legal liabil- 
ity, a warehouseman can purchase 
one policy from a casualty insur- 
ance company known as warehouse- 
man’s liability insurance covering 
the. following: 

(a) The liability imposed by law 
upon the insured as owner or oper- 
ator of a general storage warehouse 
for loss or destruction of, or dam- 
age to, property as defined, except- 
ing that no insurance is available 
covering perishable goods, money, 
or securities in storage. 

(b) Any losses occasioned by 
burglary, robbery, collapse of build- 
ing and other happenings, except- 
ing losses by fire or discharge of 
water or other fluid from sprinklers 
or sprinkler system. 

The word property under para- 
graphs (a) and (b) includes per- 
sonal property of every description. 
Merchandise is held to be personal 
property which has never been used 
and which is held by the owners 
thereof for sale. Neither “prop- 
erty” nor “merchandise” includes 
perishable goods, money, or securi- 
ties. The policy specifically excludes 
liability assumed by the insured un- 
der any contract or agreement, and 
to property owned, leased, or held 
as collateral or in trust by a ware- 
houseman. 

In connection with field ware- 
housing, on or off the premises, a 
warehouseman contracts or agrees 
to liabilities beyond his legal lia- 
bility and the question of insurance 








protection alone is not of extreme 
importance, but the cost of it must 
be carefully calculated in the over- 
all field warehousing charges. 

To all warehousemen I recom- 
mend the employment of a profes- 
sional insurance consultant as the 


best means of guaranteeing that 
their interests are insured ade- 
quately in responsible companies 
with simply worded contracts con- 
taining no restrictive insurance 
phraseology and at the most reason- 
able cost. 








INSURANCE 


Questions and Answers 


In response to last month's suggés- 
tion that questions from readers of 
DISTRIBUTION AGE relating to insur- 
ance problems would be answered by 
Mr. Rupprecht, author of the series of 
articles on insurance appearing in this 


QUESTION: I operate a fleet of 
trucks transporting merchandise of 
various types within a radius of 300 
miles. In accordance with ICC regu- 
lations, I protect this merchandise in 
transit with cargo insurance. Most 
of the firms shipping inform me that 
they also insure: this same merchan- 
dise against the hazards of transpor- 
tation. It does not seem reasonable 
for both the carrier and shipper to 
carry insurance. I would greatly ap- 
rn a on this point. 
5 SEs 


ANSWER: As a bailee you must pro- 
tect your client’s merchandise while 
in your care against all transporta- 
tion hazards for which you are liable. 
There are, however, conditions under 
which you are not liable (ask your 
attorney); or your insurance company 
may not be able to pay; or, your in- 
surance may have lapsed inadver- 
tently. A shipper needs his own in- 
surance in such situations to step in 
and recover from his own insurance 
companies, which, in turn, then at- 
tempt to collect through subrogation 
against you or your insurance com- 
pany. 


QUESTION: Our warehouse carries 
many kinds of insurance based on our 
obvious requirements. Our agents, 
nevertheless, endeavor to sell us a 
type of insurance which we don’t 
quite understand and which is de- 
scribed as “use and occupancy” or 
“business interruption” insurance. 
Can you give us an understandable 
and brief explanation? J. K. 


ANSWER: When first introduced dur- 
ing World War I, this type of insur- 
ance was called “use and occupancy” 
coverage; during the past few years 
it has become known as “business in- 
terruption” insurance. This latter 
name more truly indicates its purpose 
and function. If your business is 
stopped or interrupted because of a 
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publication, several queries have been 
received. Two concerned with individ- 
ual problems have been answered di- 
rectly by mail: two others because of 
their general reader interest are an- 
swered herewith by Mr. Rupprecht. 


fire, wind, explosion, strike or other 
hazard, this policy steps in and re- 
imburses you for your loss of earned 
net profits and fixed expenses until 
you are able to resume operations. If 
you protect your property against any 
loss or damage, you must also protect 
it against the loss of profits. In 
brief, if you carry insurance on your 
plant against fire, the fire, if it does 
occur, will shutdown your business 
and you will suffer a loss of profits 
which can easily amount to more 
money than the fire damage. These 
two policies, therefore, go hand in 
hand. 








Fedéral Warehouses 


With the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in connection with 
anti-trust laws, the War Depart- 
ment is continuing many of its con- 
tracts with Federal Emergency 
Warehouse Assns. until June 30, 
1946. No list is available at pres- 
ent showing which contracts will 
be continued. It is understood that 
separate contracts will be negoti- 
ated with individual warehousemen 
in cities where FEWA contracts 
were terminated Dec. 31, 1945. 


New AWI Members 


Two new members have joined 
Associated Warehouses, Inc., an- 
nounced C. E. Phelps, executive sec- 
retary, recently. The new members 
are Cairo River & Rail Warehouses, 
Cairo, Ill., and Dubuque Storage & 
Transfer Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 


The “Banks” 
Of Distribution 
(Continued from page 26) 


heard to say, “we can store any- 
thing you want stored and provide 
any service you desire.” And the 
special services now being supplied 
seem to bear out this statement. 

Cooperage, reconditioning, rein- 
voicing, marking for redistribution, 
repacking, bottling, mailing, de 
livery—these are but a few of the 
“extras” now being offered. Most 
warehousemen work as if by a mot- 
to: “You name it, we’ll provide it.” 
Each manufacturer writes his own 
ticket, so to speak, so that addi- 
tional special services come into be- 
ing with the addition of each new 
type of account. In addition, the 
warehouse will provide the storer 
space so that he can carry on other 
services for himself. Office space, 
show. rooms and manufacturing 
space are frequently supplied on a 
rental basis. 


Varied Merchandise 


Yes, merchandise warehouses are 
the banks of distribution, and, as 
bankers have admitted, the mer- 
chandise warehouseman’s problems, 
and the services he performs, often 
are more complex than those of the 
banks themselves. According to 
Wilbert Ward, vice-president, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, “As 
bankers, without admitting that a 
warehouse business is a greater 
calling than our own, we can con- 
cede that the burden of caring for 
miscellaneous commodities with 
varying and sometime incompatible 
natures may develop more complex- 
ities than deposit and withdrawal 
banking.” 

The manufacturer who does not 
take advantage of the services af- 
forded the distribution field by 
merchandise warehouses is as far 
behind the times as the man who 
keeps his money in a jar buried in 
his back yard, ignoring the services 
of a bank. Effective business is 
impossible without banking; effec- 
tive distribution is impossible with- 
out merchandise warehousing. 
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Warehouses 
To the Merchandise 


(Continued from page 31) 


can sell the packer in car load lots 
to be shipped directly to a field 
warehouse situated on the premises 
of the packer. Since the warehouse 
receipts are non-negotiable and are 
issued in the name of the can manu- 
facturer, stock releases can be made 
only with the manufacturer’s au- 
thorization. This procedure makes 
available sufficient cans for season- 
able requirements and these may 
be withdrawn as needed by the 
packer. 


Eventually, manufacturers of ra- 
dios, refrigerators, oil burners, air 
conditioning units and other house- 
hold appliances will face the prob- 


lem of maintaining a complete line . 


of their products at various points 
of distribution. The branch office 
or the appointed distributor can 
make use of inventory financing to 
regain the use of tied-up funds 
while impeding in no way the prog- 
ress of business. 


Competitive Era 


The use of field warehousing re- 
ceipts in financing is increasing 
daily. Many industries, of course, 
have been using this service for 
years in the solution of their credit 
problems while others only now are 
becoming aware of its many ad- 
vantages. 


We are entering a highly com- 
petitive era, involving the produc- 
tion and distribution of many new 
products and processes, and the 
availability of credit is becoming 
increasingly important to successful 
operations. A study of field ware- 
housing’s role in the economy of 
distribution will reveal that the 
costs of warehousing on the prem- 
ises are low when compared with 
those of public warehousing, and 
that, in addition, there are many 
advantages, tangible and intangible, 
to be realized through such an op- 


eration. 
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Warehousing Creates Values . 


(Continued from page 41) 


stable from day to day, from month 
to month, or from season to season 
in all cases. For the manufacturer, 
public warehousing is the answer to 
decentralized distribution, which in 
so many lines seems no longer ob- 
tainable through the traditional 
wholesale channels. The time when 
it was possible to make all ship- 
ments direct from factories to re- 
tailers or wholesalers has gone, 
probably never to return, despite 
the increasing rapidity of railroad 
freight services, store-door de- 
livery, and pick-up “by railroads, 
motor truck lines, and express ser- 
vice, both by land and by air. The 
creation of spot stocks of manufac- 
tured products at strategically lo- 
cated points seems to be the most 
economical way in which speedier 
deliveries can be made and by 
which dealers may be provided with 
reserves of goods to meet con- 
sumers’ erratic demands. 

6. For transportation economies. 
Some storage in connection with 
transportation is always necessary. 
Goods may have to be stored at 
shipping points until a sufficient 
quantity is accumulated for eco- 
nomical shipment or until transpor- 
tation facilities become available. 





Making small shipments by less- 
than-carload freight from the fac- 
tory is expensive. The answer 
usually is the establishment of spot 
stocks from which these small- 
order deliveries can be made at the 
least expense and in the quickest 
time. In some cases it has been 
found that the carrying of such 
stocks in public merchandise ware- 
houses costs very little because of 
the savings in the difference be- 
tween rates for carloads shipped to 
the warehouse and less-than-carload 
shipments to customers which 
would otherwise have to be made. 
Storage thus frequently reduces the 
costs of distribution for wherever 
less-than-carloads can be consoli- 
dated into carloads, even for a part 
of a total journel, a saving result. 
7. To assist in financing between 
time of production and time of con- 
sumption. Finished manufactured 
goods, agricultural products, and 
other raw materials in storage, if 
they are in the custody of a bona 
fide public warehouse, need no 
longer be considered as represent- 
ing nothing but dead value until 
sold or used. 
While the public warehouse will 
(Continued on page 86) 








Why Public Warehouses Are Used 


ioe reasons why manufacturers and other producers and 
distributors use public merchandise and refrigerated warehouses 


may be summarized as follows: 


1. To. equalize seasonal production and more or less uniform con- 


sumption. 


2. To equalize uniform production and ‘seasonal consumption. 
3. Because of roundabout methods of production and the inability 
of producers to maintain perfect balance between supply and demand. 


4. When there is a surplus production of a perishable agricultural 
commodity in one locality and consumption of the surplus takes place 


in another or many other localities. 


5. Because of the irregularity of consumer demand. 


6. For transportation e¢onomies. 


7. To assist in financing between time of production and time of 


consumption. 


Pad 


8. To meet changing distribution conditions. 


9. To reduce distribution costs. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR (TWA) 


PANAGRA x 


country on every continent. In regular scheduled serv- 


ice first on these great airlines: 





Look to Lockheed for Leadership = Years Ahead in the Science of Flight 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS x 
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Air Cargo Operations 


(Continued from page 44) 


to 15 percent of total operating ex- 
pense. For the proposed operation 
under consideration this would 
come to 9.98c. per revenue mile or 
4.01lc. per ton-mile, giving us a to- 
tal ton-mile rate of 30.10c. This 
would compare favorably with 
existing airline air cargo rates 
which now average 34.6c. per ton- 
mile. But unless the prospective 
operator of a C-47 can see traffic 
yielding at least 30.10c. per ton- 
mile, he had better think about cut- 
ting costs somewhere. 


Cost Elements 


Of course, there are opportunities 
of reducing some of the cost ele- 
ments, particularly in Table 2, 
through economical operation. For 
example, the cargo handling ex- 
pense of 70c. per revenue ton-mile 
is based on an airline average cost 
of handling of $8.40 per ton assum- 
ing that the average shipment will 
weigh 125 lb. The use of more ef- 
ficient materials handling equip- 
ment might reduce the necessary 
break-even rate. Similarly the 
cargo billing expense of 40c. per 


revenue ton-mile is on the basis of 
motor carrier experience indicating 
a 30c. cost per 125 lb. shipment 
with the assumption that the air 








World Air Charts 


American pilots flying abroad 
will find familiar symbols and 
color markings on new aeronauti- 
cal charts of much of the world, 
Kenneth Keefe, chief, aeronautical 
charts section, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, said recently. 

Because fliers of many Allied 
countries already were familiar 
with American -type aeronautical 
maps, it was decided at an interna- 
tional meeting in Montreal to base 
the world aeronautical charts on 
the standard American one-to-a- 
million-scale military aviation chart. 








shipment will move 1200 miles. 
Traffic, sales, advertising and pub- 
licity expense estimates, as well as 
general administrative are based 
on airline and motor carrier experi- 
ence and might well be reduced by 
a more economical operator. 


TABLE 2 





AMERICAN AIRLINES OVERSEAS % AIR FRANCE % ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES (KLM) % NETHERLANDS INDIES AIRLINES (KNILM) 
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bring new standards of world transportation to every 





ESTIMATED GROUND OPERATION EXPENSES 
(Cents per Revenue Mile) 


for 
The Douglas C-47 Airfreighter 





Aircraft Ground Operations (per revenue mile) . . 
(per revenue ton mile). . 
Aircraft Ground Equipment Maintenance—Direct 
(per revenue mile)............. 
(per revenue ton mile) 
Aircraft Ground Equipment Maintenance—Indirect _ 
(per revenue mile). . 
(per revenue ton mile) .. 
(per revenue mile).. 
(per revenue ~ mile) .. 
(per revenue mile). . 
(per revenue ton mile) . 
(per revenue mile)................ 
(per revenue ton mile) 
Traffic and Sales (per revenue mile). . 
(per revenue ton mile) .. 
Advertising and Publicity (per revenue mile). . 
r revenue ton mile) .. 


pe 
General and Administrative = revenue mile) 
(per revenue ton mile) 


Cargo Handling Expense 
Cargo Billing Expense 
Cargo Insurance 
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Total Gronnd Operating Expenses 
(per revenue mile) 
(per revenue ton mile) 
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New Foreign Service 
for Air Shipments 


Inauguration of an international 
sir express and air freight service 
embining the facilities of Ameri- 
en Airlines System and of Rail- 


way Express Agency has been an- - 


nounced today by the two compan- 
ies. 

International shippers are offer- 
eda through, two-way, service from 
the 28,000 air and rail express 
points in the United States to all 
cities on American Airlines’ for- 
eign and overseas routes. 

The Express Agency’s pick-up 
and delivery service and coordin- 
ated air and rail transportation is 
thus combined with the internation- 
al routes of American Airlines Sys- 
tem, with simplification of hand- 
ling and paper work for interna- 
tional shippers. 

Insurance, shippers’ letters of in- 
struction, “in bond” handling, and 
customs clearance will be provided, 
in addition to the regular pick-up 
and delivery service of the express 
agency, under the arrangement. 








United Cuts Cargo Rates 


Inauguration of air cargo service by 
United Air Lines became effective 
Feb. 1. 

United’s air, freight tariff, filed with 
the CAB recently, shows rates as low 
as 27¢ per lb. on shipments of 3,000 Ib. 
from coast to coast. The tariff is based 
on minimum shipments of 25 Ib. 

According to C. P. Graddick, director 
of air cargo, charges are graduated ac- 
cording to volume and distance shipped 
in order to give the lowest possible 
tates to volume shippers for long dis- 
tance hauls. 

. United will continue to carry air ex- 
press on all planes, with the air ex- 
press division of Railway Express 
Agency serving as a nationwide pick- 
up and delivery system. Air freight 
will be designed for the heavy pack- 
age oe cargo, moving on less fre- 
quent schedules. with optional picku 

and delivery. ? septs 

Our freight tariff is the simplest yet 
fled with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
indsmuch as we do not have various 
rates for various classifications,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Graddick. “This marks 
@ definite break from the traditions of 
tail, truck and earlier air freight tariffs.” 


en 





New ACW Member 


General Warehouse Corp., Spring- 
field, Mo. has been accepted into 
the membership of American Chain 
of Warehouses, Inc., announced 
John W. Terreforte, secretary, in 
New York recently. 
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SAVE TIME 
MAKE MONEY — 
SUP ty (UR EEK 


227, 


RATES CUT 


Effective January Ist, 1946, Air 
Express slashed rates 13%—a 
total reduction of 22% since 1943. 


When time means money — 
when an order is at stake, when 
delivery of materials keeps a 
plant going, when customers are 
better served—Air Express is by 
far the cheapest and most profit- 
able way to ship. 


Specify Air Expess-2 Good Business Buy 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute 
between principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day 5 ths, | 25 toe.| 40 tee. [Ove ON 
delivery between many airport towns and cities. - 
Rapid air-rail service to and from 23,000 off-airline 118] 230) 348] 920 
points in the United States. Service direct by air to 
and from scores of foreign countries in planes made sasl avast pagel peat 
in America, operated by American personnel and “al sal aalaal abe 


flying the U. S. flag. 


GETS THERE FIRST 





WHERE'S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS (U.S. A.) 
Over 40 ihe.) 














142]; 384) 6134 18.38 
1.96) 748) 12.28 30.70 






































Write Today for new Time and Rate Sched- 
ule on Air Express. It contains illuminating 
facts to help you solve many a shipping prob- 
lem. Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., N.-Y. 17. Or ask for 
it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United Stotes 
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could be benefited by use of cold 
storage.” 

Others that might be included in 
this group are certain types of pa- 
per and textiles. 

Still another large class is mer- 
chandise that might be destroyed by 
vermin infestation if they were not 
refrigerated. * Furs, seeds, nu- 
merous food products, and tobacco 
are examples. Cold storage can be 
relied on for control of insect in- 
festation. Refrigerated storage 
can be protected effectively against 
infestation by rats and mice, be- 
cause the air distribution mechan- 
ism and the tight closures are 
adapted to effective fumigation. Ef- 
fective use of methyl bromide for 
that purpose was demonstrated in 
a Nashville, Tenn., warehouse dur- 
ing the past year. 

Although these categories over- 
lap, and others could be named, we 
must not fail to mention one that 
is currently of great interest, 
namely, frozen foods. Many frozen 
foods are new. In fact, most of 
those we know today were unknown 
20 years ago. Their volume in the 
United States, though small, at 
present, in comparison with all 
foods consumed, is roughly equiva- 
lent to the total food consumed in 
a city like Chicago. It is sufficient 
here to say that this group, more 
than any other, offers new oppor- 
tunities and new problems for ware- 
housemen. 

The intricate relationships of 
temperature, and that closely re- 
lated factor, humidity, to the in- 
finite variety of chemical com- 
pounds and mixtures in products 
have been explored only slightly, re- 
searchers say, despite the fine rec- 
ord of modern science. A sys- 
tematic search by experts for new 
and beneficial uses for refrigerated 
storage has not yet been made. 
However, individuals, in industry 
and laboratories, have pointed out 
the value of cold storage for nu- 
merous commodities. 

In 1948, after deliberation and 
study of research facilities and or- 
ganizations of various kinds, the 
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Cold Storage Developments 


(Continued from page 28) 


refrigerated warehousing industry 
established the Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation. The purposes 
of the industry in establishing this 
Foundation were as follows: 

1. To improve methods of refrig- 
eration through research on better 
preservation of food and other com- 
modities essential to the health and 
welfare of the American people. 


2. To develop and support such 
research through a nationwide pro- 
gram of grants to institutions and 
agencies of research. 

3. To establish fellowships and 
thus aid in training personnel in 
the refrigeration of commodities. 

4. To aid warehouse operators in 
solving specific problems. 

5. To establish a repository and 
clearing house for scientific in- 
formation related to refrigeration. 

6. To cooperate with federal, 
state, and private research and 
educational institutions in their 
work on refrigeration. 

The Foundation derives its sup- 
pert from voluntary subscriptions 
by any corporation, firm, or indi- 
vidual engaged in the preservation 


of food or other commodities by ry. 
frigeration. 

One of the agencies that ¢eop. 
tributes heavily te food science ang 
food industries generally igs the 
United States Department of Agri. 
culture. All warehousemen appre. 
ciate the value of the statisticg) 
data on storage of farm commodi- 
ties that tne Department of Agri. 
culture collects and also its research 
on freezing and storage of foods, 

A very large and important 
group of research institutions ig the 
experiment stations in the state 
agricultural colleges. During the 
past 20 years their work in foods 
and also in certain phases of engi- 
neering has made extremely valu- 
able contributions to industries en- 
gaged in processing and handling 
of farm products. The laboratories 
of private institutions, such as uni- 
versities and technological schools, 
are a third important group. 

The Refrigeration Research 
Foundation plans no laboratory of 
its own. Its purpose is to partici- 
pate in the programs of existing 
institutions. It seemed better to 
operate in that manner because 
other organizations similar to the 
Foundation have succeeded thus 
and because large facilities and ex- 
cellent staffs are already engaged 
in refrigeration research in the 


Continued on page 88) 








Subject and Location of Major Projects 
Of Refrigeration Research Foundation 


(Particular phases not included) 


FROZEN FOODS 


Meats—Kansas State College 
Poultry—Iowa State College 
Eggs—Ohio State University 


Precooked—Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Fruit juices—University of California at Berkeley 


Shrimp—Louisiana State University 


FOOD REFRIGERATED BUT NOT FROZEN 


Apples—Cornell, Iowa State College, Rhode Island State College 
Dried fruits—U. S. Department of Agriculture (at Fresno, Calif.) 
Subtropical fruits (citrus and avocado)—University of California at Los 


Angeles 
Potatoes—Nebraska University 


Vegetables—University of California at Davis, 


BASIC ENGINEERING AND STORAGE MANAGEMENT 


Psychrometry at freezing temperatures—Northwestern University 

Uses of aerosols—Michigan State College 

Refrigeration methods—Michigan State College 

Heat transfer in packaged goods—Columbia University 

Thermal characteristics of refrigerated foods—University of Texas 

Use of mycostatic and bactericidal agents with refrigeration—Oregon 


State College 


> 
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The privilege of stopping in transit for partial unloading can be used 

to forward goods for direct delivery to different customers, and also 

to maintain a reasonable amount of stock in public warehouses for 
allotment to buyers as orders are placed. 


Partial Unloading in Transit 


ecutives in most firms fail to 

appreciate the importance of 
transportation costs. As a case in 
point, we know of a tranffic mana- 
ger who, after a careful study, pre- 
pared a concise memorandum and 
submitted it to the officials of his 
company. in it he set forth sev- 
eral sound recommendations and 
reasons for analyzing the company’s 
traffic methods and transportation 
costs. He suggested that an outside 
traffic consultant be engaged for a 
short period to review the organi- 
zation’s traffic set-up, somewhat in 
the way that a certified public ac- 
countant examines accounting and 
financial records, or that an engi- 
neer checks production schedules. 
The entire plan was “pigeon-holed” 
on the ground that those in author- 
ity were “too busy” attending to 
production and salés projects. Not 
one of the officials understood that 
the traffic manager was outlining 
factors which are part and parcel 
of a company’s production and dis- 
tribution economy. 

The foregoing does not refer to 
an exceptional case. It merely em- 
phasizes a common practice 
throughout the industrial field, 
except among the largest firms. 


| is repeatedly stated that ex- 


Important Costs 


It is refreshing to meet an ex- 
ecutive who does understand the 
value of examining costs of trans- 
portation along with other costs. 
A few weeks ago the president of 
a manufacturing plant said to the 
writer: “You can tell the world I 
know costs of transportation are 
important, and that they will con- 
tinue to be. Any reduction you can 
achieve for us will mean increased 
profits, or will help us to lower the 
selling price of our product.” 
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By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 


There are many ways that a man- 
ufacturing company can effect re- 
ductions in the cost of transporta- 
tion. To attempt to list them would 
require a book. Furthermore, each 
organization has its own peculiar 
problems. It is not feasible to pre- 
sent a specific design applicable to 
every one. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible to select a single subject, as 
a pattern, to support the contention 
that a comprehensive analysis will 
reveal ways to lower costs of trans- 
portation. 


Partial Unloading 


As’ an example let us take the 
potentialities of stopping-in-transit- 
for-partial-unloading. This privi- 
lege can be used by many manufac- 
turers in the distribution of their 
products. In one instance, by the 
use of this unloading privilege, a 
certain manufacturer we are ac- 
quainted with gradually increased 
his shipping destinations from one 
to more than 70 to which he shipped 
at carload rates. In so doing he not 
only satisfactorily expanded his 
market, but also obtained a much 
lower transportation cost per unit 
of product. 

The privilege herein referred to 
can be used to forward goods for 
direct delivery to different custom- 
ers, and also to maintain a reason- 
able- amount. of stock in public 
warehouses for allotment to buyers 
as orders are placed. As mentioned 
in a previous article (see DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE, Oct., 1945, p. 76) “there 
are several ways by which a man- 
ufacturer can obtain lower trans- 
portation costs on his finished prod- 
uct when using outside warehouses. 


e 


For instance: by shipping full car- 
loads, paying the carload rate as 
against the higher l.c.l. rate; or he 
can make up partial carloads com- 
bined into a carload and ship to 
two or more warehouses in different 
cities under the railroads’ stop-off- 
for-unloading in transit privilege. 
Whatever method, or methods, he 
may adopt, the manufacturer should 
analyze costs and other factors be- 
fore he decides.” 

For the purpose of our present 
illustration let us assume that a 
manufacturer has been shipping 
directly to individual customers, at 
each of the points designated, l.c.l. 
shipments from his point of pro- 
duction which we shall describe as 
A to destinations, B, C, and D, con- 
sidering the latter D as the most 
distant point of the three. 

For example, we can say that he 
has shipped during a given period 
10,000 lb. of his product to custom- 
ers at B, 12,000 lb. at C, and 18,000 
Ib. at D. The less carload rates 
from A being 64c., 68c and 84c. per 
100 Ib. to B, C, and D, respectively. 
Checking the freight tariffs it is 
found that the carload rate on the 
product from A to D is 4lc. per 
100 Ib. at a minimum carload weight 
of 40,000 Ib. and that a stop-off 
charge amounts -to $6.93. 


Potential Saving 


The manufacturer investigates 
the possibilities embraced in 
the stopping-in-transit-for-partial- 
unloading privilege, shipping in one 
freight car, for delivery to three 
separate warehouses, 10,000 Ib. at 
B, 12,000 Ib. at C, and 18,000 Ib. 
at D. His examination discloses a 
potential saving of $118.94 in trans- 
portation costs by this plan as com- 
pared with the l.c.l. method of ship- 
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ping 40,000 lb. Here are the fig- 
ures: 











LESS CARLOAD 
Freight 
Weight Rate | To /| Charges 
10,000 Ib.......... | 64 | B | $64 co 
| a 68 Cc 81.69 
18,000 Ib.......... 84 D 151.20 
Total charges | 2 ae $296 80 











CARLOAD-UNLOADING 














PRIVILEGE 
Freight 
Weight Rate | To /| Charges 
10,000 Ib... ee B $41.00 
12,600 Ib... ... 41 Cc 49.20 
18,000 Ib......... 41 D 73.80 
Transit charge at B 5 6.93 
Transit charge atC|......|...... 6.93 
Total charges. .. | $177.86 





For clarity we have listed in the 
comparison the 4lc. rate against 
each of the three destinations. Ac- 
tually, though, the railroad freight 
bill would show that rate as apply- 
ing to the entire 40,000 lb. from 
the point of origin to the most dis- 
tant of the destinations. We add 
this explanation because the pre- 
cise rates applicable to carloads 
from A to B and to C would not be 
the same as the rate to D. 

Based on the experience of sev- 
eral companies, it is conceivable 
that the manufacturer by using the 
stop-off privilege to B and C would 
eventually increase the sales of his 
product to such an extent that he 
could give serious consideration to 
warehousing full carloads at each 
of these points, thereby securing 
even greater savings in his freight 
costs. 

Reference herein to the stopping- 
in - transit - for - partial - unloading 
privilege has been made for one 
purpose only, i.e., to demonstrate 
that reductions in cost of transpor- 
tation can be accomplished. Not all 
manufacturers, of course, can make 
use of this particular method of 
shipping, but there are many other 
avenues of cost reduction open to 
investigation. Every manufactur- 
er ought to take steps to reduce and 
control his total cost of transporta- 
tion because it is an important part 
of his cost of distribution. 
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Warehouse Selection 
(Continued from page 30) 


six public warehouses and une pii- 
vate warehouse. The six public 
warehouses may be found to fit into 
two cost brackets. Unless there are 
compelling reasons for a contrary 
choice, our concern will be with 
those in the lower cost bracket and 
further investigation affecting fi- 
nancial standing should be made 
through financial rating agencies. 
The insurance ratings reported by 
the warehouses should be rechecked 
through the insurance brokers of 
the manufacturer or shipper. 

The relative merits of the private 
and public warehouse should be 
compared. The private warehouse 
has some advantages. It is pre- 
pared to act as agent for the manu- 
facturer and to perform all the ser- 
vices of a branch warehouse except 
that of selling and banking funds. 
It usually services fewer accounts, 
and for this reason can give more 
attention to each. Freight, as a 
rule, moves out promptly. However, 
it should be remembered that the 
stock turnover must be rapid in 
order to pay for the operation on 
either a leased space basis, plus 
additional charges, or on a per- 
centage of the net sales basis. 

Public warehouse charges will 
increase or decrease according to 
the number of pieces, or tonnage, 
or a combination ot both, which are 
in storage at a particular time. In 
other words, costs are not fixed. It 
is desirable, nevertheless, to read 
the list of charges for extra ser- 





Reefer Car Research 


Railroad refrigerator cars of the fu- 
ture will provide more efficient and 
dependable transportation of perish- 
ables as the result of extensive car 
tests and research which will be con- 
ducted during the next two years by 
the Assn. of American railroads with 
the cooperation of shippers, refrigerator 
car lines, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and other interested agencies. 

Proposed by the refrigerator car com- 
mittee of the United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Assn., the research program 
will cover such factors as car design, 
construction and use, _ refrigeration, 
heating. ventilation, vibration and 
shock. Efforts will be made to develop 
an all-purpose refrigerator car. 





vices in the warehouse contrag 
Where volume is relatively gma) 
the public warehouse has the a4. 
vantage over leased space. With 
an expanding business, the progres. 
sion of warehousing arrangement, 
could be: first, public warehouse: 
second, leased space; third, a com. 
pany-owned operation. However, 
circumstances and conditions differ 
in every case, and no fixed rule ap. 
plies. 

On the basis of information now 
available, a tabulation of estimated 
costs can be compiled. 


1. Storage charges .......... $ 200 
2. Handling charges ......... 225 
Saar 85 
4. Prepayment of freight..... 4) 
By SUEY cs cles cn ee ce ete ed 10 

inane Gib bins «ol $ 560 
6. Less saving in freight 

A rs ee 200 
7. Net cost for one month... 36) 
"2" BARA $4,320 
9. Less saving in plant labor 


and apace: cost .6.....e..s 


10. Estimated cost of ware- 
housing for one year...... $2,520 


The foregoing table might in- 
clude other pertinent information. 
For example, the percentage of net 
sales represented in the warehous- 
ing operation. Item 4, relating to 
prepayment of freight can some- 
times be eliminated and freight 
charges handled directly. 

Before a final decision is reached 
the traffic manager should visit the 
prospective warehouse with a view 


“of acquainting himself with the 


overall set-up. He should learm 
what kinds of merchandise are be- 
ing stored and what equipment and 
methods are being used in mate 
rials handling. He also should in- 
spect the receiving and shipping 
platforms and look into the possi- 
bility of bottlenecks arising from 
congested street traffic or the truck- 


- ing activities of adjacent indus- 


tries. 

The initial arrangements with 
the chosen warehouse should be 
made on the basis of a_ three 
month test. During this period 
he can compare actual with esti- 
mated costs and check overall re 
sults. In conclusion, let me add 
that all specific instructions relative 
to the handling of invoices, invenr- 
tories and shipping documents 
should be detailed and complete in 
order to avoid confusion. 
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By HARRY S. ELKINS 


Interstate Commerce Attorney 


ANY people think some- 
M thing should be done about 

freight rates. Their sense 
of fairness is violated by what 
seems to them to be the purpose of 
the railroads to subject their com- 
munity or their territory to rates 
which are excessive or unfair, com- 
pared to rates enjoyed in other lo- 
calities. They believe they are vic- 
tims of a conspiracy to force them 
to pay higher rates, while others 
pay lower rates, or that their com- 
munity is backward while another 
is prosperous because the railroads 
refuse to grant an equality of rate 
treatment. 


Unfortunately for the railroads, 
appearances are often against them. 
In a recent letter to a trade paper, 
a southern woman says that a rate 
on an article to her town is higher 
than the rate in the opposite direc- 
tion. This, she says, is “nonsense,” 
and should be done away with. She 
has a solution; freight rates should 
be applied as are the rates on parcel 
post. A professor of economics in a 
western university in a recent mag- 
azine article asserted that the back- 
ward industrial development of the 
mountain states is largely because 
of the failure of the railroads to 


. provide rates which will encourage 


their development. Throughout the 
west and the south there has been 
pressure upon Congress, the courts, 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to require “rate equality” 
with the more favored eastern or 
northern region. Those who com- 
plain deny a desire for any advan- 
tage. Equality is what they seek; 
to be treated no differently, but the 
same as more favored regions. 
What is asked appears to be fair. 

It is difficult for a layman to un- 
derstand, for example, why rates 
in opposite directions should be dif- 
ferent, or why rates in one terri- 
tory should be higher than in an- 
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other. Such situations appear to be 
incomprehensible and evil to him. 
He is sympathetic to reform. When 
remedies are offered by politicians, 
local organizations, or government 
agencies, converts are gained. Vot- 
ing strength is acquired for politi- 
cal action. 

Laymen usually hear only one 
side of the question. The railroads 
are at a disadvantage because rate- 
making is complex, and in public 
debate it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible to present rate problems in a 
clear and interesting manner. The 
problems are difficult, and are not 
easily simplified. The public has 
neither the patience nor the will to 
study economic regulation with 
sufficient thoroughness and under- 
standing to reach a sound con- 
clusion. 


Rate Regulation 


At present, many people feel that 
they, or their section of the coun- 
try, are burdened with freight rates 
which give them a real grievance. 
They, and those who speak for 
them, insist that freight-rate regu- 
lation has favored some localities 
and discriminated against others; 


‘that it is cumbersome, and is not 


sufficiently responsive to change, 
and that the cure is a simple and 
easily understood scheme. The prop- 
osition is both true and false and 
calls for reply. Space is limited 
here, but nevertheless, we shall at- 
tempt to show that what is pro- 


posed is not a cure, and why no 
specific scheme of regulation should 
be made a statutory rule. 

Southern and western states as- 
sert that opportunities to develop 
commercially are denied them, and 
that the northern and eastern 
states have been preferred by the 
system of freight rates which the 
railroads have imposed upon the 
country. Rate barriers are said to 
have been built around them which 
prevent the free flow of merchan- 
dise. The idea is being effectively 
propagated that mileage rates are 
an answer for the economic hard- 
ships of those sections. The use of 
such rates would be required as a 
rule of transportation regulation. 
Their contentions have been given 
some recognition by the Commis- 
sion in its recent class rate de- 
cision. (Execution of the decision 
has been stayed by court action.— 
Editor.) To effect a more equal re- 
lationship mile-for-mile in the dif- 
ferent territories, the Commission 
required an. increase in the rates. 
north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers and east of the Mississippi 
and into and from that region, and 
decreases in the rates in other ter- 
ritories. Only the class rates were 
affected, and they are made on a 
mileage basis. Much of what is said 
by the Commission concerning the 
need for a general revision of rates 
can have real effect only if a mile- 
age system of rates is applied uni- 
versally or to a much greater de- 
gree than it is at present. The first 
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The argument for mileage rates on rail freight is that equality of opportunity will 

exist because shippers or receivers will pay an equal sum for hauls of the same 

distance. However, the unequal geographical division of natural resources and con- 

suming capacity makes it impossible for each part of the country to reach an 

economic position on a par with every other part. No rule which proposes equal 
rates in every section will serve to equalize natural advantages. 


round in the battle for mileage 
rates has been won by the south 
and west. 

Under a mileage-rate system, all 
shippers pay the same rates for 
hauls of the same distance. All 
shippers pay an equal amount for 
the same amount of transportation 
service measured in miles. Rates so 
made are probably as old as rail- 
road operation. 

Miles hauled is a convenient mea- 
sure of service rendered. Uniform- 
ity results to the extent that rates 
for the same number of miles are 
the same. Regulatory commissions 
for many years have prescribed 
such rates in “‘piece meal” fashion. 
The ICC has become more and more 
addicted to their use. They have 
the prestige of age and official use. 
Wider usage and greater recogni- 
tion affords considerable support 
for the theory that such rates ap- 
plied generally would afford all sec- 
tions of the country equal opportu- 
nities of development. But the use 
of such rates on individual com- 
modities in relatively small areas 
does not mean that their universal 
application would level the barriers 
which are supposed to restrain the 
economic development of the south- 
ern and western regions. They 
would create new barriers. If their 
universal application should come 
to pass, many new barriers would 
be created around numbers of small 
trade principalities which would be 
in constant commercial and rate 
” rivalry. : 

The argument for mileage rates 
is that equality of opportunity will 
exist because the shippers and re- 
ceivers will pay an equal sum for 
hauls of the same distance. All 
will be upon an equal basis. But 
the argument_presupposes that op- 
portunities are equal; a condition 
which does not exist. Forests, min- 
eral resources, grazing and fertile 
soil are not evenly distributed. And 
the markets in which such products 
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may be sold in large volume ‘are in 
different and separate areas. The 
unevenness of resources and of con- 
suming capacity is a circumstance 
which makes it impossible for each 
part of the country to reach an eco- 
nomic position on a level with every 
other part. No rule which proposes 
equal rates in every part will serve 
to equalize natural advantages. 


Large Markets 


The northeastern section of the 
country affords important markets 
for the products of other sections. 
It is essential that this market 
should be reached by products of 
the producing sections on reason- 
ably competitive terms. The prom- 
ise of such a market initiated de- 
velopment. Freight rates were pur- 
posely made low to encourage it. 
Roughly, the Pacific coast states are 
several times as far from the north- 
east as are the southern states, and 
some of the more remote southern 
states are several times farther 
away than are points in Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. If all rates were 
on an inflexible mileage basis, the 
rate on lumber from the Pacific 
coast to points in eastern New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
would be about three times the rate 
on lumber from Mississippi or 
Georgia. And the rate on lumber 
from those two states would be con- 
siderably higher than that on lum- 
ber from points in Virginia or 
Pennsylvania. Apples from Wash- 
ington and Oregon would be sub- 
ject to rates about ten times higher 
than would apples from Maryland 
and Virginia. 

A railroad official recently esti- 
mated that the average rate on all 
freight carried in the United States 
is approximately one cent per ton- 
mile. If that figure should be 
adopted by the distance rate-makers 
and applied as a base in the con- 
struction of rates between all points 


in the United States, results would 
be startling. The rate from cer. 
tain Georgia lumber shipping points 
would be increased from 40c. to 
46c., but the rate from Seattle, 
Washington, now 82c., would be- 
come $1.44. California oranges 
which now are shipped at about 
twice the rates on Florida oranges, 
would have to pay rates three times 
greater. The export rate on wheat 
from Chicago to New York would 
jump from 17%%c. to 44c. Rates on 
wheat from Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania farms are substantially equal, 
to the present 17%4c. export rate 
from Chicago. If made on a mile- 
age basis, the rates of Maryland 
and western farmers would be re- 
duced 10c. to a rate of 744c. Such 
a change would create a difference 
of 36%4c. against western wheat for 
export. 

State barriers have been the sub- 
ject of much denunciation. The in- 
flexible application of mileage scales 
would create barriers just as real. 
There would be a point beyond 
which competition could not go. Lo- 
cal industries would be given a 
practical monopoly of local markets. 
The nation would be patterned like 
a checker board. Traffic would not 
flow freely; on the contrary it 
would be constricted and discour- 
aged. 

The mileage theory of rates was 
adopted by the state-owned rail- 
roads of Germany. A commentator 
speaking of the results said, in part, 

“The scheme of railway rates based 
on a uniform haulage charge per ton- 
mile does to a remarkable degree ap- 
portion the trade of Germany in & 
mechanical way among the several 
producing and distributing centers. 
This scheme separates the different 
sections of Germany one from the 
other in the same way as did the cus- 
tom barriers which the several Ger- 
man states maintained against one 
another.” 

A mileage scheme would not quiet 
sectional jealousies. On the con- 
trary, it would increase them. Dif- 


ferences and antagonism would be 
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accentuated and exaggerated. The 
regulation of rates would engender 
political contests. 

A different prineiple of rate-mak- 
ing has had a more prominent place 
in our commercial development. We 
shall name it the commercial de- 
yelopment principle. Under it, rates 
are made with more or less disre- 
gard for distance to enable pro- 
ducers and manufacturers to reach 
distant markets. Such rates have 
been responsible for the develop- 
ment of the citrus fruit and lumber 
industries on the Pacific coast, flour 
milling in the middle west, and 
vegetable farming in Texas. Each 
section favored with some natural 
resource or benefit must reach as 
many customers as possible. The 
making of low rates enabled pro- 
ducers to sell in distant markets, 
and by making such rates, the rail- 
roads aided the development of the 
producing region and _ increased 
their tonnage and revenue. Fac- 
tory and industrial development has 
been encouraged in the same man- 
ner. Although the southern states 
complain of their under-develop- 
ment, nevertheless, the record in 
the recent class rate case shows a 
very rapid commercial development 
in the last 10 years. 

(Concluded Next Month) 


Canadian Warehousing 
(Continued from page 60) 


and a proper payment for services 
rendered. 

Distribution charges throughout 
the Dominion are too low and it has 
been established through careful 
and conscientious study that a con- 
siderable number of warehousemen 
are definitely losing money on dis- 
tribution and handling. A great 
deal has been done during the war 
toward standardization in the in- 
dustry, aimed particularly at stand- 
ardization of operations, warehouse 
receipts, standard terms and condi- 
tions, certain basic business forms, 
etc. 

Canadian warehousemen are 
more unified than they have ever 
been before. They are giving a 
better service than they have ever 
given before. Their situation in 
the general distribution picture has 
been firmly established. 
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New Hoist Company 


Having completed government 
contracts for electric cable hoists, 
Wright File Co., Lisbon, Ohio, has 
expanded its facilities and started 
production for the civilian market 


-under the name of Lisbon Hoist & 


The company is owned 
William and 


Crane Co. 
and operated by 
Charles Wright. 


Lehigh Wins Navy Award 


First warehouse concern to re- 
ceive a certificate of achievement 
for wartime service to the navy is 
the Lehigh Warehouse and Trans- 
portation Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

H. S. Hansel, assistant secretary 
of the navy, recently made the 
award, which is being presented to 
a small number of organizations — 


INSTANTANEOUS ACCEPTANCE 


by Air 





“Braniff bas my heartiest con- 
gratulations on its new Air 
Freight system. It is an impor- 
tant addition to our coun- 
try’s ever-expanding freight 
system of rail, truck and air.” 


Ra natetnl C Usrethi 
Randolph C.Walker,Pres., 
Aireon Mfg. Corp. 


Aireon’s first “rush” shipment of air freight 
via Braniff and Aerovias Braniff from Kansas 
City to Mexico City arrived in less than 13 
hours; consisted of 49 pieces of radio com- 
munications equipment weighing 1,887 Ibs. 


P- FREIGHT 


This modern, practical method for 
regular, daily cargo shipments pro- 
vides savings from 37% to 59% over ex- 
isting charges...choice of pick-up and 
delivery or airport-to-airport rates. 





For tariffs and further information, write 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


General Traffic Office, Love Field, Dallas 9, Texes 


STREAMLINED — 
On the Ground as well as in the Air! 
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(Continued from page 39) 


scattered around the country which 
may be used by government for 
stockpiling as well as for surplus 

, property which must be kept for a 
number of years. Stockpiling is 
largely prompted by military needs, 
salthough it may be a civilian oper- 
ation. 

On the surface, Washington is 
not remotely interested in ware- 
housing or materials against a theo- 
retical possibility of another war. 
Under the surface, however, we are 
definitely aware that another war 
is not theoretically impossible, or 
even entirely improbable. This un- 
happy awareness undoubtedly does 
prompt some thoughtful and patri- 
otic officials, in uniform and with- 
out uniform, to do everything they 
can to maintain reserve supplies, 
and to preserve reasonable storage 
facilities. There are two schools of 
thought: one group believes in 
stockpiling reserves; the other be- 
lieves we must start from scratch 
in production when and if another 
war occurs. The turmoil in Manila 
and elsewhere among our own sol- 
diers is considered as apt to force 
upon the attention of the people of 
the United States the realization 
that they cannot wholly abandon all 
safeguards inherent in material re- 
serves as a potential against a 
sudden war-explosion; which, in 
turn, may cause Congress to pro- 
vide more means of maintaining 
material reserves. 


According to Thomas Lyons, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Foreign Trade 
Zones Board, “The recent reports 
of the Census Bureau on warehous- 
ing is illuminating, and provides 
data which enable those familiar 
with warehousing problems to form 
clear conclusions. It is a matter of 
pride to the federal government, as 
well as to the municipalities of Los 
Angeles and Seattle, that these 
ports have excellent facilities at 
their waterfronts. Export con- 
stantly looms larger in the con- 
sciousness of responsible men in 
our industrial and commercial en- 
terprises. Their awareness of the 
place of warehousing facilities at 
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ports will expand with the immedi- 
ate years ahead. The waterfronts 
are expanding. At Norfolk, Va., 
there will be $6,000,000 worth of 
improvements in warehouses and 
piers. Boston plans $5,000,000 
worth of similar improvements. The 
plan for a Foreign Trade Zone at 
Seattle is making lively headway. 
There are potentialities and needs 
at Houston, New Orleans, Mobile, 
and Baltimore. Foreign trade, in 


the postwar sense, inevitably mug 
carry with it more development of 
storage and warehousing on th 
waterfronts. 

C. B. Williams, popularly know, 
in Washington as “Tiny” Williams 
because he is not tiny in structure 
or intellect, is deputy director of 
warehousing, Office of Surplus Re 
construction Finance Corporation, 

“Public warehousing facilities,” 
he says, “are not affected by any 
shifts in current needs. We have 
abundant facilities, and I can see no 
prospect which should disconcert 
industry or commerce in regard to 
any needs it may have for commer. 

(Continued on page 93) 








Motor Trucks and Warehousing 


(Continued from page 63) 


purpose. After all, a square foot 
of warehouse space costs less than 
a square foot of truck or trailer 
space over a period of time. Con- 
sequently there should be no great 
lags in the handling. 


Bulk Commodities . 

In certain fields of distribution 
the commodities can be taken away 
from large warehouses in bulk con- 
tainers such as trailers to be redis- 
tributed in smaller vehicles which 


_ cover localized areas. In this case 


the trailer may be detached from 
the tractor and used temporarily as 
a miniature warehouse. By such 
method, many commodities that do 
not seem to be natural warehousing 
items could be promoted. For ex- 
ample, bottled water has been taken 
from the spring source to a large 
city warehouse and then distributed 
to key points in bulk trucks, and 
hence to local users in small trucks 
adaptable to traffic and delivery con- 
ditions. 

As the functions of the general 
warehouse have increased in the 
past, it is likely that they will in- 
crease in the future. Certainly the 
trend is in that direction. Today, 
many warehouses for example, pro- 
vide packaging facilities. In many 
instances, large distributors are en- 
joying the advantage of shipping to 
a warehouse in bulk and having the 


product packaged there for delivery 
over the surrounding area. In 
furniture warehousing, of course, 
storage remains the big number one 
function, although the attendant 
services in this field have likewise 
increased. Packaging, protecting, 
and transporting are highly in- 
portant. 


In the general warehousing field, 
operators should watch the pulse of 
business closely in order to capi- 
talize on opportunities. With an 
ever-increasing pressure on dis- 
tribution facilities, every step must 
be developed with the utmost ef- 
ficiency, not only in itself but in re- 
lation to other steps in the distribu- 
tion chain. 


Warehousing should not be re 
garded as an independent function 
but as a distribution unit in the 
movement of merchandise. Its al- 
liance with transportation is espe- 
cially close, particularly in the use 
of motor trucks because those ve- 
hicles handle the bulk of the outgo- 
ing goods distributed by ware 
houses. Indeed, the warehouse and 
the system of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing which it made possible have had 
considerable influence on the use of 
the motor truck. The truck, in 
turn, made modern distribution 
through warehouse channels both 
practical and profitable. 
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Getting Down to Cases 
In Distribution 


FINANCE & INSURANCE @ HANDLING & TRANSPORTATION 
PACKING & PACKAGING @ WAREHOUSING & MARKETING 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 





WAREHOUSING "9 


Two important points of law, par- 
ticularly interesting to warehouse- 
men, were decided in the late case of 
Frank v. Repp & Mott, 161 Pac. (2d) 
279, Cal. This court held that a person 
who innocently buys stolen property 
i liabie for conversion, and further, 
that an offer to compromise is void 
unless promptly accepted. 

In this case, it was shown that an 
employe stole several items of furni- 
ture and household goods from his 
employer, who operated a warehouse 
and store. The employe sold the goods 
to an auction company, which resold 
the articles. 

When the employer discovered the 
thefts, he accused the employe, who 
admitted his guilt. The employer 
compromised and accepted the em- 
ploye’s note of $750 in full settlement 
for the stolen articles. The employer 
also agreed to compromise if the auc- 
tion company would pay an additional 
sum of $1,050. 

Later, when the employe ‘failed to 
pay the note and the auction company 
failed to pay the agreed $1,050, the 
employer sued the auction company. 
The lower court held the latter liable 
for conversion, and granted a verdict 
for $1,500 damages and $300.12 inter- 
est. The auction company appealed to 
the higher court on the grounds that 
the employer had agreed to settle his 
debt for $1,050. 

The higher court approved the lower 
court’s verdict, saying that an offer 
to compromise must be accepted with- 
in a reasonable period, otherwise the 
parties are left in the same legal posi- 
tion as before the compromise offer 
was submitted. 


Testimony Equal 


If the testimony presented by both 
a bailor and bailee is equally bal- 
anced, the court will decide that the 
latter was not negligent in safeguard- 
ing merchandise and, therefore, not 
ne for loss or damage to merchan- 

ise. 

In Farm v. Alms, 61 N. E. (2d) 224, 
Ohio, it was shown that when a bailor 
returned to get his proverty from a 
bailee, he was told taat it had been 
stolen. 
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The bailor sued the bailee, but the 
higher court refused to hold the lat- 
ter liable because the testimony was 
equally balanced. 


Property Moved 


It is well established law that any 
bailee, as a warehouseman, subjects 
himself to liability when he moves, 
changes location, or permits another 
to take possession of goods left in his 
care, unless he obtains consent of the 
owner. 

In White v. Goodweather, 16 Ohio 
Supp. 164, reported Nov., 1945, the 
testimony ‘proved that a bailee gave 
possession of property left in his 
care to a third person without the 
knowledge or consent of the owner. 

In holding the bailee liable for theft 
of the merchandise, the higher court 
said: . 

“A-bailee, in order to have available the 
defense of ‘ordinary care,’ must retain domin- 
ion over the subject matter of bailment at 
all times. The relationship of bailor and 
bailee must remain constant.” 

The fact that the bailee gave pos- 
session of the merchandise to a third 
person without consent of the owners 
resulted in his liability. 


Duquesne Case 


The Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 and 1938 provides for pensions, 
death benefits, unemployment insur- 
ance, etc., which must be paid by “em- 
ployers.” Two United States Circuit 
Courts had rendered conflicting opin- 
ions regarding the interpretation of 
this term. Therefore, the United 
States Supreme Court decided the con- 
troversy. See Duquesne Warehouse 
Co. vs Railroad Retirement Board, 14 
L. W. 4067. 


The Act in controversy provides 
that an “employer” means “any car- 
rier and any company” directly or in- 
directly owned or controlled by such 
carrier which performs any service in 
connection with the transportation of 
rassengers or property. or the receipt, 
delivery, elevation, transfer in transit 
refrigeration or icing, storage, or 
handling of property transported by 
the railroad company. 

A warehouse company operated two 
warehouses under lease which were 
owned by a railroad company. ‘The 
warehouse company handled and 
stored merchandise received over the 
railroad company’s tracks. The.mer- 
chandise was handled under ordinary 
circumstances and also under storage- 
in-transit nrivileges covered by tariffs 
filed by the railroad company with 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The tariffs require the owners of the 
merchandise to do the loading and un- 
loading. The warehouse company per- 
formed this service for the owners of 
the merchandise. 

In subsequent litigation, testimony 
proved that the warehouse company’s 
stock is owned by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. The question presented 
the court was whether the warehouse 
company performed any “service” in 
connection with the transportation of 
freight transported by the railroad 
company, or in connection with the 
receipt, delivery, storage or ae 
of the freight transported by the rail- 
road company. 

The warehouse company argued 
that it cannot be within scope of the 
Act because it loads and unloads 
freight for its customers and that 
such services are rendered before 
transportation is begun or after it is 
has ended. 

The Supreme Court decided that the 
warehouse company was an “em- 
ployer” within the scope of this Act. 

However, the court did not decide 
whether services performed by the 
warehouse company other than load- 
ing and unloading are within the 
scope of this statute. Nor did the 
court decide whether the term “em- 
ployer” may be given a broader scope. 
The Supreme Court held that if a 
warehouse company performs services 
which the railroad company could per- 
form as a part of its transportation 
service, such warehouse company is 
within the scope of this Act. 

Another point of law on which the 
court refused to render an opinion in- 
volved the argument presented by 
counsel for the warehouse company 
which contended that any designated 
“service” of transportation means the 
kind of activities defined by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
Board argued that the definition of 
“employer” is not so restricted. Later, 
this point of law may be presented for 
decision of the Supreme Court. 


TRANSPORTATION 


HETHER or not an employe of a 
common carrier may recover com- 
pensation under the Federal Employ- 
er’s Act depends upon the testimony. 
In McKirchy v. Van Sweringen, 62 
N. E. (2d) 182, DL, the higher court 
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held that to recover damages under 
the Federal Employer’s Liability Act 
for injury to a carrier’s employe, the 
testimony must prove that the carrier 
and the employe were engaged in in- 
terstate commerce at the time of the 
injury. 


Labor Standards 


According to a leading higher court 
decision, if an employe does any regu- 
lar interstate work he must be paid 
full wages specified by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


In Southern California Freight 
Lines v. McKeown, 148 Fed. (2d) 890, 
it was shown that only seven percent 
of an employe’s time was spent in 
interstate commerce, checking in- 
voices, freight and bills of lading for 
his employer, who is engaged in trans- 
portation of goods by motor truck. 

The higher court held that this 
employe is entitled to be paid wages 
specified by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and said: 

“It is true that employes whose activities 
merely affect interstate commerce are not 
within the Fair Labor Standards Act. How- 
ever, there seems no logical reason why there 
should be any difference in the substantiality 
of the amount of ‘affecting of’ or being ‘in’ 
ene to bring employment under either 
a 


City Ordinance 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hoid that a municipality may promote 
the public interest and welfare of its 
citizens by limiting the number of 
persons who may operate a business. 


In Kizee v. Conway, 35 S. E. (2d). 


99, Va., a city ordinance was litigated 
which limited the number of permits 
issued to taxicab operators. In up- 
holding the validity of this ordinance, 
the higher court said: 

“The right to use the streets of a city as 
a common carrier for hire is a privilece and 
mot an inherent right, and may be granted 


or refused by the city, in the exercise of its 
Police power, at its pleasure.” 


MARKETING 


FREQUENTLY, a buyer orders 
merchandise without agreeing to 
pay a definite price. Recently, a high- 
er court held that under these circum- 
stances, the buyer is liable for the 
“reasonable” value of the merchan- 
dise. 

In Rose Co. v. Paint Mfrs., Inc., 18 
N. W. (2d) 881, Mich., it was shown 
that a buyer ordered certain labels 
without any agreement as to price. In 
subsequent litigation, the higher court 
held the seller could recover “reason- 
able” payment for the merchandise, 
although no definite price was made 
or agreed upon when the order was 
accepted. 


Commission 


It is well established law that a 
salesman, who works on a commission 
basis, is entitled to receive payment 
of agreed commissions on all business 
which he “assists” his employer to 
procure. However, the salesman can- 
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not expect payment unless he proves 
that his efforts assisted his employer. 

In MacDonald v. Chicago Co., 61 
N. E. (2d) 268, Ill., a salesman sued 
his employer to recover a commission 
upon an order which he claimed he 
procured or “assisted” his employer 
to procure. 

Although the lower court held in 
favor of the salesman, the higher 
court reversed the verdict because the 
evidence presented by the salesman 
was insufficient to prove that the con- 
tract was “procured” through his ef- 
forts. 


Clayton Act 


The Clayton Anti-Trust Act makes 
price discrimination unlawful only if 
it tends to prevent competition. This 
means that a seller does not violate 
this law simply because he “cuts” 
prices. 


Wholesaler Sued 


A wholesaler is not liable for defec- 
tive merchandise which he purchases 
from a manufacturer. 

In Cochran v. McDonald, 161 Pac. 
(2d) 306, Wash., the testimony showed 
that a manufacturer of an antifreeze 
solution for use in motor vehicles gave 
the agency for the distribution of its 
product to a wholesaler, who pur- 
chased a large quantity of the anti- 
freeze. 

Many of the purchasers to whom 
the wholesaler sold the antifreeze sued 
him for “great damage” done to their 
automobiles. ce 

The higher court, in refusing to 
hold the wholesaler liable, said: 

“The inherently dangerous character of the 


article was not known to respondent (whole- 
sealer). ...” 


PACKING and 
PACKAGING 





ONSIDERABLE discussion has 
arisen from time to time over the 
legal question, When is canned, frozen 
or dehydrated food not regarded as 
“processed” ? 

In Bowles v. Fruit Growers Co-op, 
61 Fed. Supp. 746, Wis., the federal 
court reviewed a decision of the OPA 
which held a packer liable in damages 
for all alleged violation of ceiling 
prices on processed or packed fruit. 


Testimony showed that the packer 
had washed, graded and pitted fresh- 
ly picked cherries, and deposited the 
product in unsealed barrels. Sugar 
then was added. 

The higher court reversed the OPA 
decision, and decided that food pre- 
pared in this manner was neither 
canned, preserved nor processed. 


Adulteration 


Obviously, an important purpose of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act is to prohibit the sale and trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of 
adulterated food, drugs, and cosmet- 
ics. 


In U. S. v. Booth Sea Foods, 14§ 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 760, the litigation jn. 
volved frozen fish packed and shipped 
in interstate commerce in 15 Ib. con- 
tainers. Government agents found 
that six percent of the contents of 
each container was decomposed. 

The lower court decided that since 
such a small part of the food was 
decomposed, it was not harmful for 
human consumption and that it was 
not “adulterated.” 

The higher court reversed this de- 
cision, and held that the whole ship- 
ment was “adulterated.” 


FINANCE and 
INSURANCE 


ONSIDERABLE discussion has 

arisen from time to time over the 
legal question, When a bailee, as a 
warehouseman, holds an _ insurance 
policy, how is the loss paid? 

In Marshall v. World Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co., New York, 149 Fed. 
(2d) 902, the owner delivered chattels 
valued at $25,000 to a bailee. While 
in the latter’s possession the chattels 
were stolen. 

Previously, the bailee had received 
from an insurance company a policy 
of insurance of a type known as a 
“block policy.” The owner of the chat- 
tels held a policy of insurance from 
another insurance company, insuring 
him against loss in the sum of $20,000. 

In subsequent litigation, the higher 
court held the insurance company in 
which the bailee held a policy liable 
to the owner for $5,000, and held the 
insurance company in which the owner 
held a policy liable for $20,000. 


Agreement Void 


If a corporation’s officials sign a 
written contract to cancel or reduce a 
debt, such written contract may not 
be varied by an oral or verbal agree- 
ment. 

In Colorado v. Bradford-Robinson 
Printing Co., 157 Pac. (2d) 612, Col., 
it was shown that a debtor owed a 
corporation $10,605. 

The corporation’s officials signed an 
agreement to cancel the sum of $2,500 
from the $10,605 account. 

Six years later, the debtor tendered 
the corporation the full balance due 
of $10,605, less the amount of $2,500. 
The corporation refused to accept pay- 
ment, and the president testified that 
when he agreed to settle the $10,605 
account for $2,500 less, it had been 
promised verbally by the debtor that 
the account would be settled at once. 

However, the court refused to listen 
to testimony given by the president of 
the corporation. The court said: 

“This defense must fail as it constitutes 


an attempt to alter or add to a written in- 
strument by oral testimony. .. .” 


Joins Interlake 
Seattle Terminals, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., of which R. G. Culbertson 
is president, has become a member 
of Interlake Terminals, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 
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WAREHOUSING 


At the annual meeting of the Ware- 
housemen’s Assn. of the Port of New 
York, Inc., the following were elected 
to serve during 1946: president, H. E. 
Ward, Bush Terminal Co.; vice presi- 
dent, W. C. Crosby, Fidelity Ware- 
house Co.; secretary, C. A. Robertson, 
American Dock & Pouch Terminal; 
treasurer, F. E. Bickel, Terminal 
Warehouse Co. Directors are J. L. 
Cooke, Lehigh Warehouse & Lacka- 
wanna Warehouses; G. W. Gerlach, 
Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Co.; 
C. E. Hicks, New York Dock Co. F. T. 
Leahy continues as executive vice 
president. 


Philip Livingston Butler, former 
banker and warehousing specialist, 
has joined American Express Field 
Warehousing Corp. as assistant vice 
president. 

K. M. Kennell, vice president, Ter- 
minal Warehouses, Inc., and Shaffer 
Terminals, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., is 
new head, Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce for 1946. 


Maj. H. R. Pellegrino, long head, 
storage control section, Office of The 
Quartermaster General, has recently 
retired from the army. It is under- 
stood that he may remain in Washing- 
ton in some activity related to ware- 
housing. Capt. S. H. Malinow suc- 
ceeds Maj. Pellegrino as head of 
~ -—hgaaaieni storage control sec- 
jon. 


Security Storage Co., Washington, 
has announced the return from ser- 
vice with the armed forces, of: Col. 
Chauncey G. Parker, U.S.M.C., direc- 
tor; Lt. Col. Philip L. Gore, A.U.S., 
asst. secretary; Lt. Comdr. Middleton 
Train, U.S.N., foreign shipping de- 
partment; Cpl. John Burner, A.U.S., 
supt., rug storage department; Sea- 
man F/C Alvin Jones, U.S.N., asst., 
cold storage department. 


Lt. Col. W. N. McKinney, Army 
Transportation Corps, has been re- 
leased from active duty, and has re- 
turned to the American Transfer & 
Storage Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., as vice 
president and general manager. 

A new assistant to the sales man- 
ager has been named, and eight pro- 
motions within the management of 
Lehigh-Lackawanna Warehouses have 
been announced as a part of the firm’s 
postwar expansion policy. George E. 
Martin has been appointed assistant to 
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the general sales manager, Frank E. 
Kearney. Mr. Martin formerly was 
with the traffic department of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Newark, 
N. J. He is secretary of the New 
Jersey Industrial Traffic League and 
editor of “The Tariff,” publication of 
the Traffic Club of Newark. Promo- 
tions include two officers of the firm. 
John H. Yauch will serve as secretary 
and general counsel; and Edna M. 
Raach, treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary. Three officials have been named 
to head divisions of the executive of- 
fices. They are H. Hutchinson, W. C. 
Cooper and E. Moore, who will be 
operations manager, administration 
Manager and personnel manager, re- 
spectively. Other appointments are: 
C. J. Grimley, acting manager, Lacka- 
wanna Warehouse Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.; H. B. Staniar, acting manager, 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; and T. Clark, 
manager, Lehigh- Lackawanna sys- 
tem’s two new bottling companies, the 
Foreign and Domestic Bottlers of New 
York, Brooklyn, and the Foreign and 
Domestic Corp., Elizabeth. 


New Jersey Merchandise Ware- 
housemen’s Assn. has reelected its 
present slate of officials for the com- 
ing year. They include: Charles Mil- 
bauer, National Sugar Refining Co., 
Newark, president; Frank Betts, Tom- 
kins Tidewater Terminal, South Kear- 
ney, vice president; Alexander S. 
Liddie, Lehigh Warehouse and Trans- 
portation Co.; Newark, secretary; and 
Gavin J. Moffatt, Essex Warehouse 
Co., Newark, treasurer. 


M. B. Bowen, Midland Warehouses, 
Inc., Chicago, has been named presi- 
dent, Illinois Assn. of Merchandise 
Warehousemen, for the coming year. 
Other officers selected are: W. C. 
Castle, Currier-Lee Warehouses, Inc., 
vice president; and W. E. Seeley, 
Tooker Storage and Forwarding Co., 
treasurer. 


James M. Clark, treasurer, vice 
president and controller, Gulf Atlantic 
Warehouse Co., Houston, Tex., has 
been elected to membership, Control- 
lers Institute of America. 


Samuel G. Spear, former director, 
Division of Storage, ODT, has been 
appointed to the Washington staff, 
Merchandise Division, American Ware- 
housemen’s Assn. Before entering 
government service, Mr. Spear was 
chief operating executive, Wiggin 
Terminals, Boston, for over 30 years. 
He retired in 1940, but the same year 
was recalled to serve as cost expert, 


Port of New York Authority. In 1941 
he became assistant storage consult- 
ant to the Advisory Commission, 
Council of National Defense. 

When ODT took over transporta- 
tion authority, he became assistant 
director, Division of Storage, and was 
appointed director in 1944. He ad- 
ministered the Federal Emergency 
Warehouse System, and acted in ad- 
visory capacity on merchandise stor- 
age problems with the army, RFC, 
Treasury Procurement, Lend-Lease 
WSA, WFA and FH. 


National Terminals Corp., Cleveland 
and Milwaukee, has opened a New 
York Sales office at 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, (Mu 5-5960), under 
supervision of Herbert J. Lushbaugh, 
manager, eastern sales. Mr. Lush- 
baugh also represents North Pier Ter- 
minal Co., Chicago; Indiana Terminal 
& Refrigerating Co., Indianapolis; 
East Chicago Dock Terminal Co., East 
Chicago, Ind., and the Interstate 
Stevedoring Co., Chicago. 


Maj. Forrest Cannon, now on ter- 
minal leave, has purchased an inter- 
est in the Central Transfer and Stor- 
age Co., Dallas, Tex., and will as- 
sume active management of the firm. 
He was assistant to the president of 
Greyvan Lines, before entering the 
army in 1943. 


New Officers of the Material Hand- 
ling Society, Pittsburgh, Pa., newly 
organized industrial materials hand- 
ling organization, are as follows: 
T. O. English, Aluminum Co. of 
America, president; S. A. Huey, P. 
Duff & Sons, first v. p.; W. P. Pritch- 
ard, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., second v. P.; 
L. P. Morris, American Cynamid & 
Chemical Corp., treas.; Richard Rim- 
bach, Materials Publishing Co., sec. 


Charles J. LaMothe has become 
president, St. Louis Terminal Ware- 
house Co. and subsidiaries, having 
served as vice president for a number 
of years; and more recently as ex- 
ecutive vice president. Lt. Col. A. J. 
Bardol, an officer of the company 
prior to entering military service, has 
been discharged and returned to St. 
Louis Terminal as vice president. 
Other company officers are: E. B. 
Duncan, vice president; W. S. Ford, 
vice president and secretary; W. H. 
Lembeck, treasurer. 


MARKETING 
Frank Wallace, senior associate, 
McKinsey & Co., management con- 


sultants, has been promoted to princir 
pal in the firm. 
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Neil S. Lincoln has been named 
sales manager, automotive division, 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co.; C. C. Bar- 
tell, sales manager, special equipment 
division; H. C. Maddux, sales man- 
ager, trailer division; E. E. Weiss, as- 
sistant sales manager, bus division; 
E. F. Petsch and R. V. Hessler, assis- 
tant sales managers, eastern and 
western divisions, respectively; J. H. 
Balog, manager, sales office, and B. B. 
Lewis, manager, sales order depart- 
ment. 

L. M. Weaver is now sales manager 
in eharge of Celfor drill and cutting 
tool division, Clark Equipment Co., 
Buchanan, Mich. 


David B. Smith, director, Philco re- 
search division since 1941, and an out- 
standing authority on radio, radar 
and television, has been appointed 
vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing of Phileo Corp. 


E. A. Ward has been elected presi- 
dent and a director, American Dis- 
trict Telegraph Co., N. J., and its con- 
trolled companies. He succeeds C. C. 
Johnson, retired after 46 years of ser- 
vice. L. T. Haugh, who has been in 
charge of commercial activities for 
13 years, was elected a vice president. 
Mr. Ward joined ADT in 1921 as sec- 
retary and auditor; was made a vice 
president in 1929 and executive vice 
president in 1936. 

With the transfer of C. A. Schmidt, 
general traffic manager, St. Louis of- 
fice, Joseph C. Byrnes has been named 
traffic manager, United Rexall Drug 
Co., Boston. (Wellington) 

William Dover, manager, business 
research division, Los Angeles Exam- 
iner, has been elected president, 
American Marketing Assn., Southern 


‘California chapter; Walter E. Elie- 


son, J. L. Locke, reelected treasurer 
and secretary, respectively. (Herr). 

C. H. Dekker, manager, Los An- 
geles sales office, Bemis Bros. Bag 

, St. Louis, Mo., since 1939, has 
been appointed general manager of 
a new factory for the production of 
cotton, burlap and open-mouth bags 
for the Bemis Co. in Los Angeles. 
(Herr) 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of the following to 
serve in 1946 on the executive com- 
mittee, Grocery Mfrs. of America, 
Inc.: O. E. ee vice president, Swift 
& Co.; Donald B. Lourie, vice presi- 
dent, Quaker Oats Co.; Austin S. Igle- 
heart, president, General Foods Corp.; 
William F. Redfield, president, Hills 
Bros. Co.; B. E. Snyder, treasurer, 
R. B. Davis Co.; Hanford Main, presi- 
dent, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.; Harold 
Ww. Comfort, executive vice president, 
Borden Co.; Alvah E. Davison, presi- 
dent, Bon Ami Co.; H. W. Roden, 
president, American Home Foods, 
Inc.;:Mark Upson, general sales man- 
ager, Procter & Gamble Co. 


E. F. Sitterley, president, J. E. Sit- 
ter] & Sons, Inc., publishers of 
World’s Business & Gui le, export bus- 
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iness publications, has been appointed 
chairman, export committee, aviation 
section, New York Board of Trade, 
Ine. 

Carl M. Skonberg has been ap- 
pointed marketing research specialist, 
Domestic Distribution Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


Recent promotions in The Natiosz! 
Radiator Co. sales organization in- 
clude that of John C. Barnes, former 
manager, Washington Branch, tc 
branch manager for Philadelphia. 
Huber F. Seltzer, veteran of 34 years 
in the sales department, replaces Mr. 
Barnes as manager at Washimgton. 





Appointment of Joseph A. Neubauer 
as technical adviser, Columbia Chemi- 
cal Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., has been announced. He will be 
located in Pittsburgh. Mr. Neubauer 
recently returned from a 3-month 
mission to Germany where he repre- 
sented the government’s technica] and 
industrial intelligence committee, a 
function of the FEA. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Carl A. Posey has been assigned by 
the CAA as liaison officer, Caribbean 
Defense Command, and consultant to 
the governments of Central and South 
America on airport construction prob- 
lems. He recently completed a year’s 
mission for the CAA in Costa Rica 
and Venezuela, where he advised on 
airport problems. Before that assign- 
ment, he served as CAA district air- 
port engineer at St. Paul for four 
years. He worked with Pan Amer- 
ican Airways and the army on airport 
construction before joining the CAA. 
Appointment of John Easton as dep- 
uty chief, technical development divi- 
sion, CAA; Joseph F. Baum, assistant, 
aircraft control offier; and David S. 
Jenkins, chief, airport development 
section, were also announced 

Mr. Easton is returning to the CAA 
after spending three years with the 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., where he 
served as director of development. 
When the war ended, Mr. Baum was 
administrative procurement inspector, 
Army Air Force material command, 
Marietta, Ga. He is stationed at 
Washington National Airport where 
he will supervise the maintenance and 
repair of CAA airplanes. 

Mr. Jenkins replaces Fred Grieme, 
now on detached duty in Berlin. He 
joined the CAA in 1942 to specialize 
in airport drainage, paving, turfing, 
and related fields. 





Harold F. Guide, traffic manager, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., is presi- 
dent, Los Angeles Traffic Managers’ 
Conference, for 1946; H. E. Noyes, 
vice president; K. L. Vore, secretary- 
treasurer. New directors are J. D. 
Reardon, E. C. Valdez, J. F. Kirkman, 
B. Stillman, F. F. Miller, Kenneth 
Carlson. (Herr) 





Oakland Traffic Club’s officers for 
1946 are: M. C. McCarl, traffic man- 
ager and assistant port manager, Port 
of Oakland, president; J. B. Patton, 
vice president; R. D. Stokes, secre. 

; D. N. Yeaman, treasurer; Jesse 
E. Miller, Louie H. Wolters, Fred 
Merkelbach, directors. 


Iowa Wesleyan College has created ° 


a department of Air Age Education 
with Dr. C. J. Kennedy as chairman. 





John B. Large, assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, Pennsylvania 
Railroad System, has retired after 
more than 43 years of continuous ser- 
vice. 

Charles I. Campbell, prominent op- 
erator of fleets, Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, has been named assistant to 
the president, Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, 
and also vice president, Union Barge 
Line, a Dravo affiliate. He will direct 
river transportation problems and the 
marketing of river equipment. (Kline) 





James H. Carmichael, widely known 
a‘rman, whose career as a pilot is a 
major contribution to the development 
of commercial aviation, has _ been 
elected executive vice president of 
PCA. 


L. F. Van Kleeck, traffic manager, 
Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., has an- 
nounced the appointment of E. F. 
Delisle as assistant traffic manager 
for the company. (Wellington) 

Revelle W. Brown, president, Read- 
ing Railway System, was honored by 
the Traffic Club of Philadelphia and 
Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board at a special testimonial dinner 
at The Benjamin Franklin Hotel re- 
cently. Among those present was 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director, ODT, 
who spoke. 





New Officers elected for 1946 by 
Electric Industrial Truck Assn. at a 
recent meeting in New York are Gor- 
don J. Berry, vice president, Electric 
Products Co., Cleveland, president; 
F. J. Shepard, Jr., treasurer, Lewis- 
Shepard Sales Co., Boston, vice presi- 
dent. Retiring president is E. W. 
Allen, of Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 

Promotion of Ray Johnson to the 
position of superintendent of mainte- 
nance, Continental Air Lines, has 
been announced. He joined Continen- 
tal as engine overhaul foreman in 
1941. He became assistant superin- 
tendent of Maintenance in 1942. 


Recently discharged from the nayy, 
Robert R. Nadal has returned ‘to 
Wichita, Kan., to take up his duties 
as sales manager, Culver Aircraft 
Corp. 

William Osborne has been appointed 
assistant to general manager, Auto- 
matic Transportation Co., Chicago, a 
oe of the Yale and Towne Mfg. 





Appointment of Philip E. McIntyre 
as general freight traffic manager, 
United States Lines, has been an- 
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nounced. He will supervise the freight 
business of the company and its affili- 
ates, the American Pioneer Line and 
Panama Pacific Line. 


Following his recent discharge from 
duty as a lieutenant commander in 
the navy, William C. Ricks has been 
appointed assistant district manager, 
Williams, Dimond & Co., with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. Prior to the 
war he was terminal superintendent 
in Long Beach, Cal., for DeLaRama 
Steamship Co. (Herr) 


Harry Carl, son of H. W. Carl, pres- 
ident, Columbus - Chicago Motor 
Freight, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, has re- 
turned to the company after 26 
months in the service. He has been 
named operations manager of the 
company, with which he has been as- 
sociated since it was founded 11 years 
ago. (Kline) 


William J. Nicoll, assistant traffic 
manager, Bristol-Myers, Hillside, 
N. J.. is new president, New Jersey 
Industrial Traffic League. W. J. Hor- 
rer traffic manager, Celanese Corp. of 
America, Newark, is vice president 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; Milton Goldstein, traffic man- 
ager, Serutan Co., Jersey City, trea- 
surer; Howard A. Sargent, traffic man- 
ager, George LaMonte and Son, Nut- 
ley, and Frank J. McGreevy, Newark 
traffic consultant were elected to the 
executive committee. 


New officers, Los Angeles Freight 
Traffic Agents Assn., are: M. C. Ohl- 
son, Grand Trunk Railway, president; 
R. G. Matthews, Missouri. Kansas & 
Texas Railroad, vice president; and 
Gene Baugh, Missouri Pacific Lines, 
secretary-treasurer. (Herr) 


New officers, Los Angeles Traffic 
Managers Conference, include: Harold 
F. Gulde, traffic manager, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., elected to succeed 
Harold Smith, traffic manager, West- 
ern Auto Supply Co., as president; 
H. E. Noyes, a.t.m., Lockheel Aircraft, 
vice president; K. L. Vore, t.m., Con- 
solidated Vultee, secretary-treasurer. 


Officials newly elected by the Cam- 
den, N. J., Traffic Club are: president, 
W. E. Shaw, manager, Taylor White 
Extracting Co.; first vice president, 
J. J. McCarron, t.m., New York Ship- 
building Co.; second vice president, 
C. N. Ebensperger, f.a., Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.; third vice president, 
J. Alex Crothers, gen. mgr., South 
Jersey Port Commission; secretary, 
Harry S. Wendell, t.m., Warren Web- 
ster Co. (all of Camden); treasurer, 
C. Nelson Hawkins, Luckenback 
Steamship Co., Philadelphia. 


S. F. Allioto, formerly assistant 
manager, Interocean Steamship Corp., 
New York, has been appointed traffic 
manager in San Francisco for United 
Kingdom service and continental ser- 
vice of the corporation. (Herr) 


Newly elected officers, Commercial 
Traffic Managers of Philadelphia, are: 
president, L. T. Cuthbert, t.m., Amer- 
ican-Franklin-Olean Tile Co., Lans- 
dale, Pa.; vice president, George E. 
Miller, t.m., S. S. White Dental Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia; secretary-treasurer, 

‘ D. Heilbrun, t.m., E. G. Budd Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Collett Everman Woolman, who pio- 
neered in southern aviation 20 years 
ago, has been elected president, Delta 
Air Lines, Inc. He has been serving 
as vice president and ona man- 
ager. 

Freight loading and container sec- 
tion, Assn. of American Railroads, an- 
nounces the appointment of W. G. 
Paradise as Pacific Coast container 
engineer, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Paradise was connected 
with the general merchandise division 
of the section prior to joining the 
navy. 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of E. J. Hunt as manager 
of operations at the Willow Run plant, 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. Mr. Hunt re- 
signed his executive position with the 
Chrysler Corp. in January. Clay P. 
Bedford, who managed various west 
coast companies headed by Henry: J. 
Kaiser, is now vice président in charge 
of manufacturing at Willow Run. He 
succeeds Vern R. Drum, recently re- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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When time means money, ship freight via AIR. 


transport freight service . . 
rail freight, 3 

enced pilots .. . 
safe, quick service 


handlers of air freight in the war... 


Rapid Lesa Flights to ANY Point in the 
_UNITED STATES, CANADA and the CARIBBEAN 


We offer 5 classes of air 
. often the cost will prove as little or less than 
epending upon the nature of the merchandise. Skilled, experi- 
assure maximum, 


@ Overnight or 5-hour service between Boston and Chicage. 
@ 18-hour service, Coast to Coast. 


@ Pick-up and delivery to ANY point... 


timed te suit 


shipper. Service to off-air-line cities. 
@ C-47 and DC-3 Government inspected carriers. 
@ Cargo Insurance te $50,000. (Lioyds of London) 


Write, phone or wire for complete infermation. 


Our Traffic Representative will call and help you solve your transportation 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


problems. 





ilabi between Chicago, Bos- 





Special P 
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passenger. 


$35. 
— ~ meals included. $25,000 insurance per 


NORSEMAN AIR TRANSPORT, wc. 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
120 Liberty St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Los Angeles Air Service 
Municipal Airport 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
608 So. Dearborn St. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
138 St. Lawrence St. 

Longueui! 
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HANDLE IT 
‘Thru-the-Air”’ 


For faster, easier and lower cost handling of all 
kinds of loads in and out of warehouses .. . 
_ leading platforms . . . stockrooms, etc.—use 
P&H Electric Hoists. Here is touch-of-a-button 
lifting, carrying and placing — exactly where 
wanted—without rehandling. Electricity does the 


ONE MAN HANDLES LOADS UP TO 15 TONS 


Whether you move loads of 250 pounds or 15 tons—you can make 
it a one-man job with a P&H Electric Hoist. There are sizes and 
types for all requirements up to 15 tons—for all types of monorail 
systems. 


Write Today fer General Offices: 4621 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
FREE Catalogs of 

Felptul information 

and Pictures! 


>I “The Name that Carries Weight” 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
AED RES RTE AOI IEE A TELLIER TTI NOEL 


TRAILER TRUCKS 


All Types, Sizes and Capacities. 
Designed to your specifications by 
experienced engineers whose repu- 
tation is founded upon doing 
things right. Whatever your 
Material Handling problem, con- 
sult Mercer first! Literature avail- 
able. Inquiries invited. 











T-701 ... 4 Wheel Steer 


Bayonet drawbar—attachable at either 
end. Drop pin couplers. Steel deck. 
End and side rack sockets. Racks optional. Wheels 
roller bearing mounted. Pressed-on rubber tires. 


MERCER ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








Warehousing 
Creates Values 


(Continued from page 71) 


always remain an important storey 
of goods awaiting consumption or 
sale, it is becoming of increasing 
importance in financing. Under the 
present banking-commercial strue. 
ture, finished goods and raw mate 
rials held at a factory or in a map- 
ufacturer’s or other producer’s pri. 
vate warehouse cannot qualify in. 
dependently, on their own inherent 
specific value, as collateral for loang 
which are to be discounted or re 
discounted by Federal Reserve 
Banks. A different situation de 
velops when the goods repose with 
a licensed bailee (a public ware. 
houseman) whose negotiable and 
non-negotiable receipts qualify for 
discount under specific conditions, 

8. To meet changing distribution 
conditions. It is no longer possible 
to satisfy the wholesale or retail 
trade by making all shipments di- 
rect from factories. Retailers, for 
example, “want what they want 
when they want it,” yet do not wish 
to carry heavy inventories them- 
selves. Nevertheless, retailers or 
other distributors must always have 
goods on hand. For a manufac- 
turer to allow his consumer outlets 
to be out of stock means lost sales 
and encourages substitution. De- 
centralized distribution is particu- 
larly important where there is 
heavy expenditure for national ad- 
vertising. Goods must be kept con- 
stantly available at points of effee- 
tive consumption or a considerable 
part of the expenditure for adver- 
tising is wasted. 

9. To reduce costs of distribu- 
tion. Industry is faced with many 
problems today, but one of the most 
important is how to develop new 
and more economical methods of 
getting goods to consumers when 
they want them, at prices they can 
afford to pay. 

Developments in distribution 
have lagged behind those in produc- 
tion. There has been allowed to 
grow up and fasten itself upon us 
an uneconomic system whereby 
goods are moved from points of 
production to points of effective 
consumption in such an expensive 
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way that many of the savings rea- 
lized through the application of re- 
search in production have been nul- 
lified. 

Various attempts have been made 
to lessen costs of distribution. 
“Bliminate the middleman” has 
jong been the cry of some manufac- 
turers and many consumers. Both 
wholesalers and retailers have been 
eliminated in some industries and 
markets. But the methods used so 
far to lessen distribution costs 
prove that these costs are not neces- 
sarily reduced simply by eliminat- 
ing wholesalers or independent re- 
tailers or other middlemen. Costs 
can only be reduced by performing 
the functions of distribution more 
economically and efficiently, or by 
eliminating certain functions or 
movements of goods rather than 
middlemen. 

In the already existing public 
warehouses, particularly the gen- 
eral merchandise and refrigerated 
warehouses strategically located 
throughout the country, we have 
the facilities to enable manufactur- 








FOR SALE 


Modern warehouse jin Western Michigan; 
population 100,000; only fireproof ware- 
house; six stories; concrete and steel; 
private railroad siding; concrete and 
steel garage. No mortgages, no liens, 
no accounts payable; all free and clear. 
Good reputation and money maker. 
Owner retiring. 


Address Box D-262, DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


FOR SALE 


One type L.U. ecenomy ball-bearing 
lifter; 7/2 ft. per min.; narrow front 
gauge. Capacity 2,000 Ibs. Complete 
with '/ h.p. motor, 110 volt, 60 cycle, 
| phase. Used only short while. 


Address Box B-940, DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17 














ers and other producers to elimi- 
nate many movements of their com- 
modities between points of produc- 
tion and effective consumption. The 
public warehousing facilities of the 
country can make wholesale middle- 
men more efficient through the 
elimination of costly private ware- 
house space and the reduction of 
the capital they may require for 
adequate stocks. Wholesalers will 
not necessarily be eliminated but 
will make more profit on the same 
capital investment because of re- 
duced fixed investments and re- 
duced operating costs. This means 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
Experienced merchandise storage ware- 
house superintendent. One who has had 
thorough experience in every phase of 
operations for Cleveland territory. Give 
complete details, age, nationality, expe- 
rience, etc. 


Box E-373, DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17 
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more efficient distribution of most 
goods at a lower.cost to producers, 
middlemen, and consumers. 

The proper integration of physi- 
cal costs and financial costs of all 
stages of distribution, offered by 
the use of the facilities of public 
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‘I'd rather have a Gerstenslager Body 


Not long ago we received an inquiry from a man who 
wanted a new van. We called on him and gave him the 
facts—including our earliest possible delivery date. 


“Well—I hoped to get it before that,” he said. “I really 
need it right away —but I’ve heard so much about 
Gerstenslager Bodies I’ve decided my next van is going 
to be a Gerstenslager.” 


We value this reputation more than any other asset of 
our business. And today, when all industry is under pres- 
sure to meet a back-log of demand built up during four 
years of war, we are determined more than ever that 
Gerstenslager quality will not be slighted or skimped for 
the sake of a few extra sales. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER CO. 


Wooster, Ohio * Established 1860 


TRAILERS AND CU 
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STOM-BUILLT BOBIES FOR 


VANS AND TRUCKS 
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@ The very dangers which most often 
threaten life, limb and load simply don't 
happen when you use ACLC Safety 
Hoist Hooks. 


Makeshift mousing gives place to 
automatic mousing. Snagging can't 
occur because no protruding point 
“asks” for it. Hook straightening and 
load slippage are avoided because the 
patented shoulders and lip LOCK the 


* load in perfect alignment. 


Time saved — men spared — cleaner 
jobs; hence more profit. Send for de- 
tails Now! 


American CHAIN LADDER CO., INC. 
151 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


ACLC Safety Hoist 
Hooks ore manu- 
factured in three 





models—Eye Type, 
Shackle Type, Shank 
or Clevis Type. 
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Padded, Waterproof 


Adjustable 4 to 10 Cu. Ft. 
Complete with Web Straps 
and Buckles Attached 


Also Available ——__—— 


© Furniture Pads 

® Reconditioned Dundee Burlap 
® Piano Dollies & Skid Boards 

® Piano Covers 

® Form-Fit Covers 








America’s Largest Pad 
Manafacturers Since 1911 





New Haven Quilt & Pad Co. 


Refrigerator Covers 































NEW HAVEN QUILT & PAD CO. 


82-84 Franklin St., 


New Haven 11, 


Conn 





warehouses, provides a process for 
obtaining distribution as fundamep. 
tally economical as the results of 
modern production engineering 
have produced. This will meg 
more efficient distribution at lower 
cost and make it possible for mor 
consumers to buy at prices they cap 
afford to pay, because these prices 
will bear a lower cost load for dig. 
tribution. 

The result will be increased pro. 
duction for manufacturers; at least 
a profitable market absorption of 
their présent production. Most pub. 
lic warehousing is not an additional 
service performed at an additional 
cost to the ultimate consumers—be 
they industrial or household—but 
it is a series of services economi- 
cally carried out in place of services 
that would otherwise be performed 
for them by other agencies at 
higher costs. 

The public warehouseman, there 
fore, has a very definite place in 
distribution. His services enable 
manufacturers to meet the demands 
of customers and were it not for 
such warehouses the small producer 
would be at a serious disadvantage 
as compared to the large, and the 
large producer would find his costs 
of distribution materially increased. 


Cold Storage 
Developments 


(Continued from page 74) 





universities, experiment stations, 
and federal research agencies. 
The Foundation is now partici- 
pating in 20 projects. Most of these 
are concerned with foods, which are 
by far the most important class of 
commodities stored in refrigerated 
warehouses. Others are concerned 
with management and basic engi- 
neering problems. It is expected 
that the period of time required # 
obtain useful data will vary among 
the projects. A few have been com- 
pleted. Others have been, or will 
be, revised and renewed at inter- 
vals. The object is to keep the pro 
gram as flexible as possible, con- 
sistent with effective work. The 
projects are not isolated. Instead 
they are related to current work it 
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the research agency. In most cases, 
the Foundation is contributing to 
jarger projects under way, rather 
than providing the entire financial 
support. 

In creating the Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation, warehousemen 
have responded to motives similar 
to those of industrial groups who 
have established and are supporting 
The Nutrition Foundation, Sugar 
Research Foundation, American 
Meat Institute, New England In- 
dustrial Research Foundation, Mid- 
west Research Institute, Southern 
Research Institute, and numerous 
others. Along with other groups 
the warehousemen are pioneering 
in an effort toward greater team- 
work and sound progress. 


Decal Consultation 


A technical consultation service, 
utilizing know-how resulting from 
nearly 50 years of decalcomania 
production and research, again is 
available to advertisers and other 
commercial users, Meyercord Co., 
Chicago, announced recently. 


Problems and Opportunities 


(Continued from page 48) 


in many other industries. Coupled 
with this is the fact that ware- 
housemen will be expected to give 
not less but more service as time 
goes on. Warehousemen must 
scrutinize costs very carefully, item 
by item, and determine what steps 
to take to bring them under con- 
trol. Warehousemen can learn from 
production industries how to cut 
unnecessary motions and practices 
that do not contribute essentially 
to the service being performed. 

It is commonly accepted that few 
warehousemen show a profit on the 
handling of their customers’ goods. 
Yet the charge for such handling 
appears about as high as the traffic 
will bear. The loss on handling 
must be covered in storage charges. 
It goes without saying that it is 
basically unsound for any industry 
to carry on a major portion of its 
activities at a loss year after year. 
It is the opinion of the writer that 


that loss can be cut substantially 
and even turned to @ profit, on the 
basis of prevailing rates, if modern 
mechanical handling is extensively 
employed, and if warehousemen 
learn from production industries 
the standard practices and uniform 
procedures which have made Amer- 
ican production outstanding and an 
object of wonder all over the world. 
In order to do this, however, it is 
necessary to examine present opera- 
tions with a critical and even an 
unfriendly eye, and to be open- 
minded regarding a substantial in- 
vestment in machine power to light- 
en the heavy load of manual labor 
and increase man-hour production. 

Very few national distributors 
want to enter into competition with 
public warehousemen. Such com- 
petition will develop only if ware- 
housemen fail to render economical 
service, which distributors have a 
right to expect and which they are 
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Cargocrane Model YCS5 with fully en- wer ELT SPEEDER CORPORATIO 


CARGOC! 


RANE 
= 


Fast handling, easy maneuver- 
ability, speed and power combine 
to give the Cargocrane excep- 
tional capacity for keeping goods 
on the movel Works easily in 
tight quarters, turns on narrow 
radius. Full hydraulic control for 
Get folder 


easiest operation. 
2071 for details. 
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THE GAS-ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 
FOR ELECTRIC TRUCK OPERATION 














© DRAULIC Elevators are designed for 
dependable operation at lowest cost. 
No penthouse or heavy load-bearing shaft- 


way structure required ... powerful hy- 
draulic jack pushes load up from _ below. 
Extremely smooth and accurate land 

stops Power used during rise only—eco- 
nomical. Compact electric power unit. Car 


sizes and capacities as required. All popu- 
lar controls. Practical for rise up to 40 feet. 
For freight or passenger serv- — 

ice. Write for Catalog RE-301. 











confident they can produce for 
themselyes, if necessary. A fey 
are analyzing the field in a compre- 
hensive manner. The warehousing 
industry must answer their ques. 
tions by proving that it can do ey. 
erything the distributors can do, 
more efficiently and at lower cogt 

The public warehousing industry 
has one thing in common with af 
other industries. It has had all the 
business it could handle throughout 
the war. In the face of large vol. 
ume, cost control and systematic 
operations have been of secondary 
importance. Volume took care of 
the first and anybody Who could 
store and move supplies could get 
business simply because of the 
grave shortage of storage space and 
handling facilities. 


Competition 

Soon, real competition will be re 
sumed, not only within the public 
warehousing industry itself, but 
between it and its present custom- 
ers. The release of large amounts 
of army held space will complicate 
the situation and the return of 
many men, who have had wide ex- 
perience in moving tremendous 
quantities of materials for the army 
will stimulate competition and give 
a sudden impetus to new operating 
methods. There will be many people 
buying warehousing who have a 
pretty thorough knowledge of what 
they want and who will insist on 
standardized operations and simpli- 
fied procedures. 

I said earlier that the warehous- 
ing industry is highly individual- 
istic. There is no objection to that 
providing it is held in contro) and 
does not injure the industry as 4 
whole. A number of marginal oper- 
ators in the warehousing industry 
seem to me to have a tendency to 
lower the general standard, and to 
make for uneconomical competition 
and rate cuts that do definite dam- 
age to a firm trying to develop a 
standard, sound and reliable ser- 
vice. In the long run, by keeping 
the industry in a turmoil, marginal 
operators harm distributors as well. 

It is time for the leaders in the 
industry to get together on a sound, 
long-term planning basis and make 
a thoroughgoing analysis of where 
they stand and plan a program for 
the future. Let no one think that 
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by leaders 1 mean necessarily big 
operators. Many a small and med- 
jum-sized warehouse operates in a 
manner that its larger competitors 
might well copy. The best opera- 
tions wherever they may be found 
should be studied carefully and a 
pattern developed which should be 
made available to the entire indus- 
try so that all may have the benefit 
of the latest developments and the 
proven sound features of each. Bus- 
iness papers, the American Ware- 
housemen’s Assn. and various mer- 
chandising groups can aid materi- 
ally in this program. The work 
of all should be coordinated in an 
aggressive and continuing manner. 
Too often good ideas are written 
up, or outlined in addresses or read 
from carefully prepared papers be- 
fore various conventions and then 
fled away and forgotten by most of 
those to whom they were addressed. 

In this respect the warehousing 
industry might well take a leaf 
from the book of the War Depart- 
ment. At the beginning of the war 
it was readily apparent that the 
techniques and procedures of the 


army in the handling of its sup- 
plies were definitely backward in 
comparison with the best commer- 
cial practices. ‘Forced by the tre- 
mendous volume to be handled un- 
der great urgency, the War De- 
partment reorganized its whole 
supply system, and called experi- 
enced key men from civilian life to 
develop practices and methods, 
many of which may well form a 
pattern for commercial practice. 


Credit of Industry 


It is to the great credit of the 
warehousing industry that it con- 
tributed so many men in policy- 
making positions who aided the 
army in getting its house in order. 
Had it not been for these men and 
for the continuous cooperation of 
the industry in making its facili- 
ties and all its personnel available 
to help carry the load, the army’s 
supply program could never have 
functioned as it did. 

The problems confronting the 
army posed many more difficulties 
than the problem of modernization 
now facing the warehousing indus- 


try. There was practically no 
trained personnel and very little 
warehousing space available. The 
army developed its own depot sys- 
tem partly by acquiring commer- 
cial space, but largely by building 
its own facilities. It created a net- 
work of efficient distribution to 
supply its troops not only here but 
all over the world. The army did 
this at a terrific cost because of the 
great need for haste in establishing 
good distribution, but the building 
of the physical plant was only part 
of the problem. In the beginning 
there was no uniformity of or- 
ganization in depots, no uniformity 
of operations and an heterogeneous 
assortment of documents covering 
-both supplies received and supplies 
shipped. By establishing one over- 
all control in headquarters of the 
Army Service Forces, order was 
brought out of this chaos. 

All depots were organized on a 
functional basis after a standard 
pattern. The line and staff man- 
agement system, now being copied 
so extensively by leading indus- 
trial companies, was developed. Op- 
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WHEELS- CASTERS 


The Nutting Trucker Says: 


“il see that you get just the kind of trucks you need for 
your job—and you'll call it your lucky day when you see 
how these easy rolling NUTTINGS get the work out.” 
Look in your classified phone directery for your local 
Nutting representative. If not listed, write to us for 
Bulletin 41-G, 


Fig. 419 Jack 


A heavy hardwood frame dolly for boxes, crates, Fig. 421 Live Skid 


i ith metal 
> = i Re Beg Sesmais tnaieee = types of Provides low-cost storage for merchandise that must be 


quickly moved at any time. Many advantages—com- 
Fig. wood or steel doilies with capacities up te 4000 Ibs. pare befere you buy. 


© NUTTING TRUCK & CASTER CO. 


western Pattors Truck vith hee 1166 DIVISION STREET, WEST, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


axle, rugged hardwood frame and 
Steam bent handles. Two center straps. 
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| Electric Protection 
| against 
Fire - Burglary *- Holdup 


Aero Automatic Fire Alarm 
. 

Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service 
» 

Watchman Supervisory and 
Manual Fire Alarm Service 
& 

Burglar Alarm—Holdup Alarm 


ADT 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
155 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Central Station Offices in all principal cities 


















































REVOLVATOR 






PORTABLE ELEVATORS 
PIONEERS for 42 Years! 


Save time, labor, space and money by 
piling goods with REVOLVATOR Portable 
Elevators. Illustration shows popular 
‘Motor and Worm-gear Drive with Hinged 
Top, Push Button Control and Non-Revolv- 
able Base. May be had also with tele- 
F scopic top, chair control and the “old 
4 reliable" Revolvable Base. Hand 
i power and combination hand 
and motor models also fur- 
nished. There's a type: of 
REVOLVATOR equipment just 
right for you. 































































Send us your requirements. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





















396 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 














erating methods likewise © wer 
standardized and a system set up 
‘or the exchange ot eas between 
all installations so ‘hat methods 
which proved effective at one were 
available for employment at any 
other. In most operations, manual 
handling was cut to a minimum 
and labor-saving machinery, such ag 
fork trt.cks and pallets, tractor and 
trailer trains; roller conveyor, ete, 
was substituted. 


Finally paper work was stand- 
ardized. At the end of the war be- 
tween 80 and 90 percent of all sup. 
plies handled in and out of the 
army depots were covered by just 
two documents: The War Depart- 
ment Shipping Document and the 
Vendors Shipping Document, which 
was almost identical, with modi- 
fications to reflect the commercial 
part of the transaction. This lat- 
ter development which was planned 
to simplify army bookkeeping and 
controls had the dual effect of 
greatly simplifying the work of 
every company that supplied the 
army with goods and saved millions 
of dollars not only for the War De- 
partment but industry as well. 


The War Department had one 
great advantage over the warehous- 
ing industry. It could implement 
this whole program by order, and 
when a policy was adopted it was 
obligatory on all concerned. Such 
regimentation in industry neither 
is possible nor desirable, but self- 
policing of the industry is possible 
and in the opinion of many, over- 
due. It has progressed in other 
commercial and industrial fields to 
a large extent and has paid divi- 
dends. 

A little reflection will indicate 
how far reaching would be the bene- 
fits, for example, if all members of 
the American Warehousemen’s 
Assn. used one standard type of 
document for all customers. At 
first it was said it couldn’t be done 
in the army. It was done. It can 
be done in the public warehousing 
industry. Nothing is so powerful 
as good example and if a strong 
aggressive policy body could be set 
up in the public warehousing indus- 
try the operational advances made 
through it by cooperating members 
in the industry would quickly 
gather a host of followers willing 
to profit by their example. 
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cial warehousing facilities. There 
js adequate industrial and commer- 
cial warehousing space, and a sur- 
plus in public warehouses. I see no 
reason for any expansion either in 
public or private warehousing now. 
In fact, I see the probability that 
there will.be a shrinkage in the 
need for warehousing from the gov- 
ernment angle. 

“I see no reason to fear that 
structures which the Defense Plant 
Corp. is selling might be used by 
large commercial and industrial 
corporations as warehouse units. 
The law, or regulation, under which 
the sales are made, provides that 
the bidder who will use the struc- 
tures and facilities for a purpose 
which will create most man-hour 
employment should have preference 
when the sale is made, even if other 
bids would put more dollars into the 
Treasury.” 

















Government Storage Needs 


(Continued from page 80) 





Sam A. Snyder, deputy director, 
stores branch, procurement divi- 
sion, Treasury Department, speak- 
ing jointly for himself and Pro- 
curement Director Clifton E. Mack, 
stated: 

“The stores branch, procurement 
division, operates the same as any 
commereial institution. When we 
buy merchandise or commodities, 
we secure space to store our goods 
where the space is available. The 
space may be available in the public 
warehouses, or we may use other 
facilities. On the West Coast, at 
different places, we have public fa- 
cilities comprising, in round figures 
600,000 sq. ft. of storage space. In 
other instances we either rent pub- 
lic warehouse facilities, or we rent 
vacant buildings. 


Reimbursable Supply 
By and large, under normal con- 










ditions, our system is based upon 
the principle of reimbursable sup- 
ply. Obviously, when there is sta- 
bility in conditions, and the flow of 
events is orderly we require special 
facilities only in emergencies or 
under some rare and extraordinary 
condition. War needs have de- 
creased, in warehousing as in other 
things. The trend in demand for 
space is obviously downward. The 
services naturally are not renewing 
their demand for space which they 
no longer need. There is no need 
for public facilities under such cir- 
cumstances.” 

J. E. Salisbury, assistant to Pro- 
curement Director Clifton E. Mack, 
in charge of the lend-lease division, 
said: 

“This Division provides storage 
and warehousing facilities for 
UNRRA, lend-lease, and for the En- 








“Hallowell” 
welded construction 


savers. 


Catalog. 


- 


Fig. 753 
4-Wooden Stakes 


Fig. 772 
1 Rack 





When you see how sturdy and reliable 
these trucks are, you, too, will say they’re 
“really built to take it.” 
information send for the “Hallowell” 


SOME OTHER AVAILABLE STYLES 


Wald sae ald eye 


Fig. 751 
4 Pipe Stakes 


THESE TRUCKS ARE_ 
"BUILT TO TAKE IT’ 


Dropped-on or heavy loads can’t splinter 
or damage the steel platforms of these 
Steel Trucks, 
insures 
joints becoming loose and wobbly. Easy- 
rolling wheels and casters are labor 


and their 
against 


For more 


Pat. App. for 


Fig. -760 
1-Bar Handle 





STANDARD PRESSED 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 
INDIANAPOLIS , ST. LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO 





OVER 43 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STEEL CO. 
BOX 560 
BOSTON . CHICAGO . DETROIT 
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You're sure fo want these 


KINNEAR ADVANTAGES: 


Note how completely these Kinnear 
features cover your door requirements. 
Coiling-upward action permits full use 
of all surrounding space. Machinery 
and equipment may be placed right up 
to the doorjambs; materials may be 
stored within an inch or two of the 
curtain, inside or out; all space above 
the lintel is left clear for conveyors, 
ductwork, etc. Many Kinnear installa- 
tions are still operating smoothly after 
forty years of service. And their 
straight-line simplicity of design har- 
monizes well with any building style. 
Write for details. 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Factories: 1240-50 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, O. 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAHNR 


ROLLING DOORS 





gineers’ Holding and Reconsign- 
ment Depots, as well.as for occa- 
sional Quartermaster Corps re- 
quirements. We use public facilities 
almost exclusively. Broadly speak- 
ing, no new facilities will be needed. 
Usually we buy our storage on a 
per unit basis. 


“With us, as with almost all 
other agencies concerned, the curve 
of warehousing needs definitely ap- 
pears to be downward, and it is 
common comment that the decrease 
will continue at least 18° months, 
unless the unexpected occurs. The 
probabilities are that the need for 
public warehousing will fall off, but 
We may see expansion of public 
warehousing for certain items. 


“For UNRRA, for stockpiling of 
strategic materials, for the Holding 
and Reconsignment Depots, and for 
needs of the Quartermaster and the 
Engineers, we actually need more 
storage space than we are now 


| using. Bear in mind, also, that or- 


ganization of transportation has 


been developed during the war 
a point which increases the neg 
for storage. A train from Chicagy 
to New York which has carried th 
shipment in a few short hours tp 
connect with the cargo craft at th 
pier, and has delivered its freigh 
in such manner that the shipment 
actually was on the high seag 3% 
hours after it left Chicago, ig mp 
longer a seven day wonder. It jj 
almost commonplace.” 


It is a striking illustration of th 
present situation that the Office of 
Defense Transportation no longer 
has a single member on its rolk 
who is connected with the once ex. 
tremely busy Division of Storage 
and Distribution. The Division is 
no more. Samuel G. Spear, who was 
its notable head, left 90 days ago, 
There were 5,000 persons in the 
service of ODT a year ago. Today 
there aré 125. They are tucking in 
the corners, taking care of the odds 
and ends, and getting ready to quit 
altogether by March. 


-HEBARD SHOP MULE TRACTORS 
MOVE MATERIALS FASTER «> CHEAPER 


SHOP MULES oe LOAF" 


SHOP MULES never tired . .. SHOP 
MULES never have valores af 
proud as Peacocks - - and a single 
MULE, with one driver, agg oe saves up to eight 
men. Many of operated ware- 
houses use model ~ aller VICTORY. 

&@ All Models are Underwriter’s Laboratories Approved! 


ALL HEBARD SHOP MULES 

Are International 
Harvester 
Powered 


ssa wakasiate te 
materia 

and around “industrial 
plants, shops, 
houses, railroads, 


ware- 

ter- 
minals, airports, ete. 
Compact, powerful and 


COMTACT NEAREST 


curennarianat panvestes 
NDUSTRIAL BEALE 


W. F. HEBARD & CO. « 


CREATORS AND MANUFACTURERS 


AS VICTORY SHOP MULE 
2433 S. STATE ST. 


WRITE 
FOR BULLETINS 


steep inclines. Avail 

able in various m 

and with a wide variety 

of equipment for every 
ng 


« CHICAGO 16, ILL 


OF SHOP MULES SINCE 1918 
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Car Load Trend Lower 


Freight car loadings for the first 
quarter of 1946 are expected to be 
four percent below those for the 
same period in 1945, according to 
estimates just compiled by the thir- 
teen Shippers’ Advisory Boards and 
made public recently. On the basis 
of those estimates, freight car load- 
ings of the 30 principal commodi- 
ties will be 6,417,622 cars in the 
first quarter of 1946, compared with 
6,687,839 actual car loadings for the 
same commodities in the cor- 
responding period last year. 


PORTABLE 


AWA Encylopedia 


A revision of the “General Mer- 
chandise Warehousing Encyclo- 
pedia,” originally published by the 
American Warehousemen’s Assn. 
in 1923 and later supplemented in 
1926, is being undertaken under the 
direction of Sam Spear, formerly 
director, Division of Storage, ODT, 
and now associated with AWA in 
Washington, D. C., as a special vice 
president. Mr. Spear was a mem- 
ber of the committee that directed 
the work on the original publica- 
tion. 





CARGO CONVEYOR 


Heavy duty, anti-friction bearing equipped machines 
with 30” width belts—in 20, 25, 30, or 35 ft. lengths. 
Ample head and side clearance for large packages. 


Gasoline or electric motor drive. 


Catalog and prices on request 























GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., 


INC., Canal Place & E. 144 St., 


New York 5], N.Y. 











SPECIALISTS 
IN 
TRUCK MAINTENANCE 


e Where you see this sign you 
can depend on specialized truck 
service — the kind that keeps 
trucks out on the highways doing 
a full day’s work. This sign iden- 
tifies the nation’s largest company- 
owned truck service organization 





— International Harvester and 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 








thousands of International Truck 
dealers. Make it your service 
headquarters. 
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TOUGH 


OVERLAYS 
PATCHES 


- CONCRETE or 
WOOD FLOORS 


Just the Thing for Repairing 
BUSY SHIPPING FLOORS 


Resurface or patch broken concrete floors 
with tough RUGGEDWEAR resurfacer. 
Here's a material which will stand up under 
the most punishing traffic conditions. Simple 


to install — no chopping or chipping re- 
quired. Merely sweep out the spot to be 
repaired — mix the material — trowel it 


on. Holds solid and tight right up to irregu- 
lar edge of old concrete. Provides a firmer, 
tougher, smoother, more rugged wearing 
surface. Used indoors or out. Dries fast. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 









FLEXROCK Co. 
3687 Filbert St., Phila. 4, Pa. 
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Death Defier 


The MONARCH 


ONE MAN CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding, balky, box 
car door with the Monarch Car Door Opener. 
Get greater safety . . . speed loading and un- 
loading schedules . . . order an ample supply to 
a fill your needs today! 








































No strained 
muscles, 
No slips or falls. ONLY SS | 752. 
No broken arms, ORDER NOW 
legs or mashed 
fingers. 











No fatalities. 
No time wasted. 


No “gangs” 
needed. 


No time lost. 


MINING SAFETY DEVICE COMPANY 


DEPT. DA, BOWERSTON, OHIO 


Weld-Bilt 


is the BETTER Way 
to Lift or Transport 
Your Materials... 


Whatever your handling require- 
ments may be, the WELD-BILT 
engineer can size up and recom- 
mend the equipment that will per- 
form the work with dispatch and 
economy. Every WELD-BILT unit 
is designed and constructed for all- 
around service, convenience, and 
low maintenance cost, year in, 
year out. Used and recommended 
by industrial plants everywhere. 


Portable Elevators —Hydraulic Lift Trucks 































WELD-BILT 
2 and 4 Wheel Trucks—Tiering Machi PORTABLE ELEVATOR» 


Barrel Trucks and Racks 

















Your request will bring 
illustrated folder cov- 
ering all types of WELD- 
BILT Equipment. 


The WELD-BILT 
Hydraulic Lift Truck 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


















People... 


(Continued from page 85) 


signed. Albert W. Lavers has been 
named chief engineer, Graham-Paige 
farm equipment division. Prior to 
joining Graham-Paige, he was admin- 
anes engineer of Harry Ferguson, 
ne. 


The United Mfg. Co., Bedford, 
Ohio, announces that D. R. Tuttle and 
C. R. Hennicke have joined the organ- 
ization as sales manager and chief 
engineer, respectively. Both men were 
with Eberhard Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
for many years. 


Andrew T. Lamb, chief clerk, Motor 
Express, Inc., Cleveland terminal, has 
been promoted to general traffic man- 
ager. (Kline) 
















Sidney G. Down, first vice president 
and director, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Wilmerding, Pa., recently retired, 
climaxing 44 years of service with the 
company during which time he rose 
from traveling air brake instructor to 
one of the top executive posts. 


Edward Boehm, vice president and 
treasurer, Gar Wood Industries, Inc., 
Detroit, has been elected a director. 



















TWA, Inc., has announced that 
Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes, who fig- 
ured prominently in some of the war’s 
most important diplomatic missions as 
a member of General Eisenhower’s 
staff, has become a vice president in 
connection with its international divi- 
sion. 


Retirement of Charles H. Kunze 
and appointment of Frederic R. Pratt 
to succeed him as general manager, 
marine transportation department 
have been announced by Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. Mr. Kunze be- 
gan work for the company in 1904 as 
an office boy. He served in various 
capacities and on Dec. 1, 1941, was 
appointed general manager of the 
marine transportation department. 
Mr. Pratt recently returned to Socony- 
Vacuum after four years in the Coast 
Guard. He enlisted as a chief boat- 
swain’s mate and held the rank of 
lieutenant commander when he re- 
ceived his honorable discharge. 


— 


Election of William M. Flook, of 
New York, former chairman and chief 
executive, New York Shipbuilding Co., 
to the board, of Graham-Paige Motors 
Corp., has been announced following 
a meeting of the directors. 





Edward C. Webster, for many years 
traffic manager, Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Mass., has retired from 
active service. Frank C. Crowell, as- 
sistant traffic manager of the Hood 
company, will become traffic manager. 
(Wellington) 
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Obituary 
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Capt. Samuel Steele Sandberg, 79, 
former vice chairman, U. S. Shipping 
Board, and onetime port traffic man- 
ager, Los Angeles Harbor. (Herr) 


—_—_—— 


Elmer F. Brunner, 55, known na- 
tionally for his work in developing 
farm tires for The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. 


Earl L. Mefford, 58, manager, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. western di- 
vision, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Charles E. Spangenberg, a director 
and manager, Keystone Warehou-c 
Buffalo, N. Y., for many yei.:s 
(Toles) 


George V. Eckert, 73, supe: «-» 
dent, Household Outfitting Co. 
house, Buffalo, N. Y., for 49 
prior to his retirement two ye: 
(Toles) 


Stanley E. Semple, 60, 1 «:.. 
Portland Merchants Exchans 
kell) 


Harry Royer, 64, manager, ware- 
house operations, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., New York. 


Lee Thomas Leach, 84, who oper- 
ated Leach Transfer Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., for 15 years. 

‘ 


John F. Garen, Jr., 62, secretary, 
Cudahy Packing Co. since 1936. 


Benjamin F. Kirschenbaum, 41, vice 
president and general manager, 
tune Storage, Inc., New 
N. Y., one of the largest household 
goods moving organizations east of 
the Mississippi. He was a director, 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. Chicago, and 
has been a member of the New 
Rochelle Transit Commission. 


Benjamin L. Burke, 76, president 
urd treasurer, Rock Island Transfer 
und Storage Co. He had been head of 
ine transfer and storage company 
:.inee he purchased it in 1918. 


Paul H. Vernon, 70, Memphis, Tennh., 
former representative, Libby and Mc- 
Neill and Kellogg Sales Co, e»4 for 20 
years operator of brokerage firm, 
P. H. Vernon Co., and P. H. Vernon 
Warehouse Co., recently sold to Post 
Co. (Grissam) 


Ervin L. Miller, 36, owner and oper- 
ator, E. L. Miller Truck Lines, Okla- 
homa City, transporters of oil field 
equipment and machinery. (Grissam) 


Louis Hopkins Porter, 71, legal au- 
thority in corporation law, especially 





For More Profitable 


FREIGHT & 





The Featherweight 
Model 391 


Conveyor). 








aumber of situations. 


HANDLING 


FARQUHAR PORTABLE CONVEYORS. 


Freight handled by Farquhar Freight Type Portable Con- 
veyors goes faster . . 
expense. In warehouse, on the shipping platform, 

conveyors handle bags, boxes, cartons, crates, cases, ham- 
pers, bundles, etc., weighing up fo 500 Ibs. each. Five 
types of mounting afford quick application to a e 
Write Farquhar for Bulletin No. 39! 
(Featherweight) and Bulletin No. 432 (Heavy Duty Freight 


. with less manhandling time and 
these 


Portable Machinery Division 


A.B.FARQUHAR COMPANY 


203 Duke Street 
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York, Pennsylvania 








KEEP TRAFFIC ROLLING 
While You 


PATCH 


HEAVY DUTY 


FLOORS 


with 


QUICK- 
FLOOR 


Use the floor while patching! 


No lost time to patch or cover. No 
interference to the use of floor. 
No need to cut the under floor. No 
mixing because ready-mixed. Just 
place ... pack... use. Traffic 
does the finest tamping and feathers 
edges. ; 


When Quick-Floor is in place the 


floor is ready to use. 


Use Quick-Floor for covering or 
repairs, indoors or out .. . 


@ Covers worn aisles 

@ Levels joints and spalls 

@ Fills chuck holes 

@ Builds ramps 
Special Quick-Floors for grease, 
oil and chemical conditions. 

SEND COUPON TODAY FOR 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


| Dura-Tred Company 

| 365 N. Central Park Blvd. 

| Chicago 24, Illinois : 

: Gentlemen: Please send me informa- ' 
tion about Quick-Floor and your spe- | 
cial introductory offer by return mail. 


DURA-TRED COMPANY 


365 N. Central Park Bivd., Chicago 24, Ilinols 
Smoothing the way for industry's floor traffic 








in the field of taxation, trade may 
rights, and trade associations; and 
general counsel and a director, The 


TO MEET EXACT TRUCK NEEDS Fale'a Towne Mig. Co, since It 


PLATFORM and ae 
HAND NOSE 
TRUCKS for various a ee eo Deeets, 3 ag Grays 
Warehouse and arbor Stevedoring Co rd 
use. a Wash, Mr. Delanty’s first water 
Write fer details and prices. activity in the Pacific Northwest re. 


gion was as dock nage 2a, Port 
li Hadlock, Wash., after which he asso. 
(ORANGEVILLE >} 


ciated himself with Rothschild & Co, 
Ss stevedoring firm, Portland, Ore. He 
founded a branch of Rothschild & Co. 
at Grays Harbor. He also represented 
the firm of Lloyd’s of London in the 
Grays Harbor region of western 
Washington. (Litteljohn) 


QS Trucks with revnd car- 
fers, ne projecting parts. 


ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. 
Orangevilie (Col. Co.), Pa. 


F ee 
* 
HiCO easy-ride conveyors 
Cat Handling Costs — Easy to Use Ss 
Reduce costs and handling time with this modern 

gravity conveyor. Speedy and efficient for carrying 

cases or cartons. Sturdy construction. Reversible 

curves; straight sections. Permanent or portable, 

with or without adjustable supports. 


Advise us your requirements. 
Write for illustrated literature. 


equipment division : , . 
immediate delivery e 


The FILTER PAPER CO. of 


58 East 24th Street Chicago 16, Iilinois standard units @ 











Future Motor Trucks 
Promise 80 m.p.h. Speed 





In view of opportunities present- 
ed by super highways, better fuels, 
and improved vehicle design, it is 
highly possible that motor trucks 
of the future will be able to attain 
speeds of from 70 to 80 m.p.h, 
in the opinion of Robert Cass, as- 
sistant to the president, White 
Motor Co. 

Speaking before a recent meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers at Detroit, Mr. Cass an- 
alyzed the trend of motor truck 
development for the next five years 
from the standpoints of economic 
need and probable accomplishment. 








Complete line of Warehouse Sup- 
plies: — Carrying Straps,—Furniture 
Covers and Pads,—Auto Covers,— 
Special Packing Materials —Glassine 


Power Plants 





The economics of truck trans- 
portation demand that power trans- 


Paper,—Moth-proof Bags and Tar 
Paper,—Corrugated Floor Runners, 
—Moving oo eg .—Scratch Re- 
movers,—Jackets and Aprons,—and 
many other hard-to-get warehouse 
materials. 


Also new complete lines of:—Moth 
Killer Products,—Rodent Extermina- 
tors,—Insecticides,—Sanitary Chemi- 
cals. 


Write for illustrated price catalog today! 


ELKAY PRODUCTS CO. 


323-27 West 16th St. 
New York 11, N. Y. 








MERCURY | 


Over 33 years’ experience in 
the design, manufacture, and 
installation of materials han- 
dling equipment stands back 
of every Mercury product. Con- 
sul Mercury before you buy. 
Write for Catalog 7-11. 
THE MERCURY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
4104 S. Halsted Street 

Chicago 9, lilinois 





**&-310"'.Castor 
Steer Trailer 


Elevating Platform Trucks 
— 4000 & 6000 pounds 





Fork Trucks — Capacities 
2000 to 6000 pounds 





mission lines be reduced in weight 
and cost, Mr. Cass declared. It is 
expected that the price per horse 
power of engines will be reduced. 

New fuels and supercharging will 
make possible a reduction in the 
size of power plants. Reduction in 
the size of engines will call for an 
improvement in vital parts. To 
bring about lower weight per horse 
power, a fuel of from 90 to 95 
octane will be required. 

Future truck engines of up to 
300 h.p. are considered a possibility. 

Discussing the various engine 
parts, Mr. Cass reported that pres- 
ent types of piston rings have too 
short a life expectancy to function 
efficiently in the motor of tomor- 
row. Materials and methods must 
be developed to meet higher auto- 
motive requirements. 

Need is seen for a change in the 
materials and the methods used in 
the construction of bearings. 
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To make possible the power out- 
put desired in future trucks, liquid- 
cooled valves will assume greater 
importance than ever before, and 
more materials such as sodium will 
be required. 

The centrifugal type of super 
charging unit seems to be the most 
desirable at present, in the opinion 
of Mr. Cass. Because it can be more 
readily driven from the engine ex- 
haust system, this unit gives “the 
boost at the time it is needed.” 

The cooling system of the truck 
of the future calls for the develop- 
ment of more advanced radiators. 
Although it is possible to reduce 
the size of conventional radiators 
through proper plumbing and pumps 
designed for pressure operations, 
oil coolers are required for maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


Gear Boxes 


There is a great deal of interest 
in the automatic transmissions 
which have been introduced in auto- 
mobiles and busses. Ultimately, 
truck gear boxes will be replaced 
with some easier form of gear 
changing apparatus, especially for 
city work, where much use is made 
of transmission ratios. 

It is desirable to make ratio 
changes on the basis of power re- 
quirements, rather than on the 
basis of speed. Serious consider- 
ation should be given to an appa- 
ratus using a fluid means of trans- 
mission. 

Driver comfort, safety, and the 
elimination of side sway and load 
shifts must be brought about 
by improvement in suspensions. 
Springs which would improve the 
ride under a light load and progres- 
sively increase resistance to a heavy 
load would be welcome. 

Controlled side sway by auto- 
matic means is a possibility in 
trucks of the future. 

We are on the threshhold of many 
great developments in tires. Speed 
and heat present the two greatest 
threats to tire life. With rayon, 
nylon, steel wire, and other syn- 
thetic cords, longer tire life will 
become a reality. 

Mr. Cass believes that we are 
reaching the end of the straight 
mechanical gear era in steering 
units. Quicker, easier control is 
required. Although present steer- 
ing gears are good, they require too 
much physical power to operate. 
Some power assistance must be con- 
sidered in the future. 

This may take the form of elec- 
tric or hydraulic energy. 
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NOW--MOVE 


Left: Special Speedcurve Junction. Right: Stand- 
ard 90° curve—Model 15-SW-10. Note guard 
rails and adjustable stands. 


Model 15-SW-8 available in 5’ and 10’ straight 
sections, 45° and 90° reversible curves. 


YOUR CASES 
AND BOXES 
BY GRAVITY! 
SPEEDWAYS CONVEYORS 


are used daily by factories, 


warehouses, etc. to move 
cases, cartons, crates, boxes— 


QUICKLY! SAFELY! 
EFFICIENTLY! 


Low cost SPEEDWAYS gravity, 
wheel-type CONVEYORS cut 
handling costs. Save time and 
and labor! — Lightweight and 
sturdy — adjustable to almost 
any material handling job — 
sections interlock (no tools re- 


’ quired for installation). 


Portable or permanent installa- 
tions. Write today for details. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY of 5’ and 10’ straight sections; 12”, 15”, 18” 
widths; 45° and 90° reversible curves; adjustable stands! Special Models 


from 41,” to 20” wide and as many 
as 6 to 24 wheels per foot. 





AGENTS AND STOCK 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











PEEDWAY'S> 


CONVEYORS, INC 


3061 Main St. Buffalo 14, N. Y. 








They Go 
TOGETHER 


UNIT 
LOADS 


7s 


BATTERY 
TRUCKS 





<= 


ode 


... for fast, safe, efficient and de- 
pendable material handling... 
any time, and 

place...at ° 

low cost. Etinon:. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 





For COMPETENT 
HOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 


in the U. S. and Canada, 
deal with professional pboto- 
graphic studios which display 
this emblem. 

© Get this valuable list. If 
you have occasion to require 
photographs from distant 
points, a request on your 
letterhead signed by a com- 
pany official will bring you 
without charge our 140-page 
Classified Membership Direc- 
tory and assure your receiv- 
ing it annually thereafter. 


Write to Charles Abel, 
Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASS'N OF AMERICA 


520 Caxton Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in 
several ways. Public warehouses are not merely de- 
positories for the safeguarding of personal effects or in- 
dustrial commodities; many are equipped to perform 
a wide range of services in addition to storage. Among 
these services are: 


Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, hand- 
ling. hauling. labeling, motor transportation, moth- 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, 
quick-freeze facilities, rental of space for manufactur- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 500 — sixty-six Yours ot Service — 1948 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
— FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES — 
Merchandise and Household Goods 

@ CARTAGE e@ DISTRIBUTION 
Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 





@ STORAGE @ FORWARDING 


ing, offices and showrooms, rigging, sales representa- 
tion, sample distribution, sorting, stevedoring and vari- 
ous other functions for efficient and economical distri- 
bution. 


This special advertising section of public warehous- 
ing has been consolidated for ready reference and max- 
imum utility. It includes merchandise, refrigerated, 
household goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ 
convenience, states, cities and firms have been ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
801-7 East Markham Street 


B\) A Complete Branch House Service - - Fire- 
x proof Sprinklered - - Low Insurance - - 
=/) Private Railroad Siding - - Quick Service. 
: ALLIED DISTRIBUTION THC. 
NEW YORK 18 


TY WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 





CHICAGO 3 : 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 











GLENDALE, CAL. [~~ “individually owned, personal service 


V. L. BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
CONCRETE BLDG. 


Household Goods—Furniture Van Service 


Shipping—Packing—Crating 
Machinery—Low bed winch equipped 


673 W. Broadway ‘ck and trailers = Gi uals 4, Cal. 

















DOTHAN, ALA. | 


SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Reeeiving—STORAGE—Handling. 
Motor Freight Service to all 


peints. 
6-car Private Siding. ~~ y Switching. 
Effieient- House Service. 





SBRVING 

3.B. Alabama 
8.W. Georgia 
N.W. Filerida 











MONTGOMERY, ALA | 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
210-220 COOSA ST., MONTGOMERY 1 


Merchandise and Househeld Geeds 
Lew Insurance Rate Trucking Service 





Bonded 
Peol Car Distribution 
Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., So. W.A. 


a MAREN OUSES 
N PRINC CALIFORNIA CITIES 


BEKING 


VAN & STORAGE CO 


1335 S$. FIGUEROA ST... 
Luckie Waller, Manager ~ 


LOS ANGELES, CAL ] 
STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


(he TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 


Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 














LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | ee 


y Largest W: 
ps Merchandixe—Houschold Storage 





Firepreof 
Constructed 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
LITTLE ROCK 
Member American Warchousemen’s Association 
American Chain of Werchouses 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | PROMPT REMITTANCES 


CROWN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1201 E. Sth St. 45 So. Arroyo Parkway 
Los Angeles Pasadena 


ee TO AND FROM ALL EASTERN CITIES 
CAR DISTRIBUTION — L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 

We gen tee in transferring household goods for company personnel 
R. T. CHRISTMAS THREE DECADES OF SERVICE 


























Los ANGELES, CAL. “i 
Eq a. 


Merchon 


a th 
LOS TG ANGELES REHOUSE 


t 
= C ial stree 
416 Com Ho i usehold exotele <a 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 








aed Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


_ LYON 
Cd 








VAN & STORAGE CO. 


) 
7 B General Offices: 1950 Se. Vermont Ave. 
Frank A. Payne, Pres. 
Henry M. Burgeson, Vice Pres. 





LOS ANGELES. CAL.| 


1340 E. Sixth St., Los Angeles 2! 
WwW. H. Tyler, Gen. Mor. 





Metropolitan Warehouse Company 
Established 1924 
Reinforced concrete const., Sprinklered; A. D. T. Insurance rate 
11.7. A. T. & S. F. Ry. siding: free switching; sheltered truck plat- 
forms; Cooler rooms, Offices, Storage and distribution; Space for 
lease. Motor transport service available. 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 


1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded ‘Wasshouse No. 11 
Cool Room A tions 
For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
4383 W. Harrisen St. 271 Madisen Ave. 1104 Unien Ave. 


Or Nearest G al Agency Union Pacific Railroad 





Served by 











pk ___4_S or TE oe 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
General offices, 737 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21 


Distribution Service "in "the "West, 


cents 100 
taetor truck service to all parte ‘ef the city ‘and ne Auoeee 














4814 lone Vie Ave., tm “ 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.| 
Franklin, Gen. 
WESTLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Established 1923 
Reinforced concrete const., Sprinklered; Watchman; Insurance Ic 
per mo., L. A. Jet. Ry. siding 48 cars; No switching charge on 
line haul carload movements via any line; Ample motor truck 
platforms. Storage and distribution. Space for lease. Motor 
transport available. 





Free pickup. 








OAKLAND, CAL. | cuca: ai 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Warehousing —Distributing—Draying 
HOWARD TERMINAL 


95 Market Street, Ockland 4 
Steamer Piers 











SACRAMENTO, CAL | 


> 





LAWRENCE 








LOS ANGELES, CAL | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 





Batab. 1918 


Pac IFIC a 
MERCHANDISE ZTO 
AND DISTRIBU 
ez Tlgal 1.773 
Now offering space for storage and distribu- 
tion of civilian commodities. Advise your 
specific requirements and we will be glad to 


outline our complete services, rates, etc. 
* Certificated public utility * 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. } 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE rac eS email SERVICE 

PRINKLERED—A 
Storage Distribution Drayage 
Represented by Distribution Service 


<9” 117 Pieces Motor Equipment 


Chieago San Franeiose 





240,000 Square Feet 
New York 











WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1808-22nd St. Sacramento 6, Cal. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 
Specializing in General Merchandise, Heps and Flour. 
Private Siding on 8.P.R.R.—10-Car Capacity. Distribu- 
tien ef Merchandise and a Houschela Geeds Pool Cars. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. [—7,...- one wees bovine one 
Distribution starts.”’ 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
, 201 California St., San Francisco 11 
OPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO 


AND 
TILDEN SALES BUILDING 














SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 





elephene Service 


SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
635 Third Street, San Francisco 7 SUtter 3461 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 
Largest and most complete sto: e and trucking 
e Pacific 

Operating in San Francisco, Oakland 

Stockton and Sacramento 

S. M. HASLETT - President 
Member: —- Warchousemen’s Assn. 
merican Chain of Warehouses, Ine. 














SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


MARKET STREET 
VAN & STORAGE 


Tim Griffin, Pres. Jim Cummins, Sec. & Treas. 





1875 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


Consign to us your household shipments 
for Prompt Complete Service. 


Served by All Railroads. 


90,000 Sq. Ft.—Sprinkler System. 








8) Wlonebor WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. aa 


Apo ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. } MEMBER: Allied Distribution, tas. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 
King and Company 
Draymen 








Fer Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


WE SERVE 
» WE, BEST» 





Modern Fireproof 
Warehouses 


Office Space 
Special Services 














STOCKTON, CAL.| 





CHAS. C. WAGNER, Pres. 


PACIFIC STORAGE CO. 
517 N. Hunter > Stockton, Cal. 


Mer 5 aa kh ta za. 
ioe 
Ship thru the PORT OF STOCKTON for economical 
distribution in Central California. 
Intercoastal Terminal Rates apply at Stockton. 











DENVER, COLO. | 


SONDED 
THE BANKERS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


TELEPHONE MAIN 5259 2145 BL/ KE STREET, DENVER 2, COLORADO 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 4 
A.D.T. Protection—Private siding C. B. & Q.—U.P. Alse operate 
Warehouse at Brighton, Cole. 





Represented 
Associated Warehouses, me Obtenge & New York City 











FACILITIES 24ee EXPERIENCE 


Forty-four years of experience, familiarity with regional 
shipping conditions, financial responsibility, sound 
management, 140,000 sq. ft. of storage space, unlim- 
ited floor loads, 17 car sidings, office space, re-cooping, 
inventories, collections... just name the service you 


need, we have it. 


Write, wire or telephone. 
( & yee 


ORTH “DENVER 
nansjer & Storage C 


t Reprssented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
Ly ee 

1 WEST 42ND St 

Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 




















aad Firms are Arranged Alphebetically 





DENVER, COLO. | 


WEICKER 









%Pool Car Distribution 





%Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 


Moving, Packing, Forwarding 


We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 
regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Cole. 
Momber of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Serv., Ine. 


Complete 


Service 


Agent, Allied Van Lines 








NEW BRITAIN, CONN. | IN THE ORETER OF 


B. W. BROWN TRUCKING CO. 
1000 EAST ST., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
FIVE CAR RAIL SIDING . 
POOL AND STOPOVER 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTION 
ALL SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND POINTS 
CONNECTICUT e MASSACHUSETTS @ RHODE 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. [ =. B. KIMLY, Pree. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 
ss seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 

R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 














Merchandise Storage. 

Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 

Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 
Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Assoc. 











MEMBER 
7 








CAG 
1925 NA WOERRY AVE 
ion 5931 


BURCH 


je oO 
so. OANTA FE AVENUE 
Motem Borinklered 2 Fireproof Building—Freight Forwardiag 


_PACKING AND SHIPPING 


PUEBLO, COLO. | Member of May. W.A—A.WA—Cole. WA. 
WAREHOUSE AND 
TRANSFER CO., INC. 


fice and Warehouse 


ALLIED DISTAIBUTION INC 
NEW YORK i8 

1 WEST 42ND St. 
Penn.¢.0967 


he 7 


Btorase 








© Medern Sprinklered Bullding 


© Household and Merchandise 
Facilities 











128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 


* Pool Car Distribution 
© Freight Ferwarding and 
Distribution 


+* ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 











BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 























The Bridgeport Storace Warehouse Co. 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. 


Bridgeport 1 


General Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq. Ft. 


ping 
and H. B.R. Siding 


eS 






















HARTFORD, CONN. | 




















Warehousemen. 








NATIONWIDE MOVING 


DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 

9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. TRUCKING 
15,000 $8 ft. of Starene, Spase — Oenaign ere STORAGE 
serine ttt aa Aen, Maries, rey POOL CARS 








HARTFORD, CONN. 


MEMBER 
tT 


Established 1902 


Warehouse Co.. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


FILLENCE 
t 4 4 Aa 4 


ine. 





Fireproof PB arehouses 








CWA CMTA 








FEBRUARY, 


1946 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. |— 
NEW HAVEN TERMINAL, ING. 


30 Waterfront St.. New Haven 9, Connecti 
eee ih eae en “ae ee 
45 car siding—open storage. 
Pier 500 ft. long —2 Berths — 28 ft. M.L.W. 
ADT Watchman and Fire Alarm Service 











eer! STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings—ADT su- 

pervised watchman service— 
tow insurance rates—15 car 
paneer gp oe location—Datly 
truek service covering 
Connecticut and southern Mas- 
sachusetts — Bonded with U.S. 
Customs. 


THE SMEDLEY CO. 


165 Brewery St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 
Members: AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Haven 








& Renresented dy 


CHICAGO 8. VF 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.$531. 


NEW YORK 16 
Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 











NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 


MEMBER 





PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 

West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 

Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 


ticut Wareh *s A 


. 
Member C 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 1 Established 1860 
The E. J. Kelley Co. Co. Storage. Warehouses 


Main Office, 
Ome of me ee iarwent noes ge Poco 
pertation Companies 























Branch Offices in Gridgeport, Hartford. New Haven & 
Waterbury, Coan.; Springfield & Worcester, Mass. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. | Siheiiiohes tibet ina 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
CoMPANY 


—_ ——=——~ 1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON §, D.6. 


EB. K. MORRIS, President (See Page Adverti tr 7 I 
Agent—AVL, VVC. Member—NFWA, CanWA. 





ir 


a -rteG mri 
= . ae 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 














WASHINGTON, D. C. | JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [ ropipa's LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. | | (¢q. Usin Terminal Warehouse Compan 
Est. 1857 iS ‘ast Union Street, Sta. © wail 
2 9% S Merchandise Seereee—Comem Beaeee= servigeTrentaes 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Ces Relatoreed Conwrete—aecl akan yteu—A See tr Save 
Washington 2, D. C. ies Bp Rg a wer wo fark 8 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: MIAMI, FLA [ 4 w. ©. 23rd St. OLLIN 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION rong” nae amelie” sa 
Oa B. and O. RR. Siding ing and Packing — Com- 


Fast—Economical—Dependable mercial Trucking — Pool 


2. LOCAL CARTAGE Car cee ome Private 




















WASHINGTON, D.C. | aga ET MIAMI, FLA. | 
Manhattan Storage & Transfer Co. INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


639 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. U. 8, CUSTOMS BONDED 
7 Large Warehouses to serve you. Specialising in Imported & Export Storage 
Commercial and Household Goods storage, packing, shipping. Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Pool Car Distribution. MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Lift vans local delivery. FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
Member: Ind. Movers & Warehousenien’s Assee. 219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 


WASHINGTON, D. C. [ TAMPA, FLA. l 




















“Your Tampa Branch House” 


« MEMBER 
ecuritp- Storage Gompanp | | es ALD 
OF WASHINGTON ig DWE 
age ely if ane forovereas stismetca Doe am te oe, P WARENOU 
» 
i140 Pitteenth Street, Washington 6 sentber’ American, Wereheseomen's Asm 

















WASHINGTON, D.C. | 30 WAREHOUSES TAMPA, FLA. | Stepetnadinnn. tasnbine 
“aa” DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT | EE ‘Field Warehousing 
SHIPPING TO... Low insurance, — 


i 8 Goods St 
Ooms TRANSFER & TERMINAL Meving—Packins—Shippins 
STORAGE CO. Agents Allied Van Lines 
1313 You St., N.W. P. O. Box 2809 aes . Saenens 


Washington, D.C. TAMPA 1 Member: AWA—NFWA—AWI 

















WASHINGTON, D. C. | macs TAMPA, FLA. | 
THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY TAMPA COLD STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


. TAMPA 1 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 acti paipendbugggronts ‘ 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square Loans on Stored Commer | — Se. Privately Bonded. 
feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof construction. I Cars 
Storage of general merchandise. Located in heart of Ta aa p> Pace merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. aor — storage. Efficient distribution over entire state. Field 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. arehousing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 380,000 Sq. Ft. of Space 


WASHINGTON, 8.6. Sebedeiabtnnais” adiine TAMPA, FLA. | WILLIAM J. EVE, Manager 


UNITED *« STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY WAREHOUSE, INC. 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. CARLOAD AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
We Reciprocate Shipments POOLED CAR DISTRIBUTION 


nme <meta 610-612 So. Florida Ave., Tampa 1, Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [— ee ee ATLANTA, GA. | 
ERGUDSIUELY POR tObementb Goons & Crmaa UeUUnNT AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Uated with ( 
DELCHERBROS.STORAGECO. | | soutnenstinn BONDED WAREHOUSES | 
262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone 5-0140 “Better Warchouse Service” 

Local & Long Distance Moving 651-653 Humphries St., S. W.—Sou. R. R. 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs Sprinkiored” Wea T cust Promdnn = age 
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gTLANTA, QA. [—AVANNAR, GA 
omalge eaee pee EXPRESS 


The ht Service Between Atlanta 
ae and Int te Points ed 
STOMS BONDED AND INS 
Ask us te waote on all kinds of shipments received frem 
and Salivered te Steamship Lines—Serving the 
Port of Savannah 
yisttey wen 
ory ive, Atlanta Office 
Savannah 220 Heusten &t., N. B. 





HONOLULU, HAWAII [ 
WHER SHIPPING GOODS TO 


Consign te us and the same will be given eur best attention. 
Ne Ne 
Correspondence 


CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 














SAVANNAH SONDED WARenOUSE a ner 
COMPANY, - ” 
ovaget ExTeuevon, & CANAL, 
a ae Bex 1187 





a | igs Ley 











MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Etc. . 


Large new reinforced concrete warehouses—Sprinklered 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


"HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LID. 


P. 0. Bex 190, Henelale 10 address, “HONCONTRA” 











CHICAGO, ILL | 





ACE WAREHOUSE CO. 
417 W. Ohie Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

The Warehouse with Personal Contact 
Medern Buildings Lew Insuranee 








CHICAGO, ILL | 


"he Dittitbultr’ News Gati 


CHICAGO, ILL | Telephone Harrison 1496 


Call W. J. Marshall for Merchandise Storage and Distributies 
laformation on 73 Member Warehouses. 


AMERICAN CHAIN 
” OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


53 W, JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4 





























Modern Buildings 
Choice Locations 
Responsible Management 





“EQUIPPED TO RENDER A 
COMPLETE SERVICE" 


Including all Branch House 





Low Insurance Rates 

Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Local and Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 

Pool Cars Distributed 

Fumigation Facilities 

Cool Rooms 

Storage in Transit 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space—Display Rooms 











WAREHOUSES IN 
CHICAGO TO INSURE 


EFFICIENT and 
ECONOMICAL 
COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE 
METROPOLITAN SECTION 


AND ADJACENT 
TERRITORY 





Functions 


* Storing 


Receiving 
Weighing 


Marking 
Reconditioning Shipping 

C.O.D. Sight Drafts 
Invoicing Collections 
Inventories Stock Control 
“ELIMINATE PROBLEMS OF OPERA- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE * * CON- 
SIGN STOCKS TO US * * CONCEN- 
TRATE ON SALES AND EXPANSION 
* *© LET US DO THE REST." 








CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7—433 W. Harrison St. 


New York 16, Office—271 Madison Ave. 


Kansas City 7—1104 Union Ave. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 21 
Member of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 
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CHICAGO, iLL. [ THE TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR -~ 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 
219-229 E. NORTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND 








SECURITY 











dale 
! ANDERSON BROS. 


——_— STORAGE 
3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 


3 Werehouse Locations 
waskine, Ag ty SHIPPING TO ALL POINTS— 
WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
at Removals A Specialty 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





CHICAGO, ILL 











Member: N.¥.W.A. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Van Lines 


Allied 
Serving Chicago & Suburbs For 
Over 40 Years 


Consign Your Shipments To 

> JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO. 

wey 6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 

















CHICAGO, ILL. | S1 Years of Reliable Service 


Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Blvd. Chicago 15, lil 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 





CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 








EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — ENTERPRISE 4002 
CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
: NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 
2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New York City: 1775 Broadway Les Angeles, Calif.: 124 Nerth Center St. 
interstate moving se Le H. geods—Nationwide agents and warehouse facilities in 
ete 1.C.C. Certificate MC 42866 
See. in pool car shipments of H.H. goods coast te 
ded freight cars—Ne erating necessary—' rates. 
— your shipments te our nearest warehouse. We will 
resnip 
TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our oe Is very low. Wire or 
write us when transferring personnel. 














CHICAGO, ILL [ 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. . 


427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 











CHICAGO, ILL. 


Exelusive Area Apents 
United Van Lines, ine. 


FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 





3547 W. MONTROSE AVE., PHONE IRVING 6074 
CHICAGO 18 ILLINOIS 


Fireproof Wares and Fleet of me med Vane fer Leeal 
Long Distance. i 


VAN COMPANY 








CHICAGO, ILL { 





Member A. W. A. 


Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 
@ Modern Buildings. ® Direct track connections 
© Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Soo 
. Raitonine, city deliv- ee Rtg CGW, and 
@ Vacuum fumigation of © Write for your copy of 

food staffs, tobacco, etc. “The Way to Distribu- 
© Cooling Rooms. tion.” 











Let LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... : 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 27 years of satisfactory 
service. Supervised by men of long experience. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 24 
hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Specializing ia 
print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent.. Mich. Cent. C&NW 
and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other RR. ond boat 
lines entering Chicago. 

Centrally located. Extremely low insurance rate. Write todev 
for full particulars. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $O. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL 








& Represented dy QLLIED WISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8. Vs NEW YORK 18 
15625 NEWBERRY AVE. T) WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 

; 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 








A complete warehouse organization 
fully equipped to handle merchan- 
dise rapidly and economically 


— convenient ay ay ger on 
jent gg. eso ties national dis- 
® tribution. Junction In and Outbound 
_ Union Freight ‘Stotion—_direct connections with 


-eight railroads. Receiving Stations for Rail- 
s, Express and Truck Lines on premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, Office and Rental 
Requirements 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Ill. 





If you’d locate your office, 
warehouse, lab. and/or factory in 
CHICAGO’S NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


you’d be on the water: on ALL rails; 
on all truck lines. 


Keep your office and your warehouse or factory together, 
in North Pier Terminal . . . take advantage of these advan- 
tages to SAVE and MAKE more money: 


ALL shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement: rail, water, Chicago tunnel, truck. 
Track capacity 120 cars; 2,000 feet of dockage for ship 
and barge; LCL freight shipments to all rails direct by 
tunnel; Universal Station for truck LTL shipments. Many 
services cut your payroll. Low insurance. Flexible space. 
Convenient to transportation, hotels and loop. Pleasant 
living conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself or write: 


North Pier Terminal Co. 
509 E. Ilinois St.. Chicago ll — SUP. 5606 


New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St. Phone Murray Hill 5-5960. New York 17, N.Y. 








CHICAGO, ILL | 





For Personalized Warehousing 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (6) C. M. St. P. & P.R. R. 


Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 











RAILWAY TERMINAL & 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Merchandise Warehouses close to 
the Loop. Direct railroad connec- 
tions. U.S. Customs Bonded and 
free storage. Low insurance rates. 








CHICAGO, ILL. | FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Household Goods Storage Warehouse 


REMER STORAGE & VAN CO. 
=| ’ §$22-5824 N. WESTERN AVE. 





CHICAGO 465, ILL. 


Commercial Hauling & Moving in 
Chicago & Suburbs fer 38 Years 











Gs Meek J AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION ( 


a TERMINAL “The 
S00 WAREHOUSE Rocnensingt Way” 


Division of Beatrice Creamery 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, pve 7, i. 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 
SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building fer merchan- 
dise storage exclusively. 
Centrally located — only 12 minutes frem the leep. 


Fer Distribution im CHICAGO Use 





Cemplete warehouse service with personal 
vision. Pool Car Distribution. 


SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 


oe 
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Per Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi, 


the largest COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE ana DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE IN CHICAGO 


Note “Extras” 
That Make Seng- 


2 Amillion-dollar plant fully equipped. 

2 “To-the-penny” accuracy in handling 
of accounts. 

3 750,000 square feet of storage 
space. 

@ Your choice of rail, water or truck 
service in and out. 

& Under-cover rail siding, with 25-car 
capacity. 

6 Loop-location—only a block from 
Chicago's Main Post Office. 

7 A fleet of 78 motor vehicles provid- 
ing daily delivery service in Chicago 
and nearby suburbs. 


CHEK over the above features and “‘extras”’ offered 
by Seng, and you will discover every advantage 
that you would provide in a branch of your own. 

Through the years Seng has expanded and devel- 
oped their service to meet the varied needs of their 
customers—many leaders in their field. Today Seng 
offers the largest complete warehousing and distrib- 
uting service in the Chicago area. 

Seng specializes in analyzing warehouse problems of 
all kinds. So whatever your particular requirements may 
be, a Seng representative will be glad to make a study of 
them and offer f dations. Why not write or tele- 
phone today. No obligation whatever will be incurred. 




















8 Modern Sales and Display Offices. 
9 Desk space with secretarial service. 


10 Public, State,*and U. S. Customs 
Bonded Stores. 


11 Assistance in securing loans on ware- 
house receipts. 


12 Prompt and efficient service, includ- 
ing many extra courtesies. 


\ YP ~ 
For SAFETY—SATISFACTION—SERVICE Specify 


SENG 


WATERWAY WAREHOUSE 


RAIL AND WATER 


310 W. POLK ST. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e TELEPHONE WABASH 6880 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 
ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


Prompt Delivery .and Best of Service 








f in > lect» AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 








@HICAGO, ILL | 


One of Chicago’s Finest 





WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Hil. 











JOLIET, ILL Telephone 4881 and 4582 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 
Joliet, Hlinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Best distributing point in Middle West 


Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer Belt 
which connects with every road entering Chicage. 


No switching charges. 
Chicago freight rates apply. 











JOLIET, ILL. [ 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerty Joliet Mts whieh was Established 1048 
150 Seema 2 Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
Offers 50,000 Ft. of modern warehouse 5: located oa 
the CRI and PRR Roads. Private siding ond fe oaliainn. 
General Merchandise storage. 
Automatically sprtaiioved Throughost 
M 


rof A 











PEORIA, ILL. | 


OUR DEPENDABILITY YOUR ASSURANCES 
OF SATISFACTION 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
800 So. Adams St. Peoria 2, IL 


Peoria is the legical Center ef Distribution fer Ilineis. We will 
be pleased te explain eur service and facilities. 
Member of C.I.W.4-—A.W.4-——N.F.W.A. 


PEORIA, ILL. | 908-910 S. Washington St. (2) 


Merchants Warehouse Co. 
General Storage and Distribution 
Specializing in Pool Car Merchandise. 
Free Switching all R.R.’s Private Sidings. 


Equipped te give same high grade service you 
weuld expect of your own *Dranch Whse. 
We Invite Your Inquiry 
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gad Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


ROCKFORD, ILL | QARY, IND. | aes 
BARTLETT WAREHOUSE | | scs'suo-teaun,tater su tf, hoe tang cory 


Modern Plant C.&N.W. Siding Free Switching | | "2 recs. sane 
iene teats GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


10th & Massachusetts » Ind. 
502-514 Cedar St. Phones: Main 133, 134 ean senly > Na 


EVANSVILLE, IND. | HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 

MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. Senseat Morchendice—Storage and Bteiriaties 

ee ee | rumor Ave, ain 























Vice-Pres. & Mor. 
FACIL — 
With the most modern ase most eal River-Rail-Truck Ter- ITIES 130,000 se. ft. Pte + , enrdaa my +i] — Frans = 


minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. SERVICE Ft FEATURES — Motor term. on premises — hourly del. te Metre. Onicone 


Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popula- Members of American Warehousemen’s Association, Indlann Warchousomen's Aseo- 


tion. Served ‘4 six — or —_ age ae —_, _ __ciation, Indiana Chamber of Commeres 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, 
Barge Line and independent towing operations. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 3s Established (925 Firepres Osestrueti ev 


Merchandise and food commodities of every description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently reach, be economically | Merchandise Storage and Distributors 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Eveaeville. Pool Car and Truck Distribution Low Insurance Rate 


Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services macnaee—* tere 4 > by oy yeaa 


available. Member of A.W.A. 
» Qeisainiahisia, Cae ee ee CENTRAL "UNION TRUCK TERMINAL, INC. 
7 y 20 4. * 
Sate 7 EE ont Soa 8 Se Seep te 


Mon.553 Penn.6.0967 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | “Coburn Service jor Efficiency” 


FORT WAYNE, IND. | | 
RENNER A RaNRPNRR SpE gg HENRY COBURN 
mae): eam. Fb 4. 1 “Aue ae STORAGE and WAREHOUSE CO. 


Front wayne. STORAGE CoO. eax =o 221 W. Cunagls So Senay 


pe Seow agape: Merchandise Have, Ca —- 


802-804 Hayden St., Fort Wayne 4 
FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS DISTRIBUTION SeAvicE, INO. | A.W.Ansiegions WA. 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chieage R. R.; Grand Rapids odiana R. R.; 
Wabash R. R.—Private Sidings—Posi Car Distribution 


FORT WAYNE, IND. | Exclusively 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Fireproof Wareh Centrally Located—?.R.R. 
























































Sidtng—Lowest insurance Rates—Peol. Car Distributors— 
Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 
MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 


435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wa 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple mmodities 




















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Seca sp ee 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
Office Rooms 


as Y P Sprinklered Warehouses 
ad ETTIT’ se | a General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. f - Down Town Location with RR tracks im building. 


414 E. COLUMBIA ST. \ 
FORT WAYNE 2, IND. , ee Riley 5513 


MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR : . 
DISTRIBUTION At Complete Serwice 


Now Fork osty ae a f |STROHM WAREHOUSE 
ae AR F |AND CARTAGE COMPANY 

















230 WEST McCARTY ST., seamatansats i 


OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
General Bepchen tine -Oo8 Storage—Pool Car 
Distribution 
Molen ee ae Service 
Warehousemen will spend more money for All Merchandise On Check Out Cars Placed On 





Platform Ready For aged 


equipment in order to provide better service enats inet Enda “cae See 
ery 


_ in 1946, according to the exclusive DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE survey on page 22. 
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"THE TRIPP 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1001 E. New York Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Complete facilities for the storage and distribution of 


MERCHANDISE 


PRIVATE SIDING — BIG FOUR — CONNECTING WITH * ao 
RAILROADS — NO pg bts tg EXPENSE. TRUC 


Member A. W. A.—Ind. W. 
“eS = —_ description of " services 
requirements. 


* Miadhscas yg ALLIED DISTRIBUTION NC 
CHICAGO 8; Tis NEW YORK 18. 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 1 WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 











MUNCIE, IND. 


MELaABER 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


Felephone 4413 


622 Broadwa 


MOVING CRATING 


ID 


STORAGI 





SOUTH BEND, IND. [— 
Uliery Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. 


401-403 S$. Notre Dame Ave., South Bend 22 
Merehandise and Celd Storage 
Medern Cold Sterage Lecker Plant, 1400 Capacity 
Private Siding en Grand Trunk .Western Railread 
Peol Car Distribution, Trucking Service 
Member A.W.A.—iad. W.A 











TERRE HAUTE, IND. | A.D.T. Service 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 
Meter Trusts ter Stare Deer Delivery. Gur ellents do the selline—We de the 
S. Licensed and Warehouse License 





Sended Canned Feeds | 


cmrcaco 8 ed 
923 pee ave 
on Penn.@.0907 








CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA [ 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ST. S as PHONE 2-1147 














OF WAREHOUSE 
TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 
r Efficient Warehous ng 
of Merchandise 
E IN EVERY DIRECTION 











sacciated we can ks a. 
Agents, ALLIED VAN LINES. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





DAVENPORT, IOWA | MEMBER AMERICAN CHAIN OF WARENOVEEs 


vee MERCHANTS «2. 


C.R.1- RP. ty. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Ave. 


ESTABLISHED isos 
Merchandise tol Ear bisibaion | Storage & 











——_ 




















ucueeee: A.W.A.—N.F. 
DES MOINES, IOWA [ 
BLUE LINE STORAGE Co. 
# Merchandise — Household Goods 
a] Pateete, Sid: a ree switch from 
pre Mv AW ANF .W .A.—la.W A. 
- Distribution Service, Inc. 
Fire 9th 
Proof Si ‘ & 
heuse Des Moines 4 
TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
gives you uaranteed Service 
Daily reports of shipments and attention to 


A.WA— 
NTS—ALLIED VAN ‘inne inc. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, Ia. 
ing—F' 
ny R.R. entering Des Moines 
DES MOINES, IOWA | Member American Chain of Warehouses 
pasa TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Mulberry 
52 years’ warehousing nationally known accounts 
every detail 








DES MOINES, IOWA 


112-128 TENTH ST. 





FURNITURE 
STORAGE 


Pool Car Distribution 


Gaba seecic Heavy Equipment for Machinery, Boilers, Presses. 
Siding D.M. Union Ry. Free Switching from any R.R. 











ember of A.W.A.-Mav. W.A.-la. WA 
WHITE LINE 
TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
120 S.W. Sth Ave., 


Des Moines 8, lowa 


n aes 
ch Pick- up Servi ce x Fé y 
i CmiCaGo be? x 
S25 MEWOERRY AVE MON DS 5 


a COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 
steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 
10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 
Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight- Facilities. 
Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 
hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 


teday 
DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. SUSECTE. IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass 
Chieage F oat | iia beg many Barve, ‘be W. Reseovelt 
ne. @) — Tel. Gamal &7: 














Wlonebe, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, we. 


MASON CITY, IOWA [~ 
CADWELL STORAGE & MOVING CO. 


Private siding cme with full switching reciprocity—CRI— 
CGW—M&StL—CN 
SPECIALIZE IN ory CAR DISTRIBUTION with LOCAL 
CARTAGE FACILITIES. - 
og magne and House Moving Equipment. 
with lowa Railroad Commission. 

Member of 1.W.A. 








Rates on file 
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asd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
MASON CITY, IOWA [ ee ae LOUISVILLE, KY. | 


wes MASON CITY WAREHOUSE | | Louisville Public Warehouse Company 
@) CORPORATION 131 HAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 











Pay ee, 25 WAREHOUSES 


Goode Stor 
Household Goods Storage, Loce! Transfer, 
"istanos') Lecal and Long Distance Private Sidings, 
Moving. Motor Freight Terminal. 











WATERLOO, IOWA | NEW ORLEANS, LA. | & B. FONTAINE, Pree. @ Mov. 


IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. | |Commerecial Terminal 


A pe radnacagaancaneimengen: Warehouse Company 
. INCORPORATED 


Medern Merchandise Warehouses 


for th 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS | A oe or -- 


INTER-STATE 
MOVING AND STORAGE COMPANY 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
\ 18th & MINNESOTA, KANSAS CITY 2 
46) Packing, Moving, Storing and Shipping. Private Siding 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
L. J. CANFIELD, Proprietor Telephone Dr. 3420 


PARSONS, KANSAS | Member of A.W.A. 
PARSONS COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


2021 GABRIEL AVE. 


COLD STORAGE AND MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR AND SPOT STOCK DISTRIBUTION 
QUICK SERVICE AND REASONABLE RATES 


10 car siding on MK&T—Free switching. Pick up and delivery service 
for 2 Motor Freight lines operating out of our terminal. 















































TOPEKA, KANSAS | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. 


Established 1880 
A.W.A, N.F.W.A. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
TWICE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS CITY 


CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SERVICE 
Private Switeh Connections AT & SF, CRI & P, U.P. and M.P. 


WICHITA, KANSAS [- NEW ORLEANS, LA | Member of 4.W.A. 
A Modern Distitbation and 
Doutcohaaeue’ Independent Warehouse Co., Inc. 
2800 CHARTRE .» New leans 17 
Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. Spectalising in MDSE Distetbution 


Operating Under Federal License 
149 North Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 All concrete W 

B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager costs. Located on M 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses connections with all rall lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Selleited. 


WICHITA, KANSAS | Write or Wire” NEW ORLEANS, LA. Tce orteans Merdantee Warchomemasts Aas. 


“Aa MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 
. oe 133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
4n Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 


Complete warehousing en cae des eas 
ing — Storage — Cartage — Field Wereieesing —~ Give Come Display Reems — 


isk. 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 
«+ Rap retentad by ALUIED DESTRIBCTION Tm 






































125 Ne. Reek Island Ave., Wichita 2 une 
Fireproof Storage and Sprinkler System igus sawetney an, Zhe veer Inte a 




















WICHITA, KANS. | 


Standard Warehouse Company 
100 Poydras St., New Orleans 8, La. 


Complete Warehousing Service 

















WICHITA.KANSAS —MARK ET S—> xansas city, mo. 
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SHREVEPORT, LA. | ong 
SPECIALIZING IN of ARK.—LA.—TEX. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





Low insuranee rate . arrange com, 
Truek gonnéetions with all motor treight lines. . . Courteous, offelent service fer 
thirty-two IF you want your customers te get the best in Distribution 
Services HAVE. HERRIN HANDLE 
HERRIN TRANSFER and WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
MARSHALL AT — STREET, SHREVEPORT 94 
Household Geeds Storage Transfer. Trusking Delivery 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





BALTIMORE, MD. | > 
SECURITY STORAGE CO, 


"15 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1 


EFFICIENT WAREHOUSEMEN 
MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 











BANGOR, MAINE { 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 
General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A—-N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 











BALTIMORE, MD. | estes dae Be 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE (CO, 


Davis & Pleasant Sts., Baltimore 2 
Operating four Modern Warehouses on tracks 
of Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Resources $750,000 
Trucking Storage 
A.D.T. Watchmen 
Pool Car Distribution 
Bonded Space 





Financing 











BALTIMORE, MD. | For Details See Directory Issue 
Distribution and Warehousing 


BALTIMORE FIDELITY WAREHOUSE CO. 


Hillen & High Sts., Baltimore 2 
Z T. E. WITTERS, President 
>) Baltimore’s Most Modern Merchandise Warehouses 
Rail and Water Facilities 
Pool Car Distribution—Storage—Forwarding 
Private Siding Western Maryland Railway 








BOSTON, MASS. | Operated by Merchants Warehouse Company 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 





burglary-alarm service, 
300,000 square feet.U. S, 
Customs & Internal Reve- 
nue bonded space. Boston 
& Maine R.R. delivery. 


Located within the city lim- 
its. Adjacent to North Sta- 
tion. Brick and concrete 

buildings, some secta- 
klered and heated. A.D.T. 











BALTIMORE, MD. [—— 


Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 


N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 
MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 
Exclusive Agents for 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
Vans Ceast te Coast Canada and Mexice 


Incerporated 1905 





MEABER 
7 


WARL MOUSE MENS 








BALTIMORE, MD. | —s itton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

A.D.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 

Storage—Distribution—Forwarding 
Tobacco Inspection and Export—Low Insurance Ratee 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 











BALTIMORE, MD. | Main Office: 6201 Pulaski Highway—3 


r “DAVIDSON 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Heusehold Geeds and Merchandise—Storage—Delivery 
erating—-Special Flat Bed Trucks for Lift Cases. 
Ageats: Allled Ven Lie . 

















«« Member N. F. W. A. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FIDELITY * 


Bal 


STORA GE fe 0. 
21014-6-8 WARYLAND AVE. 
of Warche 


y Ren 


MOTOR FREIG Th SF RVICH 


Me 
ee, oe Md MTA 





BALTIMORE, MD. | 





524 te 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 
The Most Complete Moving and Sterage Organization In Baltimore. 


Leng Distance M te 34 States—Cortifieate granted—MC-52452. 
Tariff-1 Movers’ and Wareheusemen’s Asses. 











LARK- REID C O., 


©. E. MARTIN, Pres 


SOSTON 


INC. 


GREATER SERVICE as 


ao 


- Seaten » 
Cambridge Pi ¢ 
AY 


—_ 
ow 
™“ &, 





BOSTON, MASS. | 


CONGRESS STORES, Inc. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 
GEVERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 








Pool Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N . 2H. R. R. 

Protected Member 
A.D.T. ee Mass. Warehousemen’s Ase. 











BQSTON, MASS. 
PACKING 


<< 3 @| 
STORING SHIPPING 


Mernber Way W.A 3175 


BOSTON, MASS. [ 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TeReensae. STORES, 137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
ENE mal MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
- BR. Delivery 
¢. ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
NEW YORK 18 


Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 


Established 1396 


MOVING 


Washington St 








CHICAGO 8 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 


Direet = Connection B. & M. R. R. 
L East Cambridge, Mass. 
Heosac the. Heosae Docks, own, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warehouse, Charlestown, Mass. 
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gOSTON, MASS. | W. 4, KELSO A. WALTER LARKIN 


Treas. & Mgr. 


aS ~~ J.J, Sullivan The Mover, Ine. 
J. L. KELSO COMPANY . © : 
“ Established 1894 C Fireproof Storage 
“S Guaen wearer ae 15 Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
Cennecting all railroads via A.D.T. Service HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, 
Union Freight Railroad Co. Moter Track Service Shipping, Peel Car Distributien ef All 
Member of Mass. W.. A. ; Fleet ef Meter Trucks 


























BOSTON, MASS. | DETROIT, MICH. [ 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. 
50 Terminal St. Boston (29) Mass. 


STORAGE 


B. & M. BB. N. Y¥., N. H. & HB. BB. 
Mystic Wharf E. Street Stores 
Kestoa South Boston 














LYNN, MASS. 


LYNN STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


154-156 Pleasant St. . 
The only Fireproof warehouses on the North Shore complete 
with vol facility and private sidings for oe eee and 


y off ———— an 
goods. sq. feet of space. ° . 
Distributors—Packers—Shippers—Moevers Central Detroit War ehouse 


Member N.F.W.4.-Mase. F.W.A. 

Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | ‘ district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
IN THE Ba Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


NEW BEDFORD AREA +: 8 Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
the Best i is We ie aaa Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 
Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 


NEW BEDFORD STORAGE —ae gh side of wean ry city of 
: Dear pecializing t 
WAREHOUSE Co. eaamiiien and liquid poche in bulk. Con- 


3 MODERN WAREHOUSES nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 
FURNITURE STORAGE DEPARTMENT . 
SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE cop— Ad Central D etroit Warehouse Co. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET jf Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 

















Since 1910 




















PITTSFIELD, MASS. | DETROIT, MICH. | 





T. ROBERTS & SONS, INC 


Local and Long Distance Furniture Moving | | DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


tisanune Gulia taaeas- Paaion ee Wlidlne Established 58 Years 
handise St and Distribution 


DIRECT R.R. we... r. Sage gg OR ANY RB.R. STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | ALL OVER DETROIT 


ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND mensen Local and Long Distance Removals 


COLD STORAGE CORPORATION + Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
385 LIBERTY ST.. 1 Conds Staregn 1 . Main Office 











General Merchandi 

Buster, Reus, Peeltsy, Cheeva, Mente and Cres Brains 5 2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Oe ye ee and 
Delly Trucking Service te suburbs end towns within Detroit 2 


miles. 
Member of A.W.A.—M.W.A. Telephone Trinity 2-8222 























SPRINGFIELD, MASS. PP es | 2 Pe DETROIT, MICH. | 4444 LAWTON AVE. 


ey AE ORD 2 DETROIT TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


WA REHOl 
Rh AVENUE 





Y.C. R. R. SIDING & STEVEDORE 
COADIN @ DOCKS ne pr . on . CONTRACTING 
PRIVATE VAULTS ey ; ! Ren tat Ss a 











n “dls a! = =. 2 
: PRIVATE POLICE PROTECTION @ MOTORPOWER HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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GZ 


> AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION ; ( 


The importance of Detroit as a pri- 

mary center of distribution deserves 
this great new terminal warehouse and 
the service behind it. 


This modern building was designed and 
built for warehouse purposes exclusively. 
In addition to dry storage, it houses the 
most complete and efficient cold storage 
plant in this wide area. 

Every warehousing facility is available. 
Exclusive office space. Financing. Ade- 
quate receiving and distributing facili- 
ties. Absolute protection. Minimum in- 
surance. Modern equipment. Continent 
wide connections. 


+ BUILT TO SERVE | 





W. J. Lamping, Gen. Mgr. 
GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE & 
COLD STORAGE COMPANY,°=ERe:7 =. 


DETROIT, MICH. [— 
Henry & Schram Storage & 
Trucking Company 


“The Warehouse of Service” 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—GENERAL TRUCKING 
CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 

Private Siding on 


Wabash—Canadian Pacific—Pennsyl- 
vania—Pere Marquette Railways 
A.D.T. Aere Automatic Fire Alarm and 
A.D.T. Burgiary and Fire Protection 
“Your Interests Are Alesoays Ours” 
1941-63 W. Fort Street 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 




















DETROIT, MICH. [ 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 











DETROIT, MICH. [——.,...00 reas 


RIVERSIDE 


Paes ae & CARTAGE CO. 
& Congress Sts., Detroit 26 


Rn Geogs and Merchandise Storage 
Me acking—Shipping 
Persenal Service Guaranteed 

Members — A.W.A. — H.F.W.A. — Allied Van Lines ~ 


a 


‘yt 





“/ 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi, 
DETROIT, MICH. | 
Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


SE ee ee er a ae ae 
seal with 6 comaiine wanllioass asl Ghtribalion oll 


150,000 sq. ft. located on Detroit’s busiest 

Private siding facilities for 10 cars with free 

from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading dock. Onur 
own trucks make prompt reshipment and city deliveries, 


JEFFERSON wartoust 


WAREHOUSE 
1900 E. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 














DETROIT, MICH. Bay ASSOCIATED 


Tn 
DETROIT 


the Best ta 


*U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE « PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 


fog ge om @ be ot. , + a - 


U. S. WAREHOUSE CO. U. S. COLD STORAGE CO. 








DETROIT, MICH. | 


Members N. F. VW. A. 





Wolverine Storage Company, Ine. 
11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 


ul) STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
Dy AND SHIPPING 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 





THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Co.umsian Storace & Transrer Co. 


meskes ~y ° 90% of All Commercial Storage and Pool Cars 
Grand Rapids Handled Thru Columbian 
Member oe + Rep etentad by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION [RC 
A.W.A. Sas wmeosney ave The Se " wer bey = 
Mor $951 Penn.6 0907 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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LANSING, MICH. | ve ge: 
FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 











10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 


Rochester, Mina. 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lincs, Mian. Nerthwest W.A. 


hy ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 














LANSING, MICH. Agent fer Allied Ven Lines, Inc. 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern fireproof warehouse in 
Lansing exclusively for household storage. 
MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 
Lecal end Long Distance Moving 
“WE KNOW HOW" 
440 Ne. Washiagton Ave., Lansing 30 











BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. AT WAREHOUSE COST 


Fos is paliiilindhaii-ab eihisinis alii ilin -grade ser- 
vice you would expect in your own bi warehouse, 
but at less expense and without worry or trouble. 

e Saginaw &. a. distribution point for Northeastern 
Michigan ery merchandise warehouse facility is 
available ‘at gi 4 Co. 

@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool car distribution, 
daily direct service to all points within 75 miles by 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. C Established 1880 


CAMERON 


("| TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. es 
./4/ 734-758 Fourth St. No., Minneapolis i 


—' 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | George La Belle, Pres. 


LA BELLE SAFETY STORAGE & MOVING CO. 
708 Central Ave. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


, OPERATING AGENTS ALLIED VAN LINES 

ey 

| Fireproof Storage Warehouses. 

Ne Large fleet of equipment for local and long 
distance moving. 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. [ 





STORAGE — TRUCKING — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 


New Yen Complete Facilities At The Three Important Centers 
talege ~~ Minneapolis Midway St. Paul 





“=. MINNEAPOLIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Industrial Facilities 





CENTRAL 2AL WAREHOUSE ¢ COMPANY 
739 Pilisbury Avenue i Swecmages 


218 &. &. Water 
onrmcaeo iti 
Phos: Se porter 








$T. ‘PAUL MINN. | cocnee for Allied 
Member of N.F.W.A-—A.W A. 
Special attention vem heuseheld ef- 
fects of ur offic and empleyees 
mo from er to St. Paul. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Complete Branch House Service 


FIDELITY Transren CO. 


Office & Warehouse: 332 Rosabel Cor. E. 4th, St. Paul 1 











JOPLIN, MO. | 
Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 
_ 1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 


ex) Insurance rates. 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Agent for Greyvan Lines, Ine. 











KANSAS CITY, MO. | mK City 


it’s the A -B- WAREHOUSE co. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
Distribution Cars are se handled as te 
carefully saf yeur ewn inter- 
ests a these ef your custemers. 
Three Firepreef Comstrected Warehouses 
Member of N.F.W.A. Altied Van Lines. tae. 








KANSAS CITY, MO.— 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 








SKELLET COMPANY 


: 251—6th Avenue So., nee 15 

fm\ Pool Car Distribution Freight 
nit) Merchandise Storage How ahold Goods 

} Motor Freight Line Chicage te St. Paul, a 
apolis, Omaha, Kansas City and Denver. 

Censign Central States Freight Service at Chicago. 
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CENTRAL 


STORAGE CO 


Merchandise Wa 


Etheient, Comptlet 


Office—1422 ST. LOUIS ANE 
Neat 1 + Street) 





























CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 
1104 Union Ave., Kansas City 7 
@ Brokers’ Warehouse, Seeurity Warehouse, Terminal Warehouse 
A) 
STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION la 3 


KANSAS CITY, MO. [posses curys Pioes? Warebooses” 
eo Roe “Tira 
KANSASCITY, MOTT yey 


ST. LOUIS AVE 
& MULBERRY ST 


Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. # “Right: in the Midst of Business” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 


ry 7 x ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
sas newornny ave, 746 
“qr * 
Mon.5$31. Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo 
Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











te? 


Por Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citles 


from shipper 
Le marheat 





Becerant 


Fit; able; suitable; qualified; moderate. Forty years of efficient, 7 
progressive organization makes this definition stick. It’s ex-— 
actly the basis of our theory of operation. We know that 
trained and experienced personnel round out an organization ” 
that can lay indisputable claim to the slogan—Compact, — 
Complete, Competent. 


$.N.LONG WAREHOUSE 


ST Louis. . Cesscacpanemrnrsden aie stzcaseas 











KANSAS CITY, MO. } Established 1903 


POOL CAR TERMINAL—Spacious, enclosed, sheltered loading 
Dock, facing wide Street in Wholesale and Shipping District on 
B&0-Alton Railroad siding. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — GENERAL CARTAGE 
Sprinklered—A.D.T.—Fleet modern Equipment 


THE ONLY WAY TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1404-10 St. Louis Avenue, Kansas City 7 











ST. LOUIS, MO. [ 


AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 
' Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 


GENERAL OFFICES 
3519 Page Boulevard 
Agents for North American Van Lines 














ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
for 
conscientious 
handling of 


fine furniture 


Ben Langan 


Storage & Meviag 
5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 








Merchendise Storage and 





RUTGER STREET « 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 
MAIN & RUTGER STS., ST. LOUIS 4 
eae ye rms. 

BONDED 


Connections with All 
weet and org Lines. 
otces: Member 


Hew York 
MUrray Hill 9-7645 
Chicage 


Low Insurance Randolph 4458 











116 


ds Sets 





Facilities 
plus Service 


To Meet Your Warehousing 
and Distribution Requirements 





"The Home of 
National Distributors” 


In the Heart of St. Louis 
Industrial and Wholesale Districts 


One Contact, One Responsibility and rates no higher through 
our Organization. 


20 Years of E 
to assure you of proper handling of your merchandise and 
prompt courteous service to your customers, 


Our Packities: 

Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 





ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE C0.) 


‘SERVING INOUSTRY FOR TWENTY YEARS’ 
General Offices * 826 Clark Avenue * St. Louis 2, Mo. * MAin a 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
Harrison 1496 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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st, LOUIS, MO. | 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 
200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 





Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—S#.L.M.W.A. 


A Me AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 











SEDALIA, MO. | Owner Manager Responsibility 
«MIDDLETON STORAGE 
118 N. Lamine St. Phone 946 Sedalia, Missouri <q, 
Household Goods and Commer- 5 
cial Storing, Moving, Crating 


Packing and Shipping 


Local and Long Distance Hauling 
Pool CarDistribution Private Switch 








SPRINGFIELD, MO. | 
GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Phone 236 





100,000 square feet, sprinklered 
Peol Car ae ae 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Me.W.A. 








BILLINGS, MONT. | 


AEMBER 


Established 1904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
Complete re for wry ee <. Merchandise 





P. O. Box 1382 — 2801 Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montana 








GREAT FALLS, MONT. | 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Complete facilities for storage of merchandise and house- 
hold goods. 

Stop in transit and pool car distribution. Warehouse dock 
and truck terminal. 

Private siding 


P. O. Box 8 





Free switching 
426—9th Ave., South 


ELIZABETH, WN. J. 








HASTINGS, NEBR. | 





1876 


BORLEY’S | 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 








OMAHA, NEB. J x a ORD 


STORAGE &2 MOVING COMPANY 
1024 Dedge Street Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Omaha's most centrally located warehouse. construction—Pully 
pann nt ae Fy = LORE od OP RE OS 
Bond. Household Goods Storage. Alse 
Ld facilities in Council Bluffs, Our own fleet of 

' Member of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 
« Reprarentad by ‘ 


cwicagos ™% 
1929 NEWBERRY AVE 
Mon 5931 








OMAHA, NEBR. | 





Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise and Houselold Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We handle pool cars, 
merchandise and household goods. Trucking service. Let us act as your 
Omaha Branch. 

Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St.. OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
| Member: A.W.A.—-N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 











OMAHA, NEB. | 





802-812 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 8 


MOREWOOD WAREHOUSE 


Exclusive Merchandise 
Complete Distribution—Storage Facilities 








Em series See © 


NASHUA,N.H. McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Sto Warchouses 
CONCORD, N. H. a 624 Willow a 


General Merchandise Storage & Distribution, Household 
Goods, Storage, Cold Sto {-— ~¥ Facilities. 
Pool Car D stribution 


Direct R. = Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 














Over Sixty Years of Honorable Service 


ENGEL BROTHERS, INC. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


1179-81 EAST GRAND STREET, ELIZABETH 4 





JERSEY ciTY, N. J. | On the Sot: a —- Opposite 











LIN 
COLN, NEBR. | 1889 57 Years of Continuous Service 1946 


witerchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
bd * operate Thirty Trucks and have connections te all points in the State. 
°. - buildings are eiean, both Fire and Non-Firepr located on the lines of the 
ene and Union Pacific with all other lines entering either elty, 





We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solicit your business 
and guarantee satisfaction. Investigation Invited. 


SULLIVANS 
Tmaite$ seme 0 org et cos, > 
301 N. Street Stl W. 4th Str 








HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 
Executive and Sales Office: Thirty-four Exchange Place Tel. Bergen 4-6000 


ge ap units—firepreof, brick amd concrete. Private siding, Pomme. 
with all entering ety. ey and 
we _ _—— 008; 


. Facili 
min. 21 ft.; alse pier berth 600 ft.; bulkhead draft 25-80 ft. 


SERVICE FEATURES —Free lighterage, pool ear 
office space. Storage-in-transit. 
Free switching en certain perishable products. 

Li dock at piers adjacent to warehouse. 
te storer e/o ~~ Warehouse Co., Jersey City. 
Street Station Di'y. 


Fagg =t.W.A. (One Sige. Div.): W. A. 
. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Assoc. N. Y.; Jersey 
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mer. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi, 


ALBANY, N.Y. | — 








ONE answer to EVERY 


shipping and storage problem... 
STORAGE 
AREHOUSES 





e Fireproof Building Centrally 
Located 

e 200,000 Sq. Ft. of Floor Area 

e Modern Moving Service Insured 

e Private Vaults for Furniture and 
Valuables 

e Experienced Bonded Personnel CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 

e Office & Show Room Facilities Colonie and Masipemery Sts Albany 1, N. Y. 

e Excellent Loading & Unloading 


Facilities 
e Complete Mov- ALBANY, N. Y. | 


ing, Storage, 

Packing & Ship- JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 
ping for House- STORAGE WAREHOUSES 

hold Goods, Office OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 
Furniture .& Ob- HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
jects of Art. Dis- FLEET OF moTOR Tauc 8 


KIN ps. P RC 
tributors’, Manu- R ALBANY SHIP PME WTS cAREr ULLY HANOLED 


facturers’ and Momber of AVL_NFWA_NYSWA 
Traffic Managers 
inquiries are cor- 


dially invited. S) BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 


























F E = E R 4 4 STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


28 Fulton St. 


Established in 1892. The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. of 
Brooklyn, ane, ... og epncnaen .# — ee 
and storage and merchandise. automa 
NEWARK, WN. J. | firm alarm; a warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to 
MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. insure prompt service. Our long experience guarantees oot 
PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! service, Consign shipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


——dependable since 1860—— CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President EDWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 


M. KENNETH FROST, Vice President E. J. McKEIGE, Secretary 


4 ad j C K E R E oO 4 K E e IVOR B. CLARK, Vice Presidest WILLIAM A. SCHIFFMAN, Oper. Exec, 


» * 

STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY pce snmysemmeeperenemer 
96 te 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 te 76 SHIPMAN STREET . Wtonbor NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Wm. R. Malligan, Pres. and Mgr. | Apot ALLIED VAN LINES, wc 

















James E. Mulligan, See’y 














NEWARK, N. J. | : BROOKLYN, N. Y. | CENTRALLY LOCATED 


a che EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


Newark Central Warehouse Co. 390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE + BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 


General : 110 Edi ‘ k 
Pemgete een ene © FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


ent: 
ee Se oS oe oe. SS STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

motor truck delivery platform. Freight ina! erchandise 

mobile storage—branch cae facilities. besarrrecstntean 10 GIANT FLOORS MODERN & UNLOADING FACILITIES 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION PRIVATE VAULTS FOR LIQUORS 




















ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. | BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 6 
s 











ALBUQUERQUE 2 7 z & oe. 
Operating the Only Fireproof Storage Warehouse 
in New Mexico RAIL — LAKE — CANAL 
Complete and efficient service in distribution, eaeery ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. HEATED SPACE OFFICES — 
Member of N.F.W.A.—-A.W.A, MEMBER 
Eastern 


ALBANY, N. Y. | Represeatative 
Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co., Inc. 27. Madienn An. 


Main office: 1 Dean Street, Albany 1 New York 16, Hew York 


Storage for every need. Pool cars a specialty. Avail- 
able storage space for rent if desired. Direct track BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
connections with all railroads running into Albany. GENERAL OFFICES 


Member American Warcheusemen’s Association 1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


MERCHA 
DISTRIB 
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ov ataue WAREHOUSE indy 


SENECA AND HAMBURG STREETS, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Where all traffic arteries converge. Modern building. 





with all lines into Buffalo. Capacity "20 case dally. 
Pool car distribution. 








FLUSHING, L. 1, N.Y. | Momber: AVL — NFWA — NYFWA— NYBWA 


Flushing Storage Warehouse > Company 
135-28 39th. Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 





G 
hasset, Hempstead, Garden Ci 








BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 


50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 

PRIVATE SIDING 








HEMPSTEAD, LI. [" warry wW. WASTIE—Vice-Pres. & Gea. Mer. 
HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
Finepneer cTomAas WAREHOUSES 8 
or heuseheld inershandlee Pool , 4 
Storage fer furs, clothing, ete. 
Local and Leng a rt Serving all of 
Member of aati rng og ak | ae ang 
L.1.MLS.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, ine. 














BUFFALO, N. Y. Let us care for your needs in Buffide 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


- General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Modern—Fireproof—Low Insurance Rate 
on New York Central & Erie R. R. 


GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 





JAMESTOWN, N.Y. | H. E. FIELD, President FRANK H, FIELD, Mer. 


) WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 Foote Ave., Jamestown, N. Ye 





Truck Docks. Consign via 
Truek no ~ "Members Nat. Assn. Refri 
Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. Wheemen, 











LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you . 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL BUFFALO 6 





ew ROCNMLAR BLY. (“7-5 ocean ee 


42>. O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
erst ui hag 


New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, 
Plains, Scarsdale, Hartedale. Send B/L to us at 
New Rochelle. 














reg LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE 








Galesminded 
THE MARKET TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


102 Perry St., Buffalo 4 














BUFFALO, WY. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalc 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Fireproof Bulldings 

Low insurange rate. 

0 Rap wrenied by 


curcaco 8 
1323 weweenny ave.t Za 
Mon.$5}1 








DUNKIRK, N. Y. | 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


All communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bldg. (14) 
Or Interlake Terminals, Inc., New York, N. Y., 271 Madison Ave. (16) 




















NEW YORK, X. ¥. J Telephone: Plaza 3-1234 
Cali John Terreforte for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
nformation on 73 Member Warehouses. 


spe CHAIN 
OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 
nS 
We specialize in storage and transfer of Househeld Geeds. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel coastrue- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor end 


lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernen, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City I 


N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—1i11 Boston Post Rd. 
Meunt Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—100 Pondfield Rd, 











WMlmbe, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Agoet ALLIED VAN LINES, ine 








NEW YORK, NW. Y. | PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
246 South St., New York City 2 


Est. 1900 
Stipulated Chemical Warehouses 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Consign Shipments via any railroad 
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AM 


Fer Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi, 
NEW YORK, N.Y.[ NEW YORK, N.Y. | — 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 


: Executive Offices — 44 Whitehall St., New York 4 
There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution Free and Bonded Warehouses 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- Manufacturers and Distributors space for lease 


per. We have advantages in location and in equipment siotieeel deaemiene 

ht enables Boe rene wea alone to do certain things Ltoens yn ge ef ~ and Sugar 
w cannot one elsewhere. Member: A.W.A.—W.A.P.N.Y.--N.Y.8.W.A.-N.Y.W.W.T, 
We invite your correspondence on any or all features 


our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Service— NEW YORK, Ny. Y. | 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc.| | PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 41/47 Vestry St. To. W4 S2077-79 — 54/58 Laight &, 


U. S. BONDED AND FREE WAREHOUSES 
; * <a Im the heart of the Canned nh@ Beg Geeds Distrs 
mn ¢ = e heart o e Canned an ag Goods trict 
in p Til A Q hen ~ dod of the Port of New York 
ion.5531 Penn.6.0967 . Two Fumigation Chambers 


WEW YORK, N.Y. | 






































ils ome 








NEW YORK, N.Y. [" cspirat aup sunpLus 
$5,600,000 SANTINI BROS., INC. 


GENERAL STORAGE Ae ee 


MOVERS—PACKERS—SHIPPERS 
EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING Teccach. selineion: ecieean ince ae 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES | NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE New York City 52 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES mises sae Suse eee 
SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 


NEW YORK, XN. Y.[- 








Owner Manager Responsibility 





a G. SANTINI & COMPANY 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. ~ FIREPROOF eres 


NATI 3441 Kin on ia cS aie New York 63, Tel. Kin ri e | 
PING 








NG, CRATING, PACKING AND SHIPP 
Ajo ALLIED VAN LINES, inc ; MoNOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE HAULING 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | (Pe. 6-8966—1—8) NEW YORK, N.Y. [ “= z 
T. L. MeCORMACK TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 


ih ime bien ase SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


Easily accessible from all points. DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
Pelion Vales eee WEE Now York Central, rte, and ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


SS eS Sette, ‘Trecting, Task Trecting, Tank 667 Washington St. New York City 14 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding SOF IA BROS., INC. 


Fro Ultra-M. F. 45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
alg the tig eee Household Goods Storage 


4 Warehouses, brick and concrete construction — Pool Car 


IDEALLY LOCATED Distribution — Commercial, Industrial and Long Distance 


IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY Member of NFWA—NYFWA-NYSWA-SPHYWA-—UNYWA-MAWAGKY 
Adjacent to All Piers, — Centers 

and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 

Onusual experience in forward- OSWEGO, N. Y. | 

and ce Mag ms 


truck se: OSWEGO NETHERLAND CO., INC. 
when both and ee ‘distan nee. 


EGETABLES ESTABLISHED (918 
Valley capacity—in the buildin NDE LK 
Prompt eign m Modern up to the minute DRY, COLD and Sharp Freezer 
> or tere as, WDERED oe facilities with ventilation and humidity eontrol. Tempera 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC 14 NDS ture Range for COLD and Sharp Freezer facilities —1s 


. to = > anne! are hae reat privileges. o 
. All Fireproof buildings—Very low insurance rates. 

Starrett Lehigh Bldg. UTTER car private siding—Free switching—U. S. Warehouse Ast 
601 West 26th St., New York 1 . —Bonded. Member of N.Y.S8.R.—A.W.Aes. 


Represented by Associated Warehouses, Ine.—New York Clty and Chicago H. B. Lasky, Treas, and Mgr. 


WEW YORK, N. Y. | RICHMOND HILL, L.1., N.Y. | 


Teleph Republie 9-1400 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
Storage and Distribution Facilities 


for Perishable Food Products <> Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping = 










































































Brestiyn 2, 65 Furman St. dersey City 2, 176 Ninth st liad Fireproof Storage Warehouse 
So eae gee = i) 9330 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N.Y. Telephone: REctor 2-6590 aaa Richmond Hill, N. Y. 




















DISTRIBUTION AGE 








ead Firms are Arranged Alphabeticany 





ROCHESTER, N.Y. [ 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 


Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 
General al Merchandis! Storage—Distributics 


5. 
Household Goods Moved—Stored—8h 
Direct R.R. Siding N. Y. Central im the Center of Rechester 








ASHEVILLE, N.C. | 





Ingle Transfer and Storage Ce. 
44 Valley St. Asheville, N. C. 





——- 





SCHENECTADY, N. Y. | 
mense® Schenectady Storage and Trucking 
McCormack Highway 
Transportation 
Offices: 151 Erie Blvd., Schenectady 5 
General Merchandise atdbee, ond Denes 


Pool Car Distribution 
Storage and Moving 





Long Distance Trucking 





7 RAND E. STORAGE Poet POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED. 








CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 
CHARLOTTE I, N. C. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 926 TUCKASEEGEE ROAD 





SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE, PRIVATE 
RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 





GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 


e FIREPROOF e 


2 PRIVATE 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 
DISTRIBUTION 





KING 


MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
! 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS "PASE NAREN Ne 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 
tee MERCHANDISE =. HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 





presented by Members 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A.—N.F.W.A—AY. L—N. Y8.WA - 








BROAD STREET WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Complete Worehousing 
Service 
General Merchandise — Cold Storage 
Heated Storage 
Private Si din g and Moto 
a Truckin 


} rvic 
New ‘Tor 


pune Warehouse in Utica, 
New York 


Household Goods and General Merchandise; Pool Car 
Shipments; Long Distance Van Service; Complete Branch 
Office facilities 
MURRAY WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
General Offices: 

106 WHITESBORO ST., UTICA 2 


Mamber: American Chain of Whses—N. Y. State Warehousemen’s @ 
Association 


MEMBER MAYFLOWe, ( ass 
. © WAREHOUSEMEN’S A 











WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 


Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
Shipping. Prompt service for any point in 
Westchester County. 

Member N.Y.F.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 














CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 


1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Bonded fireproof warehouse. 
Household goods and merchandise. 
Pool cars handled | premety. Motor Service. 

Members A. W. A. and 





N. F, W. A. 








CHARLOTTE, N.C. | All bulldings fully fireproof construction 


UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., Ine 


BONDED 
224-226 & 306-308 West First Street 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 


Member of A.W.A.—Meoteor Service 


« Represented by , Muy DisreoTod mc | 
cHrcaGo e ™%, wew york 6 
i525 Newseray avEe. a Ht WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon 5931 o Penn 6 0967 














Prien. Point of rue Sourn 


DURHAM, N. C. 


The trading area of Virginia and the Carolinas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is in 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 

d inded organization to serve your 
warehousing and distributing needs with 
economy and efficiency. 





Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprin- 
klered Buildings. 





SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION CO. 


2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST., E. DURHAM, N.C. - TEL. R-6661 - P.O. BOX 188 





GREENSBORO, RK. C. [ Center of Wholesale Distriet 


TATUM-DALTON TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
311 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding Trucking Service 











HIGH POINT, N. | A.W. de Camp, Pres. & Treas. 1. P. de Camp, V.P. & Sea. 


High Point Bonded Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Established 1930 


. Merchandise and Household Goods Storage . 


Sprinklered — Private Siding, Southern H.P. D&T RR’e— 
Distributors— Manufacturers Representatives— Assembly — 
Forwarding — Pool Car Distribution 
Furniture Our Specialty. 
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RALEIGH, N.C. | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 
Members A. W. A. American Chain ef Warehouses 











WILMINGTON, N ¢.| FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 
Household Goods — Merchandise 














FARGO, N. D. | 


Union Storage | & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 


old Stora ousehold Goods 
General Storage—C : ian 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | Established 1932 


Strictly Modern Building 


devoted to Merchandise Storage 


Write and ask us for our list of nationally- known 
accounts. Private siding New York Central R.R, 


BRITTEN TERMINAL, INC. 
2775 Pittsburgh Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | Doma BUsIvESS IN OLBVELAND 35 YRARS 


CLEVELAND (“tre ’Cieveiand Area tor” 
Stevedoring and Warehousing 


STEVEDORE ::- 
COMPANY | 


Consolidated. All fireprest. PRR siding ot at Juniata, NYC private siding 
Kineman and Consolidated. 
W ater — Rail — Truck 


a Handling — Stevedoring 
as are ready to help you with your tough 








7 











chandise, 
DOCK 22, Foot of W. Sth St, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 











WAREHOUSE CO. 


‘Local @ Leong Distance Hauling eof 
hes anda Heusehold Goods 
lifed Van Linex — Agent 





CLEVELAND, OHIO| 
CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. 


f “STORE WITH CONFIDENCE” 


Specializing in Merchandise Storage 
“FRENCH & WINTER STS. 











AKRON, OHIO | 


COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE CO. 
70 Cherry St.. Akron 8, Ohio —_caupp 


Pool Car Distribution. 
Household a 


NEW YORK 18 
TT WEST 42ND St 
Penn.6.0967 








CHICAGO 8 
1525 





Peel Car egg nag ore awe 
Oversiitate Bidine NYC 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
“An old organization with young ideas” 
Laps epee 0 = WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
i located in the 

New York Central Freight Terminal Cae 


»? J BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET CH 2 
Cleveland 15 








Mon.5531 
————- 





CANTON, OHIO | 
sen CANTON Fp Inc. 





Goods, Cold Storage 


A.A—0.W.A 








CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A.. 





9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 
Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 
GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 
11 Car Switch in Building 


Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14Y2c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, General Manager CINCINNATI 2 











122 





Member of ©.W.A. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
Now there are 


tare LEDERER 
wager mairaue ie TERMINALS 


Cleveland’s Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting R.R. Facilities Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST. 
A. D. T. Protection Cleveland 14 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


DIRECT FROM FREIGHT CARS 


SHIPMENTS to Cleveland, consigned to 
The Lincoln Storage Company over any 
railroad entering the city, can be handled 
from freight car direct to our loading plat- 
form. 

Carload shipments to our private siding, 11201 cote 
Ave., on the N. Y. C. Belt Line, connecting with all 

Rs, entering Cleveland; L. C. L.-Penna. Euclid Ave. 
Sta. adjoini Euclid Ave, warehouse; other R.Rs. to 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


W. B. Thomas. Pres 














5700 Euclid Ave. 11203 Ceder Ave, 


8) Wlorcber, WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. eS 


@god ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 
DISTRIBUTION AGE 











| ¥ Pers 
i, 


73 


wht lg ee EES 4 





and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





CLEVELAND, OHIO | TEL. CHERRY 4170 Member of A.W.A. 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 





1200 WEST NINTH ST., CLEVELAND 13 


Most and Distribution Services e : 
VIA WATER—RAIL—TRUCK ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH =! 
Largest Cold and General Merchandise Warehouse 


Cleveland's 


COLUMBUS. OHIO ] 








The NEILSTON STORAGE Co. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST., COLUMBUS 15 


Medern warehouse merchandise—Low 
Insurance—Central 1 
p wm ol 6 ee mtral location: im = sonpaat a 


Member of O.W.A. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


A GREAT COMBINATION! 


NEAL in Cleveland 
MAYFLOWER coast to coast 


Ask about our neighborhood ware- 
houses . . . with complete moving fa- 
cilities. . 

Exclusive Agent: Greater Cleveland for Aero-Mayfiower Transit Co, 


The NEAL Storage Co. 


7208 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 





MEMBER 








MARION, OHIO | CG. A. WRIGHT, Pres. & Mer. 


WRIGHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


126 OAK ST. 
Bet. 19046 


Merchandise—Household Goods 
Wright Service te ose Your 


Member of N.F.W.A-—A.V.L.—O.F.W.A. 








SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 











WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry poe 





| WAREHOUSE 


WAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET ALL OF YOUR REEDS 


Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low insurance rates; 


Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroad; Daily delivery service; 
Office and display space; Teleph dations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


General Office - 134O West Ninth St 

















CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
For Facilities, Service and Security 


Write for Details 
Address 3540 Croton Ave., S$. E., Cleveland 15, Ohle 














TOLEDO, OHIO | ceacianaian 
GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


formerly 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
217 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
Toledo’s only warehouse having combined Waterfront and Raliread Fasilities. 
Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 
Merchandise Warehousing 





Stevedoring 














Established in 1882 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
55-85 Terminal Way Columbus 8, Ohio 


Modern warehouses and storage facilities. 
A.D.T. System. Private double track siding. 
Free switching from all railroads. 


© Raprsrentad oy ek ALLIED DISTRIBUTION I 
curcacos /A uewW YORK 
1525 NEweeERey ave. @ WEST 42ND St 
Mon $531 Penn 6.0967 





TOLEDO, OHIO | 








COLUMBUS, OHIO [— 


HILLTOP VAN & STORAGE CO. 
2830 W. Broad St., Columbus 4 
Household Goods Storage 


Burglar alarms—ADT 


Local and Long Distance Moving 
Agents for North American Van Lines, Inc. 











CAR CAPACITY 
800—COLD 
400—DRY 


PRIVATE SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 


GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


32)-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 








COLUMBUS, OHIO [ 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Complete service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Private “oes NYC and Big Four 
Car Capacity 
Pool Car Distribution A.D.T. Service 
Centrally Located Medern Facilities 
Members: A.6.W.—0.W.A—A.W.A. 








TOLEDO, OHIO | 








Merchants and Manufacturers Warehouse Co. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
BRANCH WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Ave. 
Center of Jobbing District 

Sprinklered Buildings — 200,000 square feet Pa Storage — 70,000 
cubie feet Cool Storage — Private Sidings — Niekel Plate Road. 
New York Centrai—Free Switching. Merchandise Storage—Poo!l Car 
Distribution — Negotiable Receipts — Transit Storage Privileges — 
Low Insurance Rate — City Delivery System. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO [-- Quick SHIPPERS 





> TOLEDO TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE, INc. 


3 128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
> 
> 
> 


Merchandise storage . . . Pool car distribution . 
Private. siding Nickel Plate Road 


Fireproof ... 
. Tran 


. « Free switching . . . Negotiable receipts . 
sit erage arrangements . . 
Motor truck service ... Le 
cated in jobbing District . . 


: American Wareheusemen’s 
v A seed at \ox 


Aye Pe Serre ah 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citigs 





PORTLAND, ORE. | 





COMPANY 
PORTLAND, ORE. [comm 


i NGS, Pres. 
MERCHANDISE, STORAGE @ 
Northwestern Transfer Co. 
General Forwarding Agents 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO POOL CARS 
Our private siding is served by all railroads 


1504 N.W. Johnson St., Portland 9 
Estab. 1988 




















YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO [Since 1878 


CARTAGE & STORAGE co. 
Distribstion — 


Household Goods — Pool 





PORTLAND, ORE. | 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established 1868 
1238 Northwest Glisan Street Portland 9, Oregon 


U. S. BONDED and PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Lewest Insurance Rates—Sprinkler Equipped 
Member A. W. A. 
Eastern Representatives Distribution Services, Ine. 











OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. | Established 1889 
O, K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 








29 
GENERAL WAREHOUSING / DISTRIBUTION 








TULSA, OKLA | 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. and American Chola of Warehouses 











TULSA, OKLA. | R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 > 


Storage — Moving — Packing—Ship- tw 





ping of Household Effects ano 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 














PORTLAND, ORE. | 
Colonial Warehouse and Transfer Co. 


Cossetre Public, Custom and Internal Revenue 
Bonded Warehouses. Licensed under the U. S. Ware 
house Act. Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 


Private Siding Free Switching Sprinklered 
11382 N. W. GLISAN STREET, PORTLAND 98 











PORTLAND, ORE. [~~ covun THE NORTHWEST 


RUDIE WILHELM WHSE. CO., inc. 


1233 N.W. 12th Ave., Portiand 9 
U. S. Bonded—Concrete Building—A. D. T. Sprinkler System 
Complete Facilities for Storage and Distribution 
of All Commodities 


Free Switching from All Railroads Pertland’s Lewest Insurance Rates 
New York, 271 Madison Ave. Member A.W.A. 


ALLENTOWK, PA. | 


Only Large Fire-Retardant Warehouse ia 
Lehigh Valley 


DIEHL STORAGE COMPANY 


128-132 N. 8th ST. 
HHG.—STORAGE—MDSE. 
MOVING—CRATING—SHIPPING 
F. WILLARD WOLFE, PRES. & GEN. MGR. 




















BUTLER, PA. | 


MEMBER 


C. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Est. 1902 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Pool Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switching 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 








ececel IN ERIE IT’S 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FOR COMPLETE STORAGE SERVICE AND POOL CAR DIS- 
TRIBUTION TO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


2 WAREHOUSES 
1925 HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C. RR. 











PORTLAND, ORE.|— vena ie 


HOLMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
SINCE 1864 


1306 N.W. Hoyt St., Portland 9 
A.W.A.—O.S.W.A. 











HARRISBURG, PA. | INC, 1902 








HARRISBURG STORAGE co. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


MODERN WAREHOUSES 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN.” 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 





gad Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
HARRISBURG, PA. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ 





Established 1865 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


. . GALLAGHER’S WAREHOUSES 
South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
POOL CARS DITRISUTED - ints =~ 8 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 


PENNA. R. R. SIDING 
OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 





St in Transit 
Sidinge-Penna. RR. and Re RR. 
Represented ty Serettated Ware 
New York (17) <i 
&. onderbilt 











Deliveries poy 7 (@) 
Avé. City and Suburban 549 W. 
Murrayhill 9-7645 
HAZLETON, PA. | 


penser» St. 
Randolph 4458 











7 PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 
Est. 1915 


wen K ABNIS STORAGE, INC. ppg WAREHOUSE CO. 


Storage in Transit 








» 10 CHESTNUT ST. 
Peel Car Distribution y 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 


phone LOM. 8070 
Fireproef Furniture Storage 


12 modern warehouses located in important shippia 
s centers. Served by all railroads. 

ON o! 
Members: Mayflewer W.A.—?.F.W.A—P.W.A. 


loading under cover, Storage-in- Pn gt. Sq 
=e” Goods of all kinds, bonded and free. 
LANCASTER, PA. [ 




















PHILADELPHIA, PA [cet G. MILLER, President 
LANCASTER STORAGE CO 


LANCASTER, PA. North Broad Storage Co. 
Merchandise Storage, sane Goods, Transferring, 
Manufact Ts rs’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, 


2709 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32 
ocal and Long Distance Moving 
Member of May.W.. 


BROAD & LEHIGH & BRANCHES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Member of P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A. of Pa. 




















PHILADELPHIA, PA. [complete Hoesehold Goods Service! 
Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


Ss General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 Q U A K E R 
BOD ex sin.nn ot a ee A STORAGE COMPANY 
wy pool ears of household goods. Prompt remittance. 


Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 











2501 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILA. 33 
Agonts for United Van Limes, Inc. Member: P.M.T.A, C.F.M.A.. P.F.W.A. 

















a First’ in Philadelphia... 
Siinenaie Modern Facilities 


Customs Bonded 


PRIVATE SIDING 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
s-CAR CAPACITY FOR STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
¢ : OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Pool Car Distribution 











Low Insurance Rates 


OMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING CO. 


MEADOW and WOLF STREETS, 














PHILADELPHIA 48, 
Member PWA 


PEBRUARY, 1946 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


13 MODERN 
WAREHOUSES 


—deruing PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY eit Economy and Dispatch! 


Strategically located throughout Philadelphia, they 
provide more than 68 acres of excellent storage space. 


Each building is equipped with every convenience, de- 


ae for the safe, prompt, and economical handling - 
o 


goods of every kind. All earn low insurance rates. 


Special provision is made for the storage of house- 
hold goods. 

Served by both Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Reading Company. Convenient to the big piers. Com- 
pletely equipped pool car department is maintained. 


Write for Particulars 


Kepresented by 


An Association 
ef Good Warebouses Located at 
Strategic Distribution C 





Members; A. W. A, 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


inc. DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. PHILADELPHIA 23 


" 2 Broadway, NEW YORK CITy 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-098 


625 Third St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


219 E. North Water St., CHICAGS 
Phone: Sup. 7180 





N.F.W.A., Pa. F.W. A, : 





4 


.. it's ‘PENNSYLVANIA 


Whether you want little or lots of room, 

‘Pennsylvania’ has more than 1,000,000 
square feet of storage space... bonded and free... to 
meet all your warehouse needs! You can choose from 
22 big, modern warehouses from which to handle tem- 
porary or long-term storage and distribution problems 
in Philadelphia . .. and have these extra advantages at 
your disposal: Rail and highway facilities; special 
equipment for handling the most difficult commodity; 
store-door delivery in one- to ten-ton trucks. ‘Pennsyl- 
vania’ offers you safety, economy, convenience, and 
low-cost insurance. Write, wire or telephone for 
details at once. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 





PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


w. J. pilings tRansrer co. 


STORAGE, PACKING, CRATING and SHIPPING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LONG DISTANCE HAULING 


2748 West Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Members of N.F.W.A,—A.T.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.M.T.A. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 




















PITTSBURGH, PA,| 
PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


50-17th STREET, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE @ POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MODERN SPRINKLERED BUILDING 


CONSIGN SHIPMENTS 
VIA PENNA. RR TO 13th STREET STA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | ESTABLISHED 1865 


~ SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 


Fireproof Warehouses—Household Goods 
62.500 sq. ft. 
7535 Penn Avenue 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























DISTRIBUTION AGE 





and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. a Distribution 
— 


: RAR OLM ia) 7 thal ml Prompt and E EMotent 
~ Pittsburgh, Penna = . 12 Car Track Located on Lehigh oh, Valley RE RR. Switches 
4s!9 Storage-in-Transit a 
hy: Ai: Storage, Packing and Shipping j ; 19 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


«* 6 Represented ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
Nyy Member of Metienal Furniture Warehousemen sAss's. ¥ apy . % 
4 CHICAGO 8 NEW YORK 18 
3 Agent ef Allied Van Lines, inc 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 


pereeehel, 00: {~sccces eauk use a WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 
P WILLIAMSPORT 10 

13th AND SMALLMAN STS. Automatic Sprinklers — Low Insurance Rates 
PRR SIDINGS 


PITTSBURGH 22 MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Household Goods — Drayage 
Ideal Distribution Point for Central Pennsylvania 


In the Heart of PROVIDENCE, RI. | 


Pitaduegi’s) |_| (CHOY MOWNG a STORIE co. 
Jobbing District es FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 





















































STORAGE IN TRANSIT PROVIDENCE, R. 1. | 


COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 


PRR SIDING 336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 
Sterage ail kinds of General Mewshontion Peel Car 


A. D. T. PROTECTION eilaiatics tneilitios 50 cars, Deckage. Seuiinaion: dais 


Also operators of Shipping directions Seuth Providence, R. I. 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. eo 


WHIT TERMINAL 
COMPANY Merchandise a Household Goods 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Modern pau none. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 
Private Tracks ing with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 

SCRANTON, PA. | Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 

R. F. POST 


DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
223 Vine St., Scranton 3 CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE POOL CARS 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE PACKING AND. FORWARDING CORPORATION 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 16 HASELL ST., CHARLESTON, S. C. 
PRIVATE SIDING, D. L. & W. R. R. Telephone 2-2918 Member of 4.C.W..4.W .4-May.W A 


SCRANTON, PA. | COLUMBIA, $. 6. | Distribution Conter of South Caroline 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. agen CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
219 VINE STREET, SCRANTON 3 ; Est. 1928 4 BER 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS , Es General merchandise and household goods 


STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION Eabes stor 
DL & W and D & H Sidings ‘ ‘age. 


cscs 7 ee vous 1 Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 
(325 NEWBERRY AVE The Dish a west 42ND st Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 























©. BISSELL JENKINS, JR... . PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 



































SHARON, PA. [ GREENVILLE, S.C. [The Heart of the Piedmont” 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. TEXTILE WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 


230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. Ket. 1923 511-13-15 Rhett St. 


Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods GENERAL MERCHANDISE—H.H.G. STORAGE 


2 WwW heuses with | idi A 
ge gs gy BF ig RAM Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service 


esd for furs — Cold Sterage lockers — Quick Low Insurance Rate Private Sidi 
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SIOUX FALLS, S. D. | 


WILSON STORAGE AND TRANSFER CO. 


Investment 110 NO. REED ST. 

$350,000 Fireproct, sprinklered building with private siding om 

Labeling and Sorting. Distribution of Pool Cars, House- 

State Bonded iid Transferred. erated ‘Truck " Service. 
Owners ra operators of Wilson Co. 


jing 
Members of NFWA—MinnNWA—AWAm 
Agent for AVL 





80,000 Sa. Ft. 
Floorspace 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





BASHUALLE, TENN: | 521 Eighth Ave.,Se.,.Nechvillsd 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 











KNOXVILLE, TENN 
FIREPROOF STORAGE & VAN COMPANY, Inc. 


201-211 Randolph St., Knoxville 8, Tennessee 
135,000 An anode A feet on _—- Rallwoy tracks 


pee, A Tae eh pam os 
annum. gg 
Pool Cars’ distributed. 


MEMBERS Americen Warchousemon’s 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 








NASHVILLE, TENN.| 
Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION - 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 














MEMPHIS, TENN. | 


Ss. 8. DENT, Maneger 
General Warehouse Co. 
421 So. Main St., Memphis 8 


“Geed housekeeping, accurate recerds, 
Personal Service” 

Leeated in the center of the Jebbing 
& Wholesale ey 





Sprinklered Insurence 
Private R. R. siding KesScel caches 














MEMPHIS, TENN. ii “Service to the entire Mid-South” 
e COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 
ty ‘SLLIED 


otnny ave: The 








Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn. 








NASHVILLE, TENN. | 
THE PRICE-BASS CO. 


194-204 Hermitage Ave., Nashville 2 @xi) 
STORAGE 


Automatic Sprinklered—Spot Steck and Peel Car Distributien— 
Private Siding 











AMARILLO, TEXAS | 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 
Long’ Distance Operators 
WM. C. BOYCE 





J. A. RUSH 

















TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 
656 Neches St. Beaumont, Texas 
‘af Merchandise and Household Goods 





Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
i. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. j Benton T. Grills, Sec’y. & Mgr. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Mest Medern Wareheuses” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Local Delivery Service 


_A-D.T. Burglar and Sprinkler Supervisery Servies. (Mieecets Central, Friese & Me. 
Pas. Private rail siding © car spot. 








Warehouse, Conérete Construction 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 
Transfer Household Goods 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of §N.F.W.A—S.W.AT.A. 
CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 
Located AT PORT SITE 

adjacent to docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT NO. 1 

Storage Distribution Drayage 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
%, pnw a. Ft. Sprinklered low 
2 Seutbweet 











MEMPHIS, TENN) W. H. DEARING, President 


POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 
Insurance Rate $1.28 per $1,000 per Annum Distributien a Speciality 
storage, 


Merchandise free switehing, Lecal cartage delivery, 
Ulineis Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automaticsprinkier, A.D.T. watehmen. 








CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | m 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 


Specialists in 
General Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 





vi 
San Antonio, Austin, Laredo and Rio Grande V: 
Expert Handling: Inquiries # 


clley. perving all intermediate points. 








MEMPHIS, TENN. | H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, V.P. 
UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. 


Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E, Calhoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 
ages Tennessee 


del aervico—O fee 
ez alt Treck nd extroe 


W.A. and ae 














DALLAS, TEX. Warehouses—FT. WORTH—DALLAS 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Sprinklered A. Di T. Supervised 
Cooler Rooms 
Enclosed Parking lot for Customers’ Automobiles and Trucks 
Momber SWA LOW INSURANCE RATES 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 








ead Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





DALLAS, TEXAS ia 3. £5 Baw Pres. 


DLEY, Vice-Pres, 


T DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
aad & 4th Units Santa Fe 
Building, Dallas 2, Texas 


Modern Fireproof 
Construction— 
Office, Display, 
Manufacturers, 





an 
Warehouse Space 
Operators ef the 
~_ Lene Star Package Ca 
“a. Company (Dallas ‘ana Fort 
2 Worth Divisions) 
E)H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
f= ) Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
y 3 — a ee A., American Chais 
ee ar 
4 MEMBERS Southwest Warehouse & Transfer- 
men’s Assn., Club 





EL PASO, TEXAS [“ponkers of Merchandise” “Service Wish Security” 





International Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. hos. to 1 in 1920. El Paso, Texas 


Fireproof Storage of theaneheha 6 B.ae-- Autes & Merchandise. 
and Customs Bonded. Private sence = nat ci? me 
Pool Car Distribution—Meter Ti 
Membore—¥FW4—SWT4—agent jor AVL. 


curcacos oe wEW YORK is 
<a W WES! 4260 St 
” 


Penn @ 0907 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS | in Fort Worth it’s Binyon-O’Kesfe 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR bier mauroon 
Our modern Centrally located fireproof warehouse | Ipped te serve 
you with over 90,000 square feet of morebenates” one household sterage spase. 


MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 





pa with yop Service, Ine. 











DALLAS, TEXAS [ 


INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
sex taies COMPANY 


301 North Market St., Dallas 2 
Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Household Goods Storage 
Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Hauling 
R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres. 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 





NEW YORK 16 
Tr WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 


CHICAGO 8 7 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Ue Disha 
Mon.5531 








DALLAS, TEXAS | 





SPECIALIZING 
he, - MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
> POOL-CAR DISTRIBUTION 
i. SERVING THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST AREA 


EVERY ACCOUNT IS 
PERSONALLY SUPERVISED 
BY THE MANAGEMENT 


KOON-McNATT STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
1100 CADIZ ST., Dallas 2 
CONTRACT OPERATORS FOR ALL RAIL 


LINES AND UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & 
DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Over 10,000,000 Pounds of Freight Handled Monthly 
for Dallas Shippers 





Since Since 
1875 = KEEF E 1875 
Agente—ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 


Fort Worth 1 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS { 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 











HOUSTON, TEXAS [~ 








COMMERCIAL 
BONDED WAREHOUSES 
TO SERVE YOU. 
22 CAR SPOT ON 
6 RAILROADS 


ESTABLISHED 1925 « Office: 915 N. San Jacinto St. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS g 
Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 


We operate a modern low insurance rate warehouse in the center of the wholesale, 
jobber, rail and truck terminal district. Most conveniently located for interior 
jobbers’ trucks; well trained personnel; cooler space. 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE Co. 


mmerce and San Jacinto Houston 1, Texas 


+ Represented by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
mre 060 © £ 
32 ny ave The = weet | ain st 
Ben ht ra 

















DALLAS— 


Central Distribution Point of the Southwest 


Storage and distribution of all commodities. 
: Pool car service a specialty. 


Bonded warehouse. - - - Personal service. 


WHEN YOU SHIP TO— 
FREIGHT 


ZANES ‘cencr 


1500 S$. PRESTON ST. - - - DALLAS, TEX. 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 No, SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 
General Storage Cold Storage  U. S. i Bonded 
A. D. T. Service Pool Car Distribution 
Office Space Display Space Parking Space 
~ Lowest Insurance Rate 


Chieage Representatics 
Phone Harrisen 1496 





New York Representative 
Phone Plaza 383-1235 


HOUSTON, TEXAS ir aT mecuwen 
Receiving . 

as ap . + + also Wharfingers offering 
Weighing « « ° complete Shipside Services with 
Warehousing . berthing space for eight steamers. 
Forwarding 


HOUSTON WHARF CO. 


(Long Resch Docks) 
ony Fug OPERATED GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 
P. 0. Box 2588 Houston 1, Texas 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 





Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
Operators—Heuston B ari ~<a 

Lene Star Package Car Ce. 


1117 Vine St. Agents for Allied Van Lines, inc. Members 4.F.W.A. 
Houston 2 : State and Uecal Assn. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





—. 


SAN, ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
“Moe, SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


P. O. BOX 4007, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 

BONDED STORAGE 


© Repraranted. oy Se ALLIED DISTRIBUTION TC 
cmcacos ¥/? A NEW YORK \¢ 
1525 Newserny ave, “46 a 1 WEST 42ND St. 
Mon 5531 Penn 6.0967 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
capitis DISTRIBUTION 


OMMERCIAL STORAGE— 
OFFICE SPACE — PARKING SPACE 


T. P. C. STORAGE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 


2301 Commerce Ave., Houston 2 











TYLER, TEXAS |" ina p. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Menai 


HILDEBRAND WAREROUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East Texas, 
Specializing in Pool Car Distribution and Merchandise 
Warehousing 

















HOUSTON, TEXAS | WwW. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 


WwW. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Established 1901 
Forty-four Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 


Pool Car Distribution 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 





Sprinklered Throughout: 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 306, Heusten 1 





Spriatiered Throughout. 
Supervised by A.0.T. Services. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 








erwarding and Distributing 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
We ems nae, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
1002-1008 Washington Ave., Houstoa 





ag ag tices 

Wate en, v. S. Customs Bonded, Office Space 
Represented in all princtpal cities by 

UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Division a, 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT CO. 
Members A.W.A., State and Local Associations 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENS. 8. HURWITS, Pree 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


2205 McKinney Ave., Houston 1 
OVER 50 YEARS IN HOUSTON 
Merchandise S Benegal Goods Storage—Pool Car Distributiee— 
, Lift Van Service—20 car lengths of trackage. 
Firepreot W A.D.T. A tie Fire pod we. Lely tg Protection. 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. - F. y 2 A. 














State. ‘ond Noval 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


ume MERCHANTS ices 00 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonio 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years of satisfactory service 
Member of 4.W.A-—NF.W AS. A. 











Agent fer Allied Van Lines, ine. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 





Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


311-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 


HOUSEHOLD - MERCHAN. y 
DISE - COLD STORAGE - TSI 
CARTAGB vA 

DISTRIBUTION Psd 
INSURANCE RATE - - - 10¢ > 
Members of 4 Leading A dati. 














MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 
Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 

Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. 


Member A. W. A. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Sprinklered Speco 


Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete 
Insurance Rate 11 Cents 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
353 West 2nd South St, Salt Lake City 1 


DISTRIBUTION SERVIC 
ON SERVICE, INC. 


New York-Chicage-Sanm Francisco 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH |. rm ow omncue 
KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


ong ap dng Seraph ge eg sn 
































SALT ia ary, — oFths Me Pte 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 
Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 


Office Accommodations - Display Space 
Represented ty Amertean Chale of Warehouses, Ine. 
SECT sayin bie 
MEMBER: 
A.WA—U.W.A. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 

















ead Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





NORFOLK, VA. | jousenoLn- AUTOMOBILE STORAGE + MERCHANDISE 
EMBER NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
PRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 


MODERN 8S 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
jorfolk. Peol Car Distribution 


50,000 SQUARE FEET 
Lowest Insurance Rate in WN 
WE SPECIALIZE IN penenanetes STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUT 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & A.T.A. 








NORFOLK, VA. [— 


STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY. 


z Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 — Telephone 22481 or 54008 











RICHMOND, VA. | Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1708 K. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3&8, VA. 
> 160,000 $9. Fr. 
SPA 


gs =, Hah 
e be f™* rd } - € 2 
a VE We oak. BUILDINGS 
= — > ash > 





MERCH AN DISE 
8sTO i 
DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE 
RATES 
20: PER $168 








ROANOKE, VA! I. L. LAWSON & SON 


Finance and Sterage 
Peel Car Distribuaters 
General Merchandise Storage 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
RO@OAN@KE 7, VIRGINIA 











NORFOLK, VA. 


-Va. Beach, F4#. Monroe, Newport 
and Videwehe Virginie 


Security Storage and Van Co. 
530 FRONT STREET 
Nerfolk's Finest Fireproof Furniture Werekeuse 
Motor Von & Lift Van Service 
Collections — Distribution 
Fwa 4 ED VAS 


Serving— News, Williemsburg 


 WORFOLK, VA. 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
all rail, water and motor lines. 





RICHMOND, VA. | 
BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO.., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810.000 a Feet Floor Space—Automatic 
Sprinkler System— to and 





68 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


Goods—) 
Motor Van Servire to All States—Freight Truck 
Member of N. F. W. A.A. V. L.—A. T. A. 





ROANOKE, VA. [- 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


369 W. Salem Ave., W., Reancke & 
Capacity 500 Cars ; 
Private Ralilread Siding 
We make a Specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
for Agents, Brokers General Merchandise Houses. 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 





Automatic Sprinkler 
Accurate Accounting 








SEATTLE, WASH. | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


4 Seattle Institution— S57 years of outstanding service 

2203 First Ave., So., Seattie 4 

peatoge — Distribution — Storage 

ot vod financial rating; new fireproof, A.D.T. a 

idings; lowest insurance rate (10.24); modern equipment. 
“The Shippers’ Open Deor te Alaska and the Orient” 











SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattic 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage — Dry Storage — Rentals — Peel Car Distribution — Office Rentals 
Firepreef, brick const.; Sprinkler system; Imsurance rate: 12.8c. Siding conmects 


with all rail lines. 
Bonded U. 8. Customs: State License No. 2 


Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whemas. Assa. 











SEATTLE, WASH. | s.cttie's One-Stop Warehousing Service! 
UNITED CULBERTSON 


Merchandise Storage & Distribetios 
US. Customs—See Stores Seattle's Exclusive Furniture Repository 


‘SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle 5 
R. G. Culbertson, President Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Seeretary 











RICHMOND, WA. |e w. on “ 


A. Y. fAthineon, S00. 6 Treas, — 
STORAGE 


THe W.FRED. RICHARDSON 


HOUSEHOLD § . 
Coops ecurity Storage {Jorporation 
re of ART =—- Main 98 CKING FOR SHIPMENT 
RS - RUGS 
Local and Lo 
VALUABLES etavitsnen tear” ‘Avan tor Allied Van Une len 

















SEATTLE, WASH. [= 
Lieyd X. Coder, Pres.-Mgr. Est. 1919 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Warehousemen & Distributors of 


General Merchandise and Household Goods 
Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 
Member—A.W .A.—W S.W A.—N.F.W A—S.T.OA 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


SEATTLE, WASH. [ TACOMA, WASH. | Momber of A.W.A.—W.8.W.A. 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, ING, 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER site Snot me 2312 EAST E. ST., TACOMA 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND “POOL CAR SrstmBuTiON 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Madern reinforced concrete war By. 


ehouse—private 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING Seirt ont Ten So aud a a a Se 


# Represented by <i. SLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


Represented By : 
DISTRIBUTION cer ag Re to INC. ; CHICAGO 8. — hm NEW YORK 18 
New York—Chieageo—San F: 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Vhs Listas F *  TLWEST 42ND st. 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 























SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner HUNTINGTON, W. VA. [ 
PRIVERSIDE WAREHOUSE CO. Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 


E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane 8 venience to secure your share of this Five 
po uagedngreP pas ots, melons Hundred Million Dollar market is available 


pe a ed in at iy food and ~~ industries; ear distribu- 
New 60,000 modern ware- through 


THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
u west aime st 1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 


Penn.6.0907 


























ve WASH. ' RANSFER WHEELING, W. VA. | W. W. KENAMOND, Owner 
WARWOOD TRANSFER CO. 
sa NT STORAGE Co. Office: 133 No. 21st Street 


308-316 PACIFIC AVE. Warehouses: 2233-35-37-39-41 Warwood Avenue 


THE INLAND EMPIRES LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS Household Goods Storage—Packing—Shipping 


MEMBERS: AWA:‘ACW-WSWA : Individual Storage Vaults—Safe Above Floods 
Member Ind. Movers’ & Warehousemen’s Assn. 











GREEN BAY, WIS. [ 





Established 1903 


LEICHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


WG f . i] Main Office: New York Office: Marinette Office: 
rae Mode 123 So. Broadway Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
Green Bay, Wis. 271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 


< j 
PACIFIC STORAGE WAREHOUSE () | wensen eci cer Dunituion rable Bondtg °° OS 


& DISTRIBUTING CO. Be eee rage Mest ending 


Tacoma 2 — Private i = com 

} CMStP&P. nes 

A Com lete Merchandise Warehouse Service | NY |] Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal’ Switching all 
4, 


DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 4 pone Coe = 


. Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 7¢ units 
TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and ofall ‘types of equipment, including low-bed trailers, wineba 


Pool Car Distributors . Acro-Mayflower moving and storage Inquiries inottes 


Sand uearemetyrene ae 93 Ae AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 








NX 








TACOMA, WASH. [ iemien, Wis. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS CENTRAL 


pf a wp disienetaombans: We Dee STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING COLD STORAGE 

pistrisuticns senvi E, | DRY STORAGE 

New York—Chieago—San jon FREEZER STORAGE 612 W. Main St., Madison 3 


























John H. Frederick Says: 


Tre more important reasons why there is a need for storage and, consequently, the services of the public 
warehousing industry, may be summarized as follows: 

1. To equalize seasonal production and more or less uniform consumption. 

2. To equalize uniform production and seasonal consumption. 

3. Because of roundabout methods of production and the inability of producers to maintain perfect bal- 
ance between supply and demand. 

The need and demand for storage arises as soon as more goods of any sort are produced than can 
be immediately consumed. This has always been so. The principle of simple storing, holding, and preserv- 
ing goods between the time of their production and their use is as old as man. But warehousing as a 
commercial enterprise is of comparatively modern’ origin. As H. A. Haring stated in this publication many 
years ago: “Warehousing is more than mere preserving. Warehousing implies storage, but warehousing 
connotes the additional element of trade and profit. Warehousing is storing for the purpose of commercial 
gain.” That is, “commercial gain” to the storers arising out of the fact that added value has been given 
to their goods by virtue of their being held in a warehouse for a period of time. Wealth results from such 
an operation. 
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gad Firms ore Arranged Alphabetically 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Store American” 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
House No. 2 
3 @ 302 North Jackson St. 
LICENSED AND BONDED SPECIALISTS IN — 
° STORAGE, DISTRIBUTION AND FORW. 
‘ poy Wholesale Distriet Leeation 4. coreney statins Bonded 
Delivery. Service = Employees 
: Nesctable Warehouse Ri 5. Complete Warehouse System 
6. Service Minded 


hes ag ae and North Western Railway—3rd Ward District 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


GENERAL AND U. S. CUSTOMS BONDED STORAGE 








= 


ATLAS STORAGE 


DIVISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. .MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





WISCONSIN'S LARGEST 


ANSE 
STORAGE 0. 


126 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade and Offer: 


STORAGE SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION BOAT DOCKAGE 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE STEVEDORING 


Representatives: 
AMERICAN eg OF WAREHOUSES 
Chicago—Tel. Harrison 1496 
New York—Tel. Plaza 1234 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC. 
New York—Tei. Murray Hill 5-8397 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | LINCOLN 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE Co. 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE? RAILROAD SIDINGS 
OF EVERY AND 
ON DOCKING FACILITIES 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Offices: 206 W. Highland at} iveskes 3 
Member of A.W.A.— 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


984 SO. WATER STReer, M MILWAUKEE 4 





Milwaukee's most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile Sas om Wareeeuee on unit basis for spet stocks. Storage 
‘in transit" car distributi Customs Bonded. 

Member of A W. A. & W. W. A. 








Merchandise warehouses are described as 
“the banks of distribution" 
Paul W. Frenzel on page 25. 


in an article by 





a 





WANES, WN. 


National Warehouse 





— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
mnekcesenialabtaa SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce St. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. [— Na > 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

Ceeler, Freezer and General Merchandising Sterage 


Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
eon C.M.St.P. & P. BR.R. 











SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


SHEBOYGAN 
Warehouse & Forwarding Co. 


A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 


llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of May. W.A. Wis. W. A. 











TORONTO, ONT. | : ML. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. @ Cen. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern 
Storage and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household 
Goods Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 
Members ef pong ag apse ne eared aro VAR Linge 











TORONTO, ONTARIO | 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES LIMITED 


Located on Toronte’s Harbour Front in the heart of ladestrial Onterie 
COMPLETE MODERN STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


Dry Storage Cold Storage Bonded Storage 
Qffice and Light Manufacturing Space Lowest Insurance 
Field Warehousing 














MONTREAL, QUE. | 





SELAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


1-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN a oe — OF THE CITY 





York R tative: Freak Tu 
a wow York 7. > J Ry. 








MONTREAL, QUEBEC eae Fatabltshed 1908 








Pres & Mam. Dir. 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. ES ‘ 


205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room System for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 

Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A 
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INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISE 


do you have this 
Combination of Features! 






Save money and time by 
handling materials the power fork 
lift way—but save the most by 
handling the MOTOWLIFT way. 
For MOTOWLIFT has the combina- 
tion of features that assure maximum 
benefits from fork lift handling... 
features with a greater emphasis 
on safety, time savings, and lower 
handling costs. Ask your Service 
distributor about the extras you 
get in MOTOWLIFT. You'll be 
convinced the sure way to have 
the advantages of fork lift handling 
at its best and most economically 
is with the Service MOTOWLIFT. 


SERVICE 


Write today for free 
detailed bulletin. 














Public warehouse advertisements start on page 100 and are arranged 
alphabetically by states, cities and firms. 













A 
Mie Cargo “TEARGROTE COPD. <<< occ cine ccccccsct overs’ 








Air Transport Assn. of America................++.. 73 
MNO RAFTING, TRG. | on ooo 60.0 vice se cceecsicg asute 45 
American Chain Ladder Co............:002seeneeees 88 
American District Telegraph Co............-..-+.+. 92 





Automatic Transportation Co............-..0-..0008 








B 
ee eo nee reo 
I cA TIN 0 cin cocn.ns mo cnineseees es et cu men 79 







c 
Crescent Truck: Company’... so oscasseceeciaccsccpease 14 






D 
Ware Tred Company, ING. \. 6. vi vcs ccc ccccccccsoves 97 


Edison Stge. Battery Div., Thomas’A. Edison, Inc. 99 













Electric Industrial Truck Assn. ......-......++eee0: 12 
Electric Storage Battery Company 51 
MS WORMS COOUNORET 0 os icc ssc cccecsccusoges ea 98 















F 
Wee Ce Be Be onc icc cccccesccsscpevnss 97 
WECer POL LOOMIPAIT 06 ove sc vcciccccccsccocvscece 98 
Fisk Tire Co., Div. i S. Rubber Co........ Third Cover 
Flexrock Company FR ES POA Tie ee Pee - 9 
OO COTE noc ckicesccnedeccetveveceewe , 13 









Fruehauf Trailer Company ................ Osh eeaae 2 









GCPSTSRMRMSS COMER. 6 cic cc ccc ice eeevenicceceee 





sate Sia 2 S84 SS yee Ie 






OE 5 eer re vas, 68 
e H 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Georme .........-ccccceceveces 95 
Harborside Warehouse Co., Inc. ............ Back Cover 
Blarmtachfeger COP. 0056 ccicscscccevcccsccccecccece 86 
Beevere & Comme, We Fi ion ccccccesccccccocsecs 94 
EROUUR TIOGF, COMIOT no ois cc cscwcccesccceccsenes 8 
Highway Trailer Company .............sseseeeeess 17 






Hughes-Keenan Company, The ..........-...++++0+ 67 












! 
International Harvester Co., Inc. ...........0-+e+05 









K 
Peers BEG: 50s, TI: oc cre sic i650 0 se we wawcin tds 0% 


Lehigh Whse. & Transp. Co.............-. 
ee Xe eer rs er 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. ............cseccceccccsees 72 
















M 
Mack Manufacturing Corp. ............sccccoscccee 
Mercer-Robinson Co., Inc. ..........0..ceeeeecceees 86 
Ee I os sind candies coueepece deere 98 
Pe EOS FIONN OM. oo ccc ccc eviccccvicvecstece 96 





















New Haven Quilt & Pad co Retidkh veh p d¥'e vip cam thoes NMS 





















Noresman Air Transport, Inc...........0.cccscceess 85 
ee AI EE” Sans diac o Wie vided ctrescceceneoe 16 
Nutting Truck & Caster Co. ..........02--.ccccccccs 91 
° 
CHRO VEIS BAU. COROT ano oo. dc cwvecccscecccce 98 
Pp 
Paee Core, Gigs. Mattery DIV. 2... ccccccscteccees 55 
Photographs’ Assn. of America ................... 99 
R 
he, a PEE EET ELE TR eT EEE 90 
es ew aegis = optcee uses 92 
es GC CE ooo ov cc ccccescec senses Veosbar 59 
SE SITE ME ons 5. dic 6 50. 00'0%s pe dv sintied vecapens 90 








Ss 
Service Caster & Truck Div. of Domestic Industries, 
Inc. 
















Speedways Sy Oe ee oa 99 

Standard Pressed Steel Company .................. 93 

PINON HREUNL Sire Sasie deo Sads owRe eb ewaswinsedse ce 47 
T 

pi NS OPO FE ee oe re eee 11 

Transcontinental & Western Xe SS RE rs 6 
U 

TI 0.0 035s a 0'0 2 cee hob 0 os-owbe vec dec 15 

OE BP TOD aa ties ss bivin dS ik ps0 adie 600s cdecee 21 
Ww 

West Bend Equipment Corp. ................eeeeee 36 

ae DEORE CNT 6 66 ies ben ons cic cnsecees 9 
Y 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. ............. Shee, 
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Biavon’s amazing record of fighting off heat and wear in truck 
tires is well known to all truckers. Now Fisk introduces to tires 
of 8 ply rating and larger a sensational new development in truck 


tire construction — DOUBLE RAYON. 


Twice as heavy, twice as husky, each cord of Fisk DOUBLE 
RAYON is far stronger than ordinary rayon tire cord. Now 8 
plies do the work of 10... and do it better. With this new con- 
struction, service interruptions are stymied at their source, main- 
tenance costs are cut to the bone. Because of more rubber-to- 
rubber contact, plies and tread hold together tenaciously to guard 
against separations. For longer tire life, from the original tread 
to the last recap, make your next tires Fisk — the tire with 


DOUBLE RAYON. Fisk Tire Company, Division of United States 
TIME TO 
RE- TIRE 


Reg. U, &. 


C7 A a a a aa 


Rubber Company. 








—_? 
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Yes, 3,000,000 cu. ft. of the finest cold-storage accom- 


modations to be found anywhere... in the vast cold- 
storage vaults of Harborside, one of the world’s great 


refrigerating warehouses. 


Here, all manner of perishables . . . fruits, vegetables, 


meats, dairy products...are preserved at their peak 
of perfection. Accurate, scientific ventilation, humidity, 
and temperature controls (cooling to sharp-freezing) 
produce the proper preservative 
conditions for each product. Mer- 
chandise is handled swiftly and ex- 
pertly by skilled, well-equipped 


personnel. 


The relief needs of a bitter Winter 


SISA Ae 
832 Sel 32th oy teres 


FEET FOR RENT 


abroad have first call on much of Harborside’s dry- and 
cold-storage space. As these needs are relaxed, more 
and more of our facilities will be at your disposal, 
Keep in touch with us for availabilities. 

Harborside has direct connections with Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and with all other lines, via lighterage. 16 
car placement at one time. 8 minutes to Holland Tunnel 
and trunk highways. Low insurance rates. 


ARBORSIDE 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, 
34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, Nd 








